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 _. The Hiſtory F the Preſent War. 
| extended themſelves on every fide. 
Whilſt agriculture and the maritime 
commerce flouriſhed on their coaſts, 
the Indian trade drew ſeveral of our 
wandering dealers far into the inland 
' country, and beyond the 
mountains. Here they found them 


__ 
= more nearly or remotely operated to 


produce thoſe troubles that have in- 
volved ſo many parts of the world in 
ene common-diltration. - 


The war in which all parties and 


| intereſts ſeem now to be ſo perfectly 
blended, aroſe from cauſes which 


efiginally had not the Jeaft connec- 
tion: the uncertain limits of the 


I Engliſh and French territories in 


Ameriea; and the mutual claims 
of the houſes of Auſtria and Brande- 


bourg on the dutchy of Sileſia. It 


is no wonder that the two former 


powers ſeizing on a country in which 


they conſidered the right of the na- 


tutal inhabitants as nothing, ſhould: 
ind it a very difficult matter to ſettle 
ftheſ own. For a long time neither 6' | 
- Þ ac- pany of merchants 


of theſe powers wete ſufficie 


- quainted with the geography of A- 


merica, to enable them to aſcertain 


. the limits of their ſeveral pretenſions 

With any tolerable exactneſs; nor, mountains, but within the province 

- indeed, -were-theſe-matters. deemed. of. Virginia; and the adventurers. 
o tſuffcient moment te call. for a began to ſettle purſuant to the terme 

very laborious diſcuſſion. 

wech of Utrecht, . whilſt ſo many 

| more important intereſts, or "oh 


At the 


then ſeemed more important, wer 


- exicufſed, the limits of Nova Scotia, 


B? of 
Ig * x1 
| 2 


den Called Acadia Were expreſſed 


o : R b bs. 


eat 


ſelves in a delightful climate, in a 
ſoil abundantly fruitfuh, and watered: 
with many fair and navigable rivers. 


"Theſe advantages, joined to thoſe of 


the Indian trade, appeared to com- 


penſate for its remoteneſs from the 


ſea. It was judged, that as the firſt 
ſettlers on the coaſt, we had a good 


right to the inland country; and, if 


ſo, to the navigation of the Miſſiſippi, 
which. opened another door to the 
ocean. With theſe views, a com- 
| and planters, ob- 
tained a charter for a conſiderable 
tract of land near the River Ohio, on 
the weſtern ſide of the Allegeney 


of their patent. | . 
Now began to ſhoot forth the 
eeds of another diſpute, which had. 

g lain unobſerved, but which 


proved altogether as thorney and in- 
tricate as that: concerning the limits 


i gene wen, and Jete'to be of Acadia. The French pretending 


* * 


* 


* 


former confuſion;*: After the accei- 
; ſion of the preſent Royal Family, a 
85 \neceſ-; qn;the. forks of the River Mononga- 


French: connedtion, perhaps neceſ- 
ary | fram the circunitances of the. 
une, and afterwards. a. certain ne- 


gue Hometize+ polity, .. ſuffered this 


8 „eint 0 vsniſh almoſt, I 
* 


holy ont of our conſideration. 
Dutipg this iaterwaß our colonies on; 


. the. conjinent of North America, 


* ee te 5 . 


*. 


5 


on 
E / - Sotianons/ p. get with: no vigour, | | 
: Cdrawn” 0urc-ints. an excellive... onthe eaſt, quite ta the Apalachian 


* 


1 — amore cemam footing by to have firſt diſcovered the mauths of 
egen ee Theile ne- the Miſfiſippi, claimed the whole ad- 


jacent country, towards New Mexico 


or Allegeney mountains au the weſt. 
rove off the ne ſattlers, and 


built a ſtrong fort called du Queſne, 


«tag a ſituation 1 5 cammanded. 
e Entrance into all the country on 
the Ohio and Miſhlippi. : 

. 170 q, to decide FOR» 
cerning che ot either nation- 
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the right. had much leG influence on | breathed nothing but pea 
both parties, than the conſideration chan reciprocal Tio Mons 


of conveniency. _ Should the French 
be able to unite Canada to their co · 
lonies at the mouth of Miſſiſippi by 
a poſſeſſion of all that vaſt country 
which lies between them, the En- 
gliſh colonies- muſt loſe all ſhare in 
the Indian trade in time of peace ; 
and in time of war be expoſed to 
continual dangers, or to the ruin- 
ouſly chargeable defence of a fron- 
tier more than 1500 miles in length. 
If on the contrary, the French ſhould 
fail to make good theſe claims on the 
Ohio, and thoſe en Nova Scotia, 
their two colonies entirely diſunited, 
and the entrance into one ſhut up for 
the winter ſeaſon by froſt, and the 
entrance into the ther difficult i in 
all ſeaſons by the banks at the mouth 
of the Miſſiſippi, muſt certainly loſe 
all their value to France, and in 
their fall involve much of the for- 
tune of their great ſettlemeſts in the 
Weſt Indies. 
Both nations being fully perſuaded 
of this, no longer 1 on the affair 
of the Ohio as a matter of indiffe- 
rence. They prepared to cut the 
gordian knot of the long and intri- 
cate 1 Oe by the ſword. - Ships 
were fitted out, and ſome troops 
ſilently ſent off from Breſt, General 
Braddock failed to Virginia with. a- 
ranks +. HO Zoo: regular, troops; 
755. 24 men of war under the | 


Admirals Boſcawen and Moſtyn 


— 


were ordered to America, to inter- 
cept the French ſupplies. Orders 
were ſent to ,our este to rm; 
and three operations 9 7 ole 
undertaken, one Fort "du 
Queſne under e 
two againſt the French forws 3 in No- 
va Sc6tia, and the fort. of Crown 
Point on the oa of New York. 
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the other Bad 
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ed 
| Fiendihip and good v will, ibs. | 


ceived neither Party. 

Tbey who are of opinion that the 
paſſi ions and characters of the rulln 
men, influence all public concern 
as much as the public , intereſts 
themſelves, thought they ſaw other 
cayſes operating to haſten this breach. 
On the death of a great Miniſte 
which happened ſome time before, 
the adminiſtration. was new mould- 
ed. Some perſons then taken i in, 
were conſidered as belongin to a 
party not perfectly united with the 
remains of the old adminiſtration, 
It was thought, that the W 
man of this party propoſed to wor 
out the old ſervants of the crown, in 
order to make way for a more uni- 
form ſyſtem. As long as 4 
government is fupported 255 itſelf; 
and any change is difficult. * Bur the 
conduct of a war, is a 1 critical 
to a miniſtry. eader ot 
this party, e conſcions d 
his own talents, which all men ac. 
knowledged to be conſpictions, 
of his — were eau 
derable, warmly. p uſked on Foy 
ſeconded by the- Finer of 'th 
lic motives, and the Seheral voice r 


the people. In this War "his friem 
relied that thin + gh 18 be 
53 embarra fe: Ar | the Fats Party 
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'on their 
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Thug came to a criſis by the 


War by the Admirals Boſ- 
cawen and Moſtyn. The 


0 operations by land were carried on 


with vigour ; but whether conducted 


13 With equal judgment, we ſtand too 


3 "June 


- againſt Fort du 
"neral Braddock. 
| bounding too much] in his own ſenſe 


"near the time to decide. 
oy However, the French fort at 
Beauſejour was taken, and 


x ſoon after thole on St. Jobn's river 


were abandoned; by. which we re- 
mained maſters of all Nova Scotia. 
The principal expedition was that 
Queſne, under Ge- 

That General a- 


for the degree of military knowledge 


= he poſſeſſed, commanding in a 
- country which he did not know, and 


carrying on a ſpecies of war in which 


ge had no experience, ſuffered him- 


ſelf, when he had advanced within 
5 miles of Fort du Queſne, to be 


flurpriſed by an  ambuſcade of French 


3 July g. 


I the unuſual 12 and horrid 
Leries of the 
th X; confuſion ; - 


FTors of his condu 
3 Feath for his country. . 
8 nation was ſomethin; g con- 
ſokled lor this loſs in the ſignal advan- 
1 5 wy 'd by General Johnſon, who 


and Indians. His army was 
* ſeized with a panic from 


vages ;. they fled in 
Feated with a'confiderable flau ghter, 


. = ſpecially of their officers. The Ge- 
E  neral himſelf, after having five horſes 


killed under him, was mortally 
wounded ; wipin away all the er- 
by an | honourable 


The 


com manded the 5 Aa 
| 1 Seened againſt Crown 
He was attacked i in his i in- 


5 Fon en ts by the French General 
Dietkau but the” aſſailants wanting 


on, and Fring from too great a 


diftance, Were totally defeated, and 


| 8 himſelf was made priſoner. f 


VICOry, FI "ey bonourable 


We of two French men of 


they were totally de- 


I 156. 
for Mr. Johnſon and the provincial 
troops under his command, yet, as 


it was gained late in the ſeaſon, and 


as. the army was in no very g 
condition, it had no conſequences. 
On the whole, we ſeemed, after al- 


lawing for this victory, and for the. 
diſlodgement of the Prench from 
Nova Scotia, to have had the worſt 


part in the campaign; conſidering 
the ſanguine expectations which had 
been formed, and the great ſuperio- 
lity of ſtrength which we exerted, or 
were able to 7 exerted, in that 


| part of the worl 


During this ſummer, our court 
took a feſolution not to wait the 
precarious operation of our arms in 
America for redreſs of the grievances 
complained of, but to ſtrike ſuch. 2 
blow as would at once put a ſecuri- 
ty into our hands, for the evacuat- 
ing the places the enemy had forti- 
fied in our territories, and diſable 
them in the two moſt material 
points, the reſources of their trade, 


and their ſeamen. Their merchant 


ſhips were every where attacked, as 
if war had been actually declared, 


ö and vaſt numbers brought into our 


ports. The French made all Eu- 
rope reſound with complaints of 


what they called a proceeding ſo un- 
juſt, and a violation of the law of 


nations ſo flagrant and unprecedent- 
ed. But, w ether it was that they 
were really i in no condition to act, or 
that they i intene jed to influence the 
other courts in their favour, by a 
ſhew of extraordinary moderation, 
they contented themſelves with this, 
and neither declared war, nor ; made 
any ſort of repriſal for 257 756. 
ral months after. At lengt 


they began to act; ebend b Wh of 


8 moved to the coaſts of Picar- 
117 Normandy and Britany; and all 

ings threatened àn invaſion on ſome 
E of this kingdom. 


Under the 
ſhadow 
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ments of the court and the pub- 
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other too feverely cenfured, and the . 


ſhadow of this ſtratagem, they got 
ready in the harbour of Toulon a 
fleet of twelve men of war of the 
a. line, with the utmoſt. expe- 
* i dition, which 80 % 
army of about 11,00, men, 
under command of the Duke ge 
Richlieu, to the iſland of Minorca. 
1 In a few days they opened 
3 trenches before St. Philip's 
>. _—_ | = 

This was done whilſt the nation 


trembled under a thameful panic „ 


too public to be concealed, too fa 

tal in its conſequences to be ever 
forgotten. The real invaſion did 
not leſſen our fears of the imaginary 
one; it threw us into a confuſion 
that ſuffered us to be ſenfible of no- 
thing but our own weakneſs. We 
did not look upon ourſelves ſuffici- 
ently ſecured by the arrival of the 
Hanoverian and Heſſian troops, 
which the fame weakneſs had in- 
duced us to call to our aſſſſtance. 
The miniſtry ſeemed to have been 
infeted with the common terror ; 


for though they had very early no- 


tice of the French deſigns, ſuch was 
the apprehenſion of the invaſion, or 
ſuch the ill- contrived diſpoſition of 


our navy, that Admiral Byng was 


not diſpatched to the Mediterfanean 
before the 5th of April, and then 
with a ſquadron of no more than 10 
ſhips of the line. | 
The engagement with the French 
Ma fleet under M. Galiſſoniere; 
wa: the retreat of Byng by which 
the "garriſon of fort St. 
Philip was cut off from all hapes of 
Ju relief ; the ſurrender of that 
25 garriſon after nine weeks 
* open trenches; the ſenti- 


lic, on the different merits of the 
zovernor and the admiral ; the op- 
olition of ſome, who thought tbe 


_ one too highly honoured, and the 


our loſſes and 


OY 


meaſures which rather indignatian at 
1 difgraces, than a cog] 

ſenſe of things o fined | 

known to all the world. Our affairs 

were in ſuch a condition that we 


1 


were driven to the expedient. of 3 


court martial to revive the 2 


ſpirit, and to the unfortunate neceſ- 


ſity of ſhedding the blood in 
84 Admiral, perſon of Fab. 47 
anoble family, asa ſacrifice 15t 
to the diſcipline of our navy. 

From this melancholy picture, let 
us turn our eyes another way, anc 
review the ſteps by which this war 
came to involve the reſt of the con- 


tending powers. The French, a- 


mongſt the other plans they formed 
for diſtreſſing our affairs, made ng 


ſecret of their deſign of attacking his 
Majeſty's German dominions. Theſe 


countries evidently had no fort of 


connexion with the matters which . 
gave riſe to the war. But being un- 


ho Sovereign ſo remarkably affec- 


tionate to his native country; they 
judged he might be terrified into 4 


ghts in America, 


relaxation of his ri in 4 
to preſerve Hanover from the cala- 


mities with which it was threatened. 


Their politics, however, in this in- 


ſtance proved as unſuccefsful as they 


were unjuſt. No motion was made 


towards an abatement in our claims 


with regard to America ; his Ma- 
jeſty took other methods for the 
preſervation of the peace of Ger- 
many. His Britiſh ſubjects by their 
repreſentatives, not more 18 988 
than reaſonably, reſolved to defend 
the Hanoverians if attacked in their 
quarrel. - To anſwer this purpoſe, 


the miniſtry entered into a fublidy | 
treaty with the Empreſs of Ruilia, - 
in virtue of which ſhe was to hold 
55,000 men in readineſs ' to be ſent 


on a requiſition wherever the Britith 
act C4:3% 37% 


ſervice require. 
. . The 


us to take, are 


* 


the 

©. aturbing the affairs of Germany. 
f refleChing on the ſentiments of 
ih cou, there was ſomething 
= aunexpeQcd in the alliance between 
Great Britain and Pruſſia; it was 
Don followed by another alliance of 
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© Phealliance with-Ruſſia was cho- 
den for reaſans which were then 


: | ___ fufficiently, plauſible ; though it is to 


be hoped they can never fubſiſt a- 
gain. The long ill underſtanding be- 
cween the King of Pruſſia and our 

court, and his cloſe connexion with 
that of Verſgilles, raiſed no ill- 
grounded apprehenſions that he 


might be induced to act a dangerous 


part on this occaſion. Ruſſia was 


therefore a proper ally, who had both 


a political and perſonal enmity to this 
monarch, and who * ſure to 

employ a great power with great vi- 
OY bh —_ But this ſy- 
: = was in a ſhort time totally re- 

verſed. The King of Pruſha had 
been tog well apptiſed of the cloſe 
conjunction of the courts of Peterſ- 
Fes and. Vienna, and of the real 


motiye to that conjunction, to have 


—* Tir Hiſtory e tbe. Prefent War. 
4 be CS , . zu 4 Bk. 
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rr 


with that power. By this extraor- 
dinary revolution, the whole political 
ſyſtem of Europe aſſumed a new 
r it was indeed a revolution ſo 
extraordinary, that we ſhall be juſti- 
fied-if we interrupt theſcourſe of this 
narrative, to look back at the cauſes. 
which produced it. wy 
The houſe of Brandenbourg, a 
little more than two centuries -ago, 
was in a very humble condition. 
But by the part ſhe took in the fefor- 


mation, which put into her 3 
eſtates of the Teutonic order; by a 
marriage from which ſhe , acquir- 
ed the dutchy of Cleves ; and by 
an uncommen ſucceſſion of able 


Princes who carefully improved eve- 


ry turn in the affairs of Germany te 


their advantage, ſhe raiſed herſelf 


by degrees to a conſiderable ſtate, to 


an electorate, and at laſt to a royalty, 


the leaſt deſign of embroiling himſelf not only in name butin power. The 


With England. Matters were there- 
-  fare.,yery ſoon explained, and the 
. zreaty between his Pruſſian majeſty 
dad this court,/to keep all foreigners 

put of the Ele, was ſigned at 


London in | January 1756. Theſe 


treaties were cenſured as inconſiſtent 
with each other; but in reality they 
were conſiſtent enough, aiming pre- 
ciſely at the ſame object, to oppoſe 
{chemes meditated by France for 


nature infintely more ſurpriſing. 
Te Empreſs Queen of Hungary, 
facing England in no diſpoſition to 
8 in her deſigus, had re- 
_ <qurle ta other meaſures. The houſe 
- of Auſtria, which had formerly 


| 4 | ited. Europe to preſerve her from 


Power of France, now entered 


| he # + _—_— 4 4 # 7 — . 4 Sf 4 
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late King of Pruſſia, in order te 


ſtrengthen this power, though he 
paſt almoſt his whole reign in the 


moſt prefound peace, gave his 


whole attention to his army; frugal 
in all other reſpects, in this alone 
he was expenſive; it was his bu- 
ſineſs, and what was perhaps of 
greater moment, it was his only di- 


yerſion, Thus in a reign apparently 


inactive, there was always kept up 
an army of near 100, ooo men, in as 


much exerciſe as they could have in 


peace, and formed with the moſt per- 
fect diſcipline. _ | 

When his preſent majeſty came 
to the throne; he immediately ſhew- 
ed a diſpoſition, of employing -ef- 
fectually that military force which 
his father had ſpent his life only in 
forming and training. He managed 
his diſpute with the Biſhop of Liege 
by the ſummary method of force; 


and ſeemed diſpoſed, to carry all 


things with ſq high an hand, as made 
"= indeed Nn e a Sed, but 
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much dreaded too by the Princes of ſaw herſelf defeated in thres pitched 


the Empire, who ſaw that there was battles; her new ally the Ring of 
another power to be feared in Ger- Poland, driven from his German do- 


many, beſides that of Auſtria. But mimons, and the Ring of Pruſſia en- 
theſe were ſmall matters, rather tering Dreſden in triumph, where he 
figns of the diſpoſition of this Prince, gave the law in a treaty, by” 5 5 


than exertions of it. He meditated which Sileſia was once more | © > 

much greater things; and only wait - ſolemnly confirmed to him: 745. 
ed an opportunity to make good the in return to which he guarantied to 
antient claims of his family on the the Queen of Hungary the reſt of 
moſt conſiderable part of the dutchy her dominios. 
of Sileſia. The right to that dutch) The Queen of” Hungary eould- 


had been a very intricate affair; but not eaſily loſe the memory of the 


the houſe of Auſtria availing herſelf wound ſhe had received in the loſs of 
of the greatneſs of her power, and one of the fineſt and rieheſt parts of 
of a diſſenſion between the Elector all her dominions. Silefia, which ſhe 


bound by theſe acts, though con- . fterling. Phe peace was 


houſe of Auſtria; to reſume what ing it. She 


their power and the embarraſfed with the court of Peterſhourg bourg of an 4 


eircumſtances --of his 7 had innocent and ſimply defen- 1 © 
1 0 


Dec mediately on the death of peared to the public; 174 


1540. Charles the 6th,” when the but fix ſecret and ſeparate articles 
74% Auſtriat” greatneſs ſeemed” were added to it; one'0f which pro- 
irrecoverably loſt, he entered into vides, that in caſe his Pruſſian majeſty Ba 
Sileſia, and made himſelf maſter” ſhould attack her majeſty the Rai 
of the whole country with little * preſs Queen; or the Empreſs of Rur 
* T ben uniting with the ſia, or even the republick of Poland. 
French and Bavarians, he ſecured* that this attack ſhould he confidered® 
his conqueſts by two deciſive vie- as a breach of the treaty of Dreſden 5: 
i tories, and by a. treaty: that the right of the Empreſs Queer) 
me 11> which yielded” him the” to Sileſin ceded by chat treaty ſhould 
n | greateſt'and beſt part of revivey” and that the eonttacting 
Sileſta and dthe whole county of powers ſhouſd mutually furmm an 


june 2, "Platz." os the cauſe of army\of 60,000 mew/to-re-nvelt dhe 
une n the? Emperor which the Empreſs Queen wich that dutchy. 49 


42 2: King of Pruſſia had em- - T's: this ſo extraordinarp-atreatyy? 
| boaced,- ſoon catiſed: ©: refiewal off the King of Poland as ee + 


F hy 


holtthties ; the Queen of Hungary | | ._---accede; f wo 
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1 King of Poland, under pretence of 
a2 military amuſement, drew toge- 
x ther about 


tant 


of ſtronger ſupports 
2 * «Ks eee : | 
| _ dertaken. She found 
{ _ Britain, 

os much for her diſtreſs; would do little 
' - - for her ambition: ſhe therefore had 


ſigning the. treaty ; but till, with 


y the conſent of the parties concerned, 


whom he fully convinced of his re- 
ſolution to co operate in all their 


meaſures. He deſired and they a- 
greed, that in the ſucceſs of their 


arms he ſhould have a ſhare in the 


ſpoil, on the footing of a treaty for 
the eventual partition of 


2 19, the King of Pruflia's do- 
745. minions. made in the laſt 
war. On theſe conditions the King 


was underſtood, and received as a 


_ party to the treaty of . = 
ures, 


In con nſequence of theſe 


7 be „ Bliſtory 3 of eb 


& Seele; and he did ſo far accede to 
it, as to ſhew he perfectly agreed in 
his ſentiments with theſe, courts. 
But his fituation. in the jaws of a 
formidable enemy, and the experi- 
ence of paſſed misfortunes, had ren- 
dered him ſo wary,. that be declined 


ments; 
of. Poland without actually ſigning, 


and receiving only a 
were employed to 


Preſent War. 
Empreſs at Verſailles thi: 


of May, 


1756, a remarkable æra in the Por; ER 


litical hiftory of Europe. 


The ſecret articles of the treaty of 2 


Peterſbourg, the fountain of the pre- 
ſent troubles, and the ſteps taken to 
put that treaty in execution, though. 


formed and carried on with as much 


ſecrecy as earneſtneſs, could not eſ- 
cape the vigilance of his Pruſſian ma- 
jeſty, who watched all their motions, 


and had perfect e of their 


moſt hidden deſigns. When, there- 
fore, he perceived that by the breach 
between England and France, the 
Empreſs Queen would take advan- 
tage of thele troubles to avail her- 
ſelf of her alliances and her arma-- 
he ordered his miniſter at 
Vienna to demand à clear explica- 


tion, and proper aſſurances concern- 


ing the preparations he ſaw making : 

dry and equi- 
vocal anſwer, that the Empreſs had 
taken meaſures for her own ſecurity 


| to and that of her allies and friends, 


was fixed in an 


hernia and Moravia; & ang the 


of Pirna. The Qu 
, — 


e dene fo 


recourſe to France, who joyfully ac 


» >  ' cepting an alliance, that promiſed. 
d conſound the whole Germanic 
1 1 3 treaty Machs 


men, with which 
be occupied the ſtrong and impor-. 
be ESD cen of 
Hungary ſaw that ſhe ſtood in need 


2 tothe the King believed himſelf no longer 
1 machfhstions bound to preſerve. any terms; a, 
had ken.” fall ener, -and Ruſſia 
unalterable enmity, 

to that monarch, Preparations of 


ines and armies were made 


dangerous war was to be kept out of 
his own territories at any rate; and 
being always in perfect readineſs for 


action, he fell upon Saxony with a 


conſiderable army. _ _ 

At firſt the King of Pruſſia emed 
only to demand a free paſ- A 
ſage for his troops, and an 8. 2 
obſervance of the neutrality p rofeſ- 
ſed. by the King of Poland; Tt as 
he had very good reaſons to diſtruſt 
ſuch a neutrality, he demanded as 


= 4 ſecurity, that the Saxon troops 


- ſhould quit the ſtrong poſt they oc- 
cupied, and diſperſe themſelves 
immediately. This demand was re- 
fuſed, and the King of Pruſſia in 
conſequence of that refuſal, imme 
diately formed a ſort of blockade 


wet & view to reduce i it * Rade 


1756. 


about the Saxon camp at Pirna, 


Wo * — — 


© ſince its inacceſſible ſituation render - 
end an attack unadviſeable. There 
were in Bohemia two Auſtrian ar- 
inies under M. Brown and M. Picolo- 
mini; to keep theſe in awe, M. 
Schwerin had entered Bohemia from 

the county of Glatz ; and M. Keith 
had penetrated into that kingdom on 
the ſide of Miſnia. But the King of 
Pruſſia, not entirely confiding in theſe 
diſpoſitions ; and ſtill apprehenſive 
that M: Brown might be able to con- 
vey ſome relief to the Saxons, re- 
ſolved to bring him to an action, to 
the ſucceſs of which he knew his 
own preſence would greatly contri- 
bute. He therefore lett the blockade 
of the Saxon army, joined his forces 
under Keith, and engaged 
Der . the Auſtrians at 2 
Here he obtained a victory, which, 
though it was not undiſputed with 
tegard to the field of battle, yet 
with regard to the conſequences it 
was as deciſive as could be withed. 
M. Brown found it impracticable to 
relieve the Saxons, notwithſtanding 
the judicious efforts he made for 
that purpoſe ; and that army, after 
a vain attempt to retire from their 
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difficult poſt, which had one fault, 
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that it was as difficult to leave it as 
to force it, were obliged to ſurrender 
rifoners of war. The King of 
oland quitted his German domini- 
ons; and the Pruſſians took up their 
winter quarters in Saxony, ſeized 
upon the fevenues, levied exorbitant 
contributions, and obliged the coun- 
try to furniſh recruits. This un- 
happy people ſaw their country ex- 
hauſted, and fofced to beat the bur- 
then of a wat againſt itſelf. It was 
then, that the King of Pruſſia con- 
ſulting the rules of policy, more than 
thoſe of "olienels, made himſelf 
maſter of the archives at Drefden, in 
doing which ſome roughneſs was uſed 
towards the Queen; but he made 
himſelf amends for the clamour in- 
duſtriouſſy raifed on this pretence, by 
acquiring the originals of thefe pieces, 
whichevinced fo the world the reality 
of the deſign againſt him, and which 
therefore in a great meaſure juſtified 
the means he Had taken to come at 
them, as well as the extraordinary = 
ſeverities he uſed towards the unfor< 


tunate Saxons. _ 


State of the Engliſh miniſtry. 
Factions. A coalition. 
the Nabeb... Angria reduced 


"2 HILST the King of Pruſſia 

| paſſed the winter in the moſt 
vigorous preparations for carrying 
on the war, his ally Great Britain 
\Preſented a very different face of 
things. The loſs of Minorca 

Kings: the people into the utmoſt 
grief mixed with ſhame, for ſuch a 
= Ws: che national honour, 5 
Vin indignation not only againſt 
- thoſe who had acted 1 


* 
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8 hole who had provided inſufficient- 
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The characters and deſigns of the ſeveral 
2275 taken by the French. Calcutta taken by \ - 


Admiral V. atſon. 


ly for the relief of that important 


poſſeſſion. The public reſentment, 


which at firſt feemed io have no 

other object than Byng, was ſoon. 
turned againft the miniſtry. The 
clamour in parliament was great; 
without doors it was exceſſive. Ad- 
dreſſes praying à ſtrict enquiry. inte 
the cauſe of our misfortunes, were - 


- 


dom. The miniſtry, notwithſta 8 
ing this general diſcontent, had 4 


Fat "LITE ; 4 they might have 
food, had they agreed amongſt them- 
ſelves. The commons could not be 
brought to any angry votes; and the 
- reſult of the enquiry into the loſs of 
Minorca, was as favourable as they 
could have wiſhed. But Mr. F 
thought it not adviſcable to bear a 
large proportion of the odium cauſed 
by counſels, in which he had little 


ſhare. Perhaps, he thought this gr 


embarraſſment, a ſituation not un- 
fayourable to the arrangement he 
had always aimed at ; he therefore 


ſuddenly e. up an employment, po 


Which he hoped to reſume augment- 
ed with greater power. 

On the removal of this rincipal 

Props the whole ſtructure of the mi- 

fell to pieces. The D. of N. 

the Ch. the firſt lord of the ad- 

iralty reſigned ; and the chiefs of 

= oi by whoſe manœuvres they 

5 VE placed, naturally fuc- 

ceeded to the management 

"og of affairs, They who had 

re gave them no apparent op- 

ition in parliament; but whether 

it was, that the new "miniſtry were 


 theinſelyes too freſh from oppoſition, 


and ſome of them too full of the po- 

Pular manners that introduced them 
0 court to be perfectly a agreeable i in 
the cloſet, or that they bad made 


then 
ing their employments for ſome 


months, to the great concern. of 


the public, Ne their turn were 
iged to quit their poſts. 
Arn . This: Was Wo helm of, go- 
ä yerament a ſecond time a- 
© bandohed. The "eaſe of the King 
Aud the nation Was at that juncture 
ul deplorable. We were without 
e who could do us the leaft 
_ ſervices; engaged in a war hitherto 
3 ob: the moſt formid- 
le power n Exrope ; we almoſt 
n br * mille tary virtue; 
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r bottom foo narrow, after hold- 


znblic ſpirit Sperre xterly extin- 
5 iſhed, Phil the rage of faction 
Pon with the utmoſt violence; 


our operations were totally = gr 


ed; and having no miniftr 
blithed, we had no plan to fo — 
Three factions Geided the ruſing 
men of the nation, for the groſs of 
the people ſeemed to have no fur- 
ther views than à redreſs of their 
tevances, by whatever means that 


could be brought about ; the firft 


of theſe factions was compoſed of 


thoſe who had grown to place and 
wer, or had formed their con- 
nexions under the old miniftry. They 
were ſome of the moſt re elpectable 
perfons in the nation, and had un- 
doubtedly the greateſt parliamentary 
intereſt. They had at the ſame time 
another i inter. hardly tefs confider- 
able, that of the monied people; 
but in ſome points, and. theſe ma- 
terial too, they were weak. They 
were not at all popular; a matter of 
. confideration in àa government 
ours ; and they were uppotee 

by the groſs of the 2 A 
be 7 the direction prear pol. 
tical abilities. 

The ſecond faction, though not 


fuſpected of the want of ſufficient 
ability, was yet more unpopular 
than the former ; they had not at- 
tempted to preferve even the Apen: 
rances 


effential to popularity ; and 
to them the more eſſential, as "thais 


parliamentary firength was, how- 


ever reſpectable, much inferior to 
the firft. If their influence at one 


court was able to ballance that of 
g the old miniſtry, by means of a then 


powerful connection, that very con- 


nection made them far worſe at ano- 


ther court, and worſe with the ge- 


nerality of the people, who entfkr:. 
tained or pretended at leaſt to euter- 
rain, ſuſpicions of a nature the more 


dangerous, as they were * —_ 


1756, 


ped-in hints and whiſpers, and nover, ſuc 
. come to a full and open 


The third party, bad little par- 
liamentary and leſs. court inffuence; 
but they had a prodigious populari- 
ty, which ſupplied every other, de- 

fed. The abilities of their leader 
were of the moſt ſhining kind; his 
application equal to his abilities ; his 
diſintereſtedneſs was confeſſed by his 
enemies; and though it would have 
ſhined in the days of heroiſm, was 
. 2 valued, * ſet off to 
eater advantage by the genera] 
CE which 1 among 
the men' of bufineſs. The nation 
repoſed the moſt perfect obedience in 
his integrity and love to his country. 


| = ty, conſcious where its 
ength lay, cultivated with great care 
2 — 2 which was the baſis of 


their power; even perhaps ſo as to 
impair on ſome occaſions the digaity 
of government. 
ITheſe three factions differed Hoch 
eachother extremely with regard to 
power, the grand object of all fac- 
tions. But iu the general ſcheme of 
their politics, the two firſt were 
: pretty much agreed. Looking on 
rance as the molt conſtant and moſt 


dangerous enemy of Great Britain. 


they dreaded: the increaſe of her 
power and influence' among the 
neighbouring nations as the greateſt 
of all evils. To prevent ſo danger- 


ous an aggrasdiſement, they thought 
it ns neceflary to. preſerve: 4 
of af attaining this end they gifteratl, 


conſtant attention to the 
power, and to ſeek our particular 
fafety and liberty in the general ſaft- 
ty and liberty of Europe. A cloſe 
connection was therefore to be kept 
up with the powers of the gonti- 
nent, got only by continual negoti- 

ations, but by large ſubſidies, and 
even hy aſſiſting them witk our 
_—_ if the occafion bands require 
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ar land force 
1 to be a 2 
Our navys they thaonght. ought by 
no means to be d'; but it 
was only. to be cukivated and em- 
ployed ſubſerviently to the more 
comprehenſive continental ſyſtem. 
Theſe parties were far from being 
friends to arbitrary power, or in any 
ſort averſe to par liaments; they loved 
the conſtitution; but they were for 
preſerving the authority of govern», 
ment entire, -and;in its utmoſt lawful 
force. To make government more 
eaſy, knowing, that many would di- 
ſturb it, from diſaffection or diſguſt, 
or miſtaken notions of liberty, they, 
thought it juſt ta rule men by their in- 
tereſts if they could not by their vir 
tues, and they had long been · in wy 
practice of procuring a majori 
parliament, by the diſtribution 8 
numerous lucrative places and em- 
ployments which our conſtitution 
leaves in the diſpoſal of the Crowns: 
Several believed thatno other method 


was practicable, conſider ingtke nature 


of mankind, : and out patticular em 

of. gover umts 5 
But the third and als party, . 
was influenced by difteterit prineiples. 


They logked indeed on the ed 


af Franca in tlie ſame light with the: 
two formen, and were of the ſame 
opinion concerning the neceſſity of 
ſetting bounds to it. ln the means 


Qur ſituation they thought dictated: 
a narrower, but a more natural, 4 
ſafer, and a leſs expenſive plan af 
politics, than that whieh: had been 
adopted by the other party. Wee 
aught never to forget, ſaid they, that | 
we are an iſland: and that this aize: 


cumſtance ſo favourable. bath t6:aue; 
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and they mutu 
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o  feribes to us a conduct very different 
from that of every other nation. Our 


natural ſtrength isa maritime ſtrength, 
as trade is our natural employment ; 
theſe muſt always go hand in hand, 
ally ſupport each 
other. But, if turning our back to 
our real intereſts, - and abandoning 


dur natural element, we enter that 


inextricable labyrinth of continental 
politicks ; if we make ourſelves par- 
dies in every controverſy ; if we ex- 
hauſt our wealth in purchaſing the 


uſeleſs and precarious friendſhip of 


every petty prince or ſtate; if we 
waſte the blood of our people in all 
the quarrels that may ariſe on the 


continent; ſo far from going in the 
right way to reduce France, that 


We attack her on the ſtrong fide, and 
only deſtroy ourſelves by our ill 
judged efforts againſt the enemy. 
That we can have nothing to fear 


| _ fromthe ſuperiority of France on 
the continent, whilſt we preſerve 


our ſuperiority at ſea; that we can 
always cut the finews of the enemy's. 
ſtrength by deſtroying their traffic; 
that to fear an invaſion from a 
3 weak in its marine, is the 
dleſt of all fears; that in caſe 
an invaſign were poſſible, a well 


* 


trained national militia, ſupplying 


by their zeal the defects of their dii- 


. Cipline, would prove our beſt pro- 
tection; that a ſtanding army is in 


whatever ſhape dangerous to free- 
dom; and that a goyernment like 
ours, connected by its very eſſence 
with the liberty of the ſubject, can 


never be in Want of the ſupports of 


men need no bribes to perſuade them 


* 
> Lo 


to their duty. | 
"Theſe notions, ſo oppoſite in their 


deſpotic power. As little is parlia- 


mentary influence neceſſary. A go- 


verument pleaſing to the people, as 
every good government mutt be, can 


never be generally oppoſed ; and 


extreams, might be reconciled in a 
medium, and uſed to temper each 
other. For as, on one hand, it would 
be very abſurd to make no ſort of 
advantage of our infular fituation, 
but to engage in all the buſineſs of 
the continent without. reſerve, and 
to plunge ourſelves into real evils 


out of dread of poſſible miſchiefs; ſo - 


on the other hand, to think ourſelves 


wholly unconcerned in the fortunes 
of our neighbours on the continent, 
or to think of aiding them in any 
caſe, only by the way of diverſion 
with our fleets, would be a way of 
proceeding, ſtill more extravagant 
than the former. If ſuch notions were 
reduced to practice, we might ſoon 
loſe all theſe advantages derived from 
a ſituation which we abuſed. 
The reaſonableneſs of ſuch a tem- 
perament, could not be perceived 
during the ferment of that time, in * 
which theſe topies were bandied to 
and fro with infinite heat. The re- 
ſignation, or rather deprivation, of 
the popular miniſtry, only increaſed 
their popularity, and the general 
diſcontent ; the people could not 
believe that good meaſures could be 
purſued, when thoſe, in whom alone 
they confided, were not employed ; 
almoſt 'all the corporations of the 
kingdom preſented ' the | deprived 
miniſters with their freedom, and 
addreſſed them in the warmeſt man- 


ner, teſtifying the moſt entire ap- 


probation of their conduct, and the 


ſincereſt concern to ſee them out of 


employment. | 

This conflict between an old eſta- 
bliſhed intereſt, and the torrent of 
popularity, continued for a long time, 
and the nation was almoſt ruined by 
it. Tt is not eaſy, nor perhaps quite 
proper, to attempt to trace the ſteps 
by which ſo happy a coalition, as we 


have ſeen take place, was brought 
about. But it was formed in ſück 


man- 


June 29. 
1 757 have hop d for at that time. 


folidity, and produced ſuch excel - 
lent effects, as I believe the 
moſt ſanguine could not 


Mr. P. was again reſtored to the of- 
fice of ſecretary of ſtate, the D. of 
N. was placed at the head of the 
treaſury, Mr. F, was appointed pay - 
maſter of the forces. This arrange- 


ment, which gave very general ſatis- 


faction, was however diſlſixed by 
thoſe, whom their violent attach- 
ment to their party had inſpired 
with a narrow and exclufive ſpirit. 
It was the beſt meaſure, becauſe it 
was an healing meaſure ; and it was 


| Hetle lefs than impoſſible for any 


2 party to carry on public 
ufineſs on its ſingle bottom. 

It was high time that our domeſtic 
diſſentions ſhould be compos d at laſt. 
From every quarter of the world, in 


AUS-14- we heard of nothing but 

750. joſſes and calamities. In 
America we loſt the Fort of Oſwego. 
That fort, ſituated at the mouth of 
the Onondaga river, commanded a 
commodious harbour on the Lake 
Ontario. It was built by General 
Shirley, and deſigned to cover the 
country of the Five Nations; to ſecure 
the Indian trade; to interrupt the 
communication between the French 
northern and ſouthern eftabliſh- 
ments; and to open a way to our 
arms to attack the forts of Frontenac 
and Niagara. For theſe purpoſes, 
ſome frigates had been fitted out for 
cruiſing, and a number of boats 
prepared for the tranſportation of 


troops; but they all fell to the ene- 
my with the fort, where 100 
pieces of cannon were, and a conſi- pal 


derable quantity of proviſion. 1600 
men were made priſoners of, war. 
The place made but a trifling reſiſt- 
ance, ſcarce holding out three days; 


& 4 


\ Which we had any concerns 
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manner, has held together with ſuch 


the attempts to relieve” it were too 
—_ The French demoliſhed the 
ore, T7, TO TD STE nee nun . 
Our loſſes were not confin d to A- 
merica. The E. India company recei- 
ved a blow, which would have ſhaken 
an eſtabliſhment - of leſs ſtrength 
to its foundations. The news. of - 

the war between France and Eng- 
land had not yet reached India, but 


a new and very formidable enemy. 


was raiſed up in that quarter. The 


Nabob of Bengal (the Nabobs are a 


ſpecies of viceroys to the Grand Mo- 
gul, grown almoſt independent in 
their ſeveral provinces,) irritated at 
the protection given to one of his 
ſubjects in the Engliſni fort of Cal- 

cutta, and, as it is faid, at the refu - 


ſal of ſome duties to which he claim 


ed a right, levied a great „ and 
laid Fn to that 8 | "The Gover-! ; 
nor, terrified by the numbers of the 
enemy, abandoned the fort with ſe- 
veral of the principal perſons in the 
ſettlement, who ſaved themſelves 
with their moſt valuable effects on 
board the ſhips. 
Thus deſerted, Mr. Hollwel, the 
ſecond ia command, bravely held 
the plaee to the laſt extremity, with 
a few gallant friends, and the re- 
mains of a feeble gatriſon. A very 
noble defence was: inſufficient: to 
keep an untenable place, or to affect 
an ungenerous enemy. The 5 
fort was taken; and theas Tae 
riſon being made priſoner s, 
were thruſt into a narraw dun- 
geon. Hollwel, with a fe others, 
came out alive, to paint à ſcene of 


the mott cruel diſtreſs which perhaps: 
human nature ever ſuffered. The 


Eaſt India company laſt their princi- 
al ſettlement in Bengal, and a fort, 
which ſecured to them the moſt va- 
luable part of their trade 
In the ſpace of this unfortunate 
year, we were ſtripped of * 


=> ; 


a Fiery V dt Profent War.” 
5 and Oſwegog ve apprehended Aft 


-invaſlow'et fatcat Britain * 5 1 a —— 2 e l 
councils were torn to pieces by n BIRAY ears me to 
tions; And aur nrilitary falne was the Engliſ trade in — Eaft Indies. 
orery: where in contempt. Amidſt This ſerviee was performed by Ad- 
Fed: 1 \thele loſſes, we: conſidered miral . eren Yo 
| th. as. fone. Cs the re- year. 
If in 5 "CHAP. I 


8 abe 8 "PA the King of Bust al paſs. the | 
. of 2 — 5 "Bohemia  Baytle of Prague. Prague 


2 inveſted.” =! ee oo * _ eng rg army. "On 
-: if C. 


1 


5 HAT n turn ke Enplith = 
144 tics were like to talks in the 
year 1757 ſcemed: for ſome time 
uncortainl. The new miniſtry did 
not ſdem welt:eftablitked ; mor was 
it mell known, whether they would 
purſus the plam and preſerve tlie 


- exdineftions/'of the old. Abroad, 


3 r open- 
| | Ion with the SS 


EF — to b 
the Queen of Hungary, the — — 
| tageous choice the had made in con- 
ning herſelf with the houſe of 
Bourbon, formed to great arinies. 


Te frſt was vumpoſed of near 
men the flower of the 
attended wirli a vat : 
— nd — by Me de 
Etrees, 8 of the beſt eſta- 


30,009} 


© bliſhed reputation the had in ber 


Contades; 7M. Chevert; and the 


1 Cont de St. Germain, all officers 
= of high character, and all fit to com- 
mand in chief, if M. de Etrees had 
ted to that emi- 


nor been appoin 


nence. This formidable army paſ- 


det the Rhine, and marched by 


a4 in order to invade the 
King of Pruſh's dominions in qua- 


_ of ullies tothe Empreſs Queen, 
and "guardians f the liberties, _w 
Raz 


7 


— —＋Æri’·ͤ. — —2——T— 


him ſerved M. de 
the preceding ſummer, 


the Bote. Fry to no * ins 
tent, as it-was-pretended ; but in re- 
ality, with view to reduce Hano- 
ver alſo. They judged that their ope- 
rations againſt the of. Pruſſia 
might be executed, and their ſcheme 
to drive tl 


and the ſame blow. The ſecond 
army was coππ]ꝛnanded by the Prince 
de Soubiſe; it conſiſted of abeut 
25,900 men. : This army was de- 
ſtined ta ſtrengthen the Imperial 


army of execution; but before it 


had paſſed the Rhine; it made itſelf 
maſter of Cleues, Meurs and Gueldres, 
whilſt a detachment fiom d Etrees 8 


army ſeined upon the town of Emb- 
den, and erke. elſe belonged. 0 


Fruſſia i in Eaſt Frielan c. 
As ſpon as the King of Pruſſia bad 
eine Saxony in the beginning of 
proceſs was 
commenced againſt him in the Em- 


peror's Anke” council, and before 


the diet of the Empire. It is not 
difficult to conceive how the affair 
muſt have been decided; when theſe 


who feared the King of Pruſſia, be- 


lieved they had a fair opportunity 
to 1 him: and when: thoſe 
who feared: the houſe of Auſtria, 


* fear, n | 
Ee. ſup- 


duftion of 61 . fort of An- 


King of England into 
ſome conceſſions with regard to A- 
merica, might be campleated 5 one 


\ 

g \ 
} 

© | 


1 75 7. 5 : 
ſupport the power they dreaded : 
accuſtomed as they were to the in- 
fluence of a family in which the 
Empire had fo long been in a man- 
ner hereditary ; and overawed by the 

appearance of a confederacy, the 
moſt formidable the world had ever 


yet ſeen. Accordingly the King of 


Pruſſia was condemned for contu- 

macy ; and the Fiſcal had orders to 
notify to him that he was put under 
the ban of the Empire, and adjudged 
fallen from all the dipnities and pot- 
ſeſſions which he(held under it. The 
circles of the Empire were ordered 
to furniſh their contingents of men 
and money to put this ſentence 'in 
execution; but the eontingents 
were collected ſlowly, the troops 
were badly compoſed, and probably 
this army had never been able to 
act, if it had not been for the aſſiſt- 
ance afforded under the Prince de 
Soubiſe. 8 e 

The Auſtrians who were prinei- 
pane quarrel, were not behind 

eir auxiliaries in the greatneſs of 


their preparations; they made the 


moſt ſtrenuous efforts, by which 
they aſſembled a body of upwards 
of 100,000 men in Bohemia, 
and committed the) command to 
Prince Charles of Lorrain, aſſiſted 
things threatened the King of Pruſſia. 
The Cxarina, true to her reſentments 
and her engagements, had ſent a 
body of 69;000 men commanded by 
M. Apraxin, who were in full march 
to invade the ducal Pruſſia, whilſt a 
a ſtrong fleet was equipped in the 
Baltick, to co-operate” with that ar- 
my. Although the King of 'Swe- 
den was allied in blood and inelinati- 
on to his Pruſſran majeſty, yet the 
jealoufy which the Senate entertained 
of their ſoyvereign; the hope of re- 


63 . 1 314.24 E ; 7 ho 3 (117327 3 5 
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covering their ancient profeſſions-in 


Pomerania by means of 'the preſent 
troubles, and in fine their old attach- 
ment to France newly cemented by 
intrigues and ſabfidies, -madetheir ill 
inclinations to the 'cauſe of Prufſia 
more than ſuſpicious. - Hitherto in- 


deed nothing more than the tendency * 
of their councils Was fully known. 


The Duke of Mecklenbourg took 
the ſame party, and agreed to joi 

the Swediſh arm ben it houkd be 
aſſembled, with '6000'mery” u pre- 
ceeding-'which he has fince had rea- 
fon to repent bitterly. 
eachof which had in their turn been 
a terror to all Europe, united to re- 
duce the heir of the Marquiſſes of 


Brandenbourg; and in ſuch a point 


of danger and glory, had the great 
and formidable abilities of bis Pruſ- 


ſian majeſty placed him, Witk lit- 


tle, in compariſon, that could ien- 
able him to ſuſtain the violende 
of fo many ſhoeks, except 
thoſe abilities ſupplied. Rut his 
aſtoniſhing economy, ' the incom- 
parable order of | his finaness, che 
diſcipline of his -armies beyond all 
praiſe, a fagacity that forefaw every 
thing, a vigilance that attended 
every thing, a conſtancy that no 
labour could ſubdue, a courage that 


no danger could diſmay, an intuitive 


glance that catches the deeiſtve mo- 
ment, all theſe ſeemed to form a 


ſort of ballance to the vaſt weignt 
againſt him, turned the wiſhes of his 
friends into hopes, and made them 
depend upon refourees-that are not E 


within the power of calculation. 
' The only army that appeared in 


his favour was a body of between 


30 and 40,000 Hanoverians and 
Heſſians, who with ſome reinforce- 


ments of his own troops, forme an 


FE, 


Thus were 


2 * 
beer Mut on * 


cept hat 
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F army. of obſervation, commanded 


pediments in his way. 


| by bis Royal Highneſs the Duke of 


Cumberland; this army was poſted 
on the Weſer, to watch the motions 


of M. dEctrees. The vaſt and un- 
wieldy body of the French, encum- 


bered as the French armies always 
are by an immenſe Da ggage and an 
innumerable multitude of mouths 


without hands, made a very flow 


8 the rough and 


en country that lies between the 
Rhine and the Weſer. All the abi- 
lities of the French general were 
employed in finding ſubſiſtence for 


bis troops. His Royal Highneſs on 
the other hand, diſplayed great a- 


bilities in throwing all poſſible im- 
But when 
theſe impediments were removed by 


the ſuperiority of numbers, the 


* 8 Hanoverian army grodualy gave 
©. way, | yielding to 


at ſuperiority, 
and the French troops paſſed the 


MWeſer without oppoſition. 


bis Pruſſian 


majeſty being determined according 
to his maxim, to lay the cloth as 
far from home as poſſible; made his 

_ _ diſpoſitions for carrying the war in- 
to Bohemia as ſpeedily as the ſeaſon 
would admit. Three great bodies 
of | his troops entered into that 
_ kingdom. by three very different 
vas, but nearly at the ſame time. 
M. Schwerin penetrated into it from 
-_ "Silefia, Ibe Prince of Bevern en- 
- tered with the corps under his com- 


5 * « 
. 
? | as A 
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y to a more deciſi ve 


victory, a body of 28,000 


3 $ Apr. 21. Auſtriaus who oppoſed him. 
: be King bimſelf prepared to enter 


N 


Bohemia at a great diſtance from the 


corps commanded by theſe generals; 


and as he ſeemed diſpoſed to march 
towards Egra, the penny imagined 


* he intended to execute 


ome deſi 
diftin& from the obje& of his other 


armies. With this idea they de- 


* 9 > 
-—- 


very great; | 
yet a greater loſs in the death of 
two of the beſt Generals in Europe. 
M. Schwerin was killed at the age 
of eighty-two, with the colonel's 
ſtandard in his hand at the head of 
his regiment. 
a wound, which, from the chagrin 
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tached a body of 20,000 men, to 
.obſerve his motions. The King of 


Pruſſia finding that this feint had all 
its effect, made a ſudden and maſ- 
terly: movement to his left, by which 
he cut off all communication be- 
tween that detachment and the 
main army of the Auſtrians. Spirited 
with this advantage, he puſhed on- 
wards with the utmoſt rapidity to 
Prague, where he joined the corps 
under the Prince of Bevern and M. 
Schwerin, who had advanced with 


inconceivable diligence to meet him. 


Never were operations executed 
with more judgment, celerity and 
=» 55 

The Auſtrian army was little 
ſhort of 100,000 men, May 6. 
and the ſituation of their 
camp, fortified by every advantage 
of nature, and every contrivance 
of art, ſuch as on common occaſi- 


ons might juſtly be conſidered as 


impregnable; but the Pruſſians, be- 


ing nearly as numerous as the ene- 
my, infpired by a ſociety of danger 


with their * filled with that 
uſi 


noble enth which, whillt it 
ur 

enſures their ſucceſs, paſſed mo- 
raiſes, climbed precipices, faced 
batteries, and after a bloody and 


obſtinate reſiſtance, totally defeated 
the Auſtrians. They took 


| their 
camp, military cheſt, cannon, all 
the trophies of a complete victory. 
The loſs on the ſide of the vic- 
tor, as well as the uiſhed, was 
but both ſides had 


M. Brown received 


bd * 


he ſuffered rather than from its own 
nature, proved mortal. 
J)) LA # About 


| ges to daring enterpriſes, almoſt 


. 


9. 


n © Mot a r 


„ | 
About 40, oco of the Auſtrian ar- 


my took refuge in Prague. The 
. veſt fled different ways. The King 
of Pruſſia loft no time to inveſt the 


place, and to cut off all ſuccours. 
if on one hand ſuch an immenſe 


8 made an attack unadviſea- 


le, on the other that formidable 
number itſelf ſeemed to make the 
reduction of the place by famine 
the more certain. The King of 


Pruſſia not relying ſolely on this, 
prepared to bombard the town. On 


the 2 9th of May, at midnight, after 
a moſt dreadful ſtorm of rain and 
thunder, as if it were to diſplay 
how much more ruinous the malice 
of men may be, than the greateſt 
terrors of nature, on the ſignal of a 
rocket, four batteries, which dif- 


charged every twenty-four hours two 
hundred and n bombs, 


beſides a vaſt multitude of red hot 


balls, began to pour deſtruction on 


that unfortunate city, which was 
ſoon in flames in every part. The 
garriſon made a vigorous defence, 
and one well conducted and deſpe- 
rate ſally: but they were repulſed 
with great loſs. The principal ma- 

iſtrates, burghers, and clergy, ſee- 
ing their city on the point of being 
reduced to an heap of rubbiſh, 
made the moſt moving ſupplications 
to the commander 'to liſten to terms. 
The commander was deaf to their 
prayers. Twelve thouſand of the 


moſt uſeleſs mouths were driven out 


of the city. The Pruſſians forced 
them in again. The affairs of the 


_ Empreſs ſeemed verging to inevitable 
dieſtruction; a whole army was upon 
the point of ſurrendering priſoners of 


war; the capital of Bohemia on the 
point of being taken, and with it al 


the reſt of that flouriſhing kingdom. 
The ſanguine friends of the King of 
Pruſſia began to compute the diſtance 
J.. os I 
In this deſperate fituation of af- 


The King of Pruſſis was hor leſs - 
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fairs, Leopold Count Daun entered 
on the ſtage, and began to turn the 


fortune of the war. This Genetal 4 


never had commanded. in chief be: 
fore; but he was formed, by a long 
courſe of experience in various parts 
of Europe, under the greateſt Gene- 
rals and in the moſt illuſtrious ſcenes 
of action. Though of a very noble 
family, he had without the leaſt 
aſſiſtance from court favour, riſen 
inſenſibly by the ſlow gradation of 
mere merit, with much eſteem and 


without any noiſe. This General f | 
arrived within a few miles of Prague, 


the day after the great battle. He 


collected the fugitive parties of the 


Auſtrian army, and retired to a poſt 
of great ſtrength, from whence he 

fed the troops in Prague with hopes 
of relief. But as no man better un- 
derſtood the ſuperiority of the Pruſ- 
ſian troops, and as he was ſenſible 
of the impreſſion which the late 
defeat had left upon his men, he 
carefully aveided to precipitate mat- 
ters by an haſty action. He knew 
that the fituation he had choſen 
would embarraſs the Pruſſians; 
that a large party of their army 
maſt be always employed to Watch 
him; that this would weaken 
their efforts againſt the great body. 


ſhut up in Prague, whilſt his 


own forces gained time to recover! 
their ſpirits, and to increaſe in 
ſtrength by the ' daily , ſuccours, 
which his court exerted all their 


powers to ſend him: with theſe 


ideas he waited in his entrenched 


camp at Colin, to act as events ſhould _ 
N . Xo as 2 2: 


direct. 2 | 


fenſible than Count Daun' of the ef- 
fe& of this condut. He determin- 
ed at all adventures to diſlodge him 
from the poſt ke held ; but whether 


it was that the King feared to weak- 
en his army, 2 5 had actually an 


f Army 


— * 
* 


denne belicye, or whether he 


- blinded by a train of uniform 
ce, which made him believe his 


- - arms irreſiſtible under every diſad- 
Vantage, or whatever were his mo- not 
ves or neceſſities, the whole army qual artillery, 
enxployed in this undertaking,” in- 
celuding the Prince of Bevern's corps, 
did not exceed 32,000 men, cayal- 
ry and infantry; and with theſe he 


Tune 18. 8 to attack 60,000 men, 
5 Jane ' © in opegf the ſtrongeſt ſitu 
ations which could be choten, and 

- "defended by a yaſt train of artillery. 
Whatever the moſt impetuous and 
well regulated courage, whatever 
n ardor inſpired by the remem- 
brance of ſa many victories could 
do towards overcoming every kind 


of diſadvantage, was done by the 


- Pruſfians on this occaſion. They 
returned: to the attack ſeven times: 


ina none of their victorious: battles 
bad their bravery been more con- 


ſpicuous. Both the Kings bro- 
| © = were in the field; and they 


did every thing that could be ex- 


from the King of Pruſſias 


boden The King himſelf at 
te the head of his cavalry, made one 


furious apd concluding charge. E- 
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very thing was tried, and every 
thing was unſucceſsful. The want 
of a ſufficiently numerons infantry, 
in a ground where his cavalry could 
— the want of an e- 
the advantageous ſitu- 
ation of the enemy, their numbers, 
their bravery, their General, obliged 
the King of Pruſſia to quit the field. 
What his loſs was is not ſo certain; 
it was undoubtedly great in the ac- 
tion, but ſtill greater by deſertions, 

and the innumerable ill conſequences 

that follow a defeat. | 

Though the King of Pruſſia was 
defeated in this battle, and though he 
brought on his defeat, in a great mea- 
fare, by ſome errors of his own, yet 
whatever ſmall blemiſh his military 
{kill might have ſuffered, his repu- 
tation was raiſed higher than ever, 
in the opinion of all judicious men, 
by the noble and candid manner in 
which he acknowledged his miſ- 
take, by the firmneſs with which 
he bore his misfortune, and by 
thoſe aftoniſhing ſtrokes of genius 
and heroiſm, by which he retriev- 
ed his loſs. The ſmiles of fortune 


make conquerors; it is her malice 


which diſcovers heroes. 
P. IV. : 


Conſequence of i of Colin... Zing rb 


Balle of Haſtenbech. Convention of . 
euort. Ruffens enter Pruſſia. Auſtrians be 


n. Expedition to Roc h- 
efiege Schabeidnitæ. French nnd 


Imperialifts make incur tions into Brandenburg. Swedes enter Pomerania. 


Battle 0 


tion, une baraille perdue a un 
maudait cu, more verified than in 
the conſequences of the unfortunate 
battle of Colin. Though the Ki 
retired e by his Ae 
be was obliged to rejoin his own 
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3  Norkitten. General Lehwald defeated. Bad condition of the 
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8” A EVER was the old obſerva- 


and to raiſe the blockade of chat 
place. The impriſoned Auſtrians . 


with joy received Count Daun their 


deliverer, and their united forces 


became greatly ſuperior to the 
Pruſſians. The King was in a ſhort 


time obliged to evacuate Bohemia, 
and take refuge in Saxony. The 


1737. 
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Auſtrians haraffed him as much as 
poſſible; but their armies, notwith- 


ſtanding their great ſuperiority, were 


not in a condition from their late fuf- 


upan him, as the frontiersof Saxony a 


bound with ſituations eafily defended. 


The King of Pruſſias misfortunes 
now poured in upon him at once, 
and from every quarter. The army 
commanded by the Duke of Cum- 
berland, who continually retired be- 
fore the French, after they had paſfed 
the Weſer, came however to a reſo- 
lution to make a ſtand at Haſtenbeck, 


within a few miles of Hammelen, 


where it was judged that the ſuperior 
numbers of the enemy might be the 
leaſt prejudicial ; but. notwithftand- 
ing the advantage of the ſituation, 
the bravery of the Hanoverians, and 
the conduct of the Duke, the allied 
army was driven from the field of 

battle, and retreated towards 


 Juiy2s. Stade. By taking this route 
his Royal Highneſs was driven into a 


fort of cul de ſac. Unable by his ſitu- 
ation to retire, or by his ſtrength to 
advarice, he was compelled to fign 
Sep. 8 the remarkable capitulation 
of Cloſter-feven, by which 
38000 Hanoverians laid down their 
arms, and were difperſed into diffe- 
rent quarters of cantonment. The 
Ain French army had a little be- 
ug O. fore this changed its com- 
mander. P' Etrees, the favourite of 
all the military men, was removed 


from the command, which was con- 


ferred on the Duke de Richlieu, who 


excelled him and all mankind in the 


profeſſion of a courtier. The Ha- 


noverians were now quite fubdued, 


and all the French force, let looſe 
by this treaty, was ready to fall 
in upon the King of Pruſſias domi- 
nions. 

An enterprize was concerted in 


England againſt the coaſt of France, 


IJ 
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laſt appeared before Roch- Sa. 


by drawing a part of the Frency 


army to the \ defence of their owt 


ed to com- 


country. England propofed 


ſhe had equally at heart, by the ex- 
pedition, which was to give an 
effectual blow to the marine of 
France. Fhe deſtination of this ar- 


mament was kept a profound fes 


cret, and whilſt it exerciſed the pe- 


netration of all the politicians of Eu- 


rope, it filled France with the moſt 
ſerious alarms. The Englith fleet at 
fort. Some time was ſpent 21. 


before it could be reſolved what plan 
was to be followed in the attack; at 


laſt it was reſolved to ſecure the ſmall 


iſle of Aix, from whence ſome ob- 


ſtruction was apprehended to their 
landing. The iffand was ſoon redu- 
ced ; but as a good deal of time was 
confumed in theſe deliberations and 
actions, the militia of the country 
had time to gather, and there was 
an appearance of two camps on the 
ſhore. The commanders now took 


into conſideration the badneſs of 
the coaft, the danger of landing, 


the time the enemy had to put the 


place in ſuch a poſture of defence, aas 
might make any fudden attempt, 


or coup de main, unſuceeſsful: in 
conſequence of theſe deliberations, 
they unanimouſly refolved | 
to return without making 
any attempt. The difappoint- 


ment of the nation was equal to 
the ſanguine hopes we had con- 
nothing could exceed 
the general difcontent. Fhe mi- 
litary men blamed the plan of the 


ceived ; 


expedition. The Minifters, and 


with them the public voice, ex- 


claimetf at the execution. A court 


of enquiry, of officers of reputation, 


cenſured the commander; a court 
martial, of officers of reputation, 
Y - 


ts | 


ferings to make any deciſive attempt paſs another great deſign, and whiely 


Sep. 29. 
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=. acquitted him. The expedition ſerv- 
= - ba AR in England to increaſe and 
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imbitter our diſſentions, and to turn 
our attention to vain diſputes. It 
did nothing towards relieving the 
King of Pruſſia. 

_ The Ruſfians, who had 


a made for 


long time a dilatory march, and 


= 
= 


ſeemed uncertain of their own reſo- 


" Autions, all at once haftened their 


motions. They. entered the Ducal 


1X Pruſſia under M. Apraxin and Ge- 


neral Fermer, and marked their 


- progreſs by a thouſand inhuman 
cruelties. A large body of Auſtri- 
ans entered Sileſia, and penetrated 
as far as Breſlau. Then they made 
a turn backwards, and laid ſiege to 
the important fortreſs of Schweid- 
nitz, juſtly confidered as the key 
of that dutchy, which was the cauſe 


of the war. Another body enter- 


maſters of Zittau. Twenty-two 


- thouſand Swedes pierced into the 


Pruſſian Pomerania, took the towns 
of Anclam and Demmein, and laid 
the whole country under contribu- 


tion. Kichlieu, freed from all op- 


poſition on the fide of Hanover, 


muade his way into Halberſtad, and 
e old marche of Brandenburg, firſt 
= plundering the towns. The army 

>= *of the Empire, reinforced by that 


contributions, . and then 


BE of Prince de Soubiſe, after many 
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delays, was at laſt on full march to 
- * enter Saxony; this left the Auſtrians 

at liberty to turn the greateſt part 
of their forces to the reduction of 
Sileſia. General Haddick pierced 
through Luſatia, paſſed by the 
PFPeruſſtan armies, and, ſuddenly pre- 
"ſenting himſelf before the gates of 
- Berlin, laid the King of Pruſſia's 
capital under contribution; 
though he retired on the approach 
of a body of Pruſſians, yet he ſtill 
dee poſſeſſion of his former poſt, in 


and 
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and made themſelves 


1757. 
order to interrupt the communica- 
tion of the King with Silefia. The 
fate which ſeemed to have threat- 
ened the Empreſs ſome months ago, 
was now looked upon as the cer- 
tain lot of her antagoniſt. All his 
endeavours to retrieve his affairs 
had Iitherto been 
and unſucceſsful. General Lehwald 


had orders at any hazard to engage 


equally brave 


the Ruſſians : with thirty thouſand 
he attacked double that number 


ſtrongly. entrenched, at a 
able Norkitten; but * 
after ſeveral of thoſe won- 3 : 
derful efforts, which the Pruſſians 
alone know how to make, he was 
compelled to retire ; but he retired 
in excellent order, without being 
purſued, having killed five times 
more of the enemy, than he had 


loft of his own men, and more for- 


midable after his defeat, than the 
Ruſſians after their victory. The 
King of Pruſſia exerted himſelf upon 
every ſide ; his enemies almoſt al- 
ways fled before him; but whilſt he 
purſued one body, another gained 
in ſome other part upon him, and the 
winter came on faſt, as his ſtrength 
decayed, and his adverſaries mul- 
tiplied from every quarter. The 
following letter, which appeared in 
the public papers about this time, 
paints the condition of that di- 
ſtreſſed monarch, in fo full a man- 
ner, that I ſhall attempt no other de- 
ſcription of it. 

Many perſons, who faw the King, 


of Pruſſia, when he paſſed ny | 


through Leipſic, cannot expreſs 
how much he is altered. They ſay 
he is ſo much worn away, that they 
ſcarce knew him. This, indeed, is 
not to be wondered at ; he hath 
not a body of iron, like Charles 
XII. and he endures as great fa- 


. tigues as he did. He is as much 
on horſeback as Charles was, atid 


— if 


_ 


— 


often lies upon the ground. His 


* Y 
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inward ſufferings cannot be leſs 
than his outward : let us caſt our 
eyes on a map of the Pruſſian domi- 
nions ; and meafure what he hath 
left of the many fair poſſeſſions he 


had in the month of April laſt, of 
which a ſpace of ſeven months 


hath ſtript him. Whence can he 
have men ?, he is ſhut out from the 


Empire; and from whence can he 
draw money? the dutchy of Guel- 


ders, the dutchy of Cleves, the 
principality of Moers, the county: 
of Lingen, the county of Lipſtadt, 
the principality of Minden, Eaſt- 
Frieſſand, Embden, and its infant 
company, part of the archbiſhop- 
rick of Magdeburgh, ſome other 
parts of the marche, Ducal Pomera- 
nia, a great part of Sileſia, a great- 
part of the kingdom of Pruſſia, 
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Berlin itſelf, almoſt all his domi- 
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nions, in ſhort, are either taken 


from him, or laid under contribu- 
tion, and poſſeſſed by his enemies, 
who collect the publick revenues. 


fatten on the contributions, and 
with the money which they draw 
from the electorate of Hanover; 
and other conqueſts defray the ex- 
pences of the war. This picture 


certainly differs greatly from that 


which the King of Pruſſia might 


have ſketched out, the day he took 


arms to enter Saxony. Add to this 


the Duke of Cumberland's conven 


tion, which deprived him of all his 
allies, and left him without any 
aſſiſtance whatever, excepting four 
or five hundred thouſand 
ſterling, which the Britiſh parlia- 
ment may give him. Add likewiſe 
ſome domeſtic uneaſineſſes.“ 


CHAP. V. 


| Battle of Roſbach. Schaveidnitæ taken by the Auſtrians. Prince of 8 


attacked in his entrenchments. Breſlau taken by the Auſtrians.” : King of 


Pruſſia: marches to Sileſia. 
ſtrians driven out of Sileſia. 


Hl was the King of Pruſſia's 

ſituation, when the will of 
Providence, and his own wonder- 
ful abilities, as wonderfully chang- 
ed the ſcene. His majeſty deferred 
to are on a deciſive action, diſ- 
treſſed as his affairs were, until the 
approach of winter; had he march- 
ed to attack the Imperial army, 


whilſt it was at a conſiderable di- 


ſtance, he muſt either have left 


Saxony expoſed to the inſults: of the 


Auſtrian parties, or have greatly 
weakened. his own forces employed 
in the principal action. He therefore 


ſuffered the army of the Empire 


to advance to the frontiers of 


Miſnia, and even to threaten the 
ſiege of Leipſic, before he began 


Ans. 


The Batile of Liſſa. Breſlau retalen. Au- 


to act againſt them: he however 
moved towards them, leaving an 


army in Luſatia to obſerve the Auſtri- 
13. On his firſt motigns, the enemy 
retired with precipitation. But when 


they had reinforced themſelves with 


numbers andgourage ſufficienttoper- 


ſuade them to advance, the King of 
Pruſſia in his turn retired. His reſo- 
lution ſeemed to have been to fight as ' 

near Miſnia as poſſible, and as deep in | 
the winter as he conveniently.might; . 
for if he ſhould have the good for- 
tune to ſucceed againſt the Imperia! 


army, ſuch a blow, at ſuch a feafon; 
would effectually diſable them from 


acting any thing to his prejudice, : N | 


for that year at leaſt 3 but if, on 


the contrary, he ſhould fail, Saxony 
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prove difficult for the enemy to 
make any impreſſion whilit the 
winter continued. As for the time 
to be loſt by following this plan, 
and the advantage it would atford 


the Auftrians in their defigns on 
Sileſia, they were not to be com- 


pared with the advantages which 


the King received from it. He 


knew that Schweidnitz was ftrong, 
and excellently provided; the 
Prince of Bevern was ſtrongly poſted 


near it to obſtruct the enemy's ope- 


rations; the winter would lean hea- 
vier on the beſiegers ; and on the 
Whole, he had reafon to trait that 
his troops, animated by his own 

e and example, would prove 


1 ſuperior to the enemy, in endur- 
ing all the hardſhips of a winter eam- 


Paign. 1 a ; 
Aſter ſome time ſpent in various 


= movements, between the allied 


aum of the Imperialifts and 
= French on one fide, and the Pruf. 


on the other, the King reſolv- 
ed to give battle to his enemies, 
who were now advanced to the 
= confines of Miſnia. On the 24th 


his reſolution; at that time his ar- 


my happened to be divided into 
feen corps, ſome of them at a 
dance of no lefs than twenty 
= leagues afunder ; yet fach were the 


pin and exccllent difpoſition of 


L the Pruffians, that the junction of 
= ai theſe corps was fully effected on 
= the a7th, and the King advanced 
1 eee Pee fell 
dack at his approach, and repaſfed 

te Sala; . followed clofe. 
13 Kon. , e armies met near 


the village of Roſbach. 
The united army, commanded by 


|” the Prince of Sale Hilburghauſen 
and the Prince of Soubiſe, was 
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” was at hand; in which it would 


troops of the Circles were new 
raiſed, and many of them not well 
affected to the ſervice, nor to their 
French allies. The Pruſſians did 
not amount to 25,000 ; but then 
they were Pruſſians, and fed on by 
the King of Pruffia As foon as the 
armies were formed, and the battle 

ing to begin, which was to de- 
* fate of ſo many nations, 
and to determine between force and 
virtue, the King of Pruſſia addreffed 
his troops nearly in the following 


words. 


. « My dear friends, the hour is 


* come, in which all that is, and 
all that ought to be dear to us, 
depends upon the ſfwords which 
* are now drawn for the battle. 
Time permits me to fay but lit- 
© fle; nor is there occaſion to fa 

% much. You know that there is 
c no labour, no hunger, no cold, 
no watching, no danger, that I 
<* have not ſhared with you hither- 
to; and yon now fee me ready 
* to lay down my life with you, 
« and for you. AR I aſk, ts the 
« ſame pledge of fidelity and af- 
“ feCtion that I give. And let me 
add, not as an incitement to your 
* courage, but as 2 teſtimony of 
my own gratitude, that from 


« this hour, until you into 
ſhall de dou- 


* quarters, your pay 

dle. Acquit yourſelves like men, 
and put your confidence in 
« God. The effect of this fpeecke 
was fuch as cannot be deſcribed. 


The general emotion burft in an 


univerſal ſhout, and the looks and 
demeanor of the men were animat- 
ed to a fort of heroic phrenſy. In 
this diſpoſition, which prognoſti- 
cated the fucceſs, the engagement 


began. | 


In the beginning of the action, the' 
French cavalry came on with E 


ſpirit, but they were repulſed 5 


* 
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ſome regiments having gained an e- 
minence defended — — brave- 
ly, but in the end they were to- 
tally routed. The infantry, both 
French and Imperialiſts, made but 


a faint reſiſtance. The King of 
Pruſſia in perfon expoſed to the 
hotteſt fire, led on his troops ; the 
enemy gave way in every part; 
they were ſeized with a panic, 
and fled in the utmoſt diforder. 
They left 3000 men dead on the 


field of battle; 63 pieces of can- 


non, many colours. Eight French 
Generals, 250 officers of different 
Tanks, and 6000 private men were 
taken. Night alone ſaved from 


total deſtruction the ſcattered re- 


mains of = army that in the _ 
ing was — ous and ſo for- 
midable e 
J have not undertaken on this, 
nor ſhall 1 undertake upon any o- 
ther occaſion, in theſe prelimina- 
ry chapters, to enter into the de- 
tail of all the various manœuvres 
of every battle; they are matters 
xe underſtood 23 _ in- 
tereiting to, the ge! ty of rea- 
ders. Beſides the accounts are ſome- 
times inaccurate, and feldom or never 
conſiſtent with each other. 
The glorious ſucceſs of the battle 
——- 
_ wanted to be i the enemy 
was left totally incapable of action. 
The King was ſet free on that fide ; 
but it was a freedom which gave 
him no reſpite from his labours ; it 
only gave him an opportunity. of 


undergoin 
part. Auſtrians had a vaſt 
force, and had now hegun to make 


a ortionable progreſs in Silefia. 
The —K· the King 
had upon the fidelity of his Generals 
there, ſeemed ſhaken by ſomethi 


which then appeared, and ſtill ſeems 
_ ambiguous in their conduct. The 
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new labours in another 


Auſtrians aſter a ſiege from the 27th. 


of October to the 11th of November, 


carried on under infinite difficulties 
and with a prodigious loſs, had re- 


duced Schweidnitz, and obliged the 
Pruſſian garriſon of 4000 men to 
after, as they had intelligence of the 


ſurrender priſoners of war. 


victory of Roſbach, and knew that 
the King of Pruſſia was on full march 
to the relief of Sileſia, the Auſtrians 
reſolyed to loſe no time to attack 


the Prince of Bevern in his ſtrong 
camp under the walls of Breſlau. A 


treble ſuperiority incited them to 


this attempt. They attacked che 


Prince's army with great reſolution. 
and their attack was ſuſ- 


trepidity. The flaughter of che Auſ- . 


trians was prodigious. A great part 
of their army had retired 2 
field of battle, and the geſt were pre · 
paring to retire ; when all at once the 
ruſſian Generals unexpeRedly took 


the ſame reſolntion. A part ef their 
deal in the 


army had ſuffered a great 
engagement. They became appres 
henſive of a total defeat in caſe their 
intrenchments ſhould be forced in any 


23 


Nov. 22. 55 


part. With theſe ideas they retreat - 


ed from the ſtrong poſt they o - 
pied, and retired behind the Oder! 
niſument ſaw. themſelves maſters of 


The Auſtrians returning, 
the field of battle, which they hai 


but juſt been obliged to relinguith. 


What is remarkable, and What gave 
riſe to many conjectures, the Priace 
of Bevern got 
out eſcort, and attended only by a 
groom, was taken two days after che 
battle by an advanced pat 


This advantage, though dearly | 
bought, was imivediately followed _ 
with many others, Breflan v. 24- 


the capital of Sileſia imme 5 
8 diately 


going to reconnoitre with- 


tyof Croats, 
a ſmall body of whom had croſſed 
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money. 
of falling 
ſieems every Where to havethrown 
tze King of Pruiſia's affairs into diſ- 
Tritaction, in order to raiſe, and as it 
 _ wereto round his glory in eſtabliſh- 


: Siately farrendered, where, as well 


as at Schweidnitz, they found vaſt 


ſtores of proviſion, ammunition and 
All Sileſia was on the point 
into their hands. Fortune 


ing them; and to have been even ſo 


3 jealous of his honour as not to per- 
mit his own excellent generals and 
incomparable troops 


to triumph any 
where but in his own preſence. - 
The King immediately after the 
battle of Roßbach, with thoſe troops 
which he had a few days before col- 
lected from places an hundred miles 
diftant from each other, began a 


Fl much of upwards of two hundred 


more, and led them from engaging 


one ſuperior army, to engage ano- 
ther ſtill more ſuperior; from dan- 


ger to hardſhip, and from hardſhip 


= torenewed danger. Ina moſt ra- 
f pid march he paſſed through Thu- 
nazis,  chrough” Miſnia, through 


who were poſt 
ſttruct him; and entering Sileſia 
- arrived" the ad of December at 
 _Parchwitz upon the Oder. Here he 
SE was joined by the Prince of Bevern's 
1 e croſſed that river to meet 


Y 3 About this time an incident hap- 


4 


| Lafata, in ſpite of the efforts of 


=> the Generals Haddick and Marſhal, 


ed in Luſatia to ob- 


pened which was very remarkable; 


eee agreeable adventures 


that relieve the mind amidſt the per- 


bdpetual horror that attends a narra- 


ive of battles and bloodſhed. The 


garriſon of Schweidnitz had ſeen, 


| Wich the greateſt reluctance, the 


capitulation which bound their hands 


tom the ſervice of their King and 


country. Whilſt the Auſtrians were 


conducting them to priſon, on their 
route they chanced to hear of the 
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As his Pruſſian 


with the utmoſt diligence 


victory their maſter had gained at 
Roſbach; animated with this news, 
they unanimouſly roſe upon the 
eſcort which conducted them, and 
which happened not to be very 
ſtrong, and entirely diſperſed it. 
Thus freed, they marched on not 
very certain of their way, in hope 
to rejoin ſome corps of the Pruſſian 


troops. The ſame fortune which 
freed them, led them directly to the 


army commanded by the King 'him- 


ſelf, which was haſtening to their 


relief. Great was che joy on both 


ſides at this unexpected meeting, for 
the priſoners had heard nothing of 
his majeſty's march. This little in- 


eident, whilſt it added a conſiderabe 


ſtrength to the army, added like- 
wile to its ſpirit, and ſeemed an hap- 
py omen of ſucceſs in the future 
engagement. FOOT EB | 
majeſty approach 
ed to Breſlau, the Auſtrians con- 
fiding in their ſuperiority, abandon- 
ed their ſtrong camp (the ſame which 
had been, occupied: by the Prince of 


Bevern) and reſol ved to give the King 


battle. He was marching 8 ; 


not to diſappoint” them; and they 


met near the village of Leuthen. 


The ground which the Anſtrians 
occupied was very advantageous, 
and every advantage of the ſitu- 


ation was improved to the utmoſt, 
by the diligence and ſkill of Count 


Daun; who remembering that he 
was the only General who had ever 
carried the field from the King 
of Pruſſia, knew better than any 
body how difficult it was to ob- 
tain ſuch a victory. All the diſ- 
poſitions were made accordingly; 
the ground they occupied was a 
plain, except that in ſome parts it 
had ſmall eminences; theſe they ſur- 
rounded with .artillery ; the ground 
was alſo interſperſed with thickets, 
5 | Which 
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which they ſought to turn to their 


advantage. On their right and left 


were hills on which they planted 


batteries of cannon. The ground 
in their front was interſected by 
to make 


many cauſeways; and 
the whole more impracticable, the 


Auſtrians had felled: a vaſt many 
trees; and ſcattered them in the 
The King of Pruſſia was not 


way. 
terrified with this ſituation, nor with 


the conſciouſneſs that above 70,000; 
excellent troops, commanded | by 


Count Daun, were ſo poſted.  'The: 
Pruſſtans, who did not exceed, as it 
is faid, 36,000 men, attacked them 
with their uſual reſolution. It was 
almoſt impotlible, at the beginning 
of the engagement, for the Pruſſian 
horſe to act, on account of the im- 
p we have juſt mentioned, 
but a moſt judicious diſpoſition of 
the King bimfelf overcame that diſ- 
advantage; he bad in his firſt difs 
Foe placed four battalions be- 


nd the 1 of his right wing, 
foreſeeing that General Nadaſti, who 


was placed with a corps de reſerve 
on the enemy's left, deſigned to take 
him in flank. It happened as he 
had foreſeen; that General's horſe 
attacked the King's right wing with 
2 fury; but he was received with 

o ſevere a fire from the four battali- 
ons, that he was obliged to retire in 
diſorder. Then the Kings flank well 
eovered and ſupported was enabled 


to act with fuch order and vigour, 


that the enemy's right was obliged 
to give way. The Pruſſian artillery, 
which was incomparably ſerved, and 
filenced that of the enemy, con- 
curred to maintain the King's in- 
fantry, and to enable them to act 
in grounds where their horſe could 
give them but little aſſiſtance; The 
Auſtrians made a gallant reſiſtance 


, LG 
* a 


foot of 


during the whole battle. The panic 
of the enemy did nor here, as at Roſ- 
bach, do half the buſineſs; every 
The Auſtrians rallied all their forces 


about Leuthen, which was defended 


upon all ſides with intrenchments and 
redoubts.. After reiterated attacks 
made with the utmoſt impetuoſity, 


and ſuſtained with great firmnefs, tu 


Pruſſians maſtered the poſt j then the 
Auſtrians fled on all parts; they were 
entirely touted. The King purſued 
them to Liſſa. 6000 of theAuſtrians 
were ſlain, :1 5, 0 were made pri- 
ſoners z and an immenſe artillery up- 
- rards of 200 pieces of cannon, Were 
taken... 2 eie ot bad a5 
This great and decifive action was 
fought on the very ſame day of the 
the next month after the no Jeſs im- 
portant and deciſive, battle of Roſ⸗ 
bach. The conſequences that fol- 
lowed the action of Leuthen, declar- 
ed the entireneſs of the victory. 


Notwithſtanding the, rigour of the 


ſeaſon, the ſiege of Brell: 


to the King, but penetrating inte 1 


u was im- 
mediately undertaken, and proſe : 
cuted with ſuch. ſpirit, that by.the 
29th of December it ſurrendered. j 
and with it ſurrendered the garriſon 
of 13,000 men priſoners of var gf 
blockade of Schweidnitz was Torn 
winter would per 
Pruſſian parties not oo 
thoſe parts of Sileſia which belonged 3 


1 a 


the Auſtrian diviſion, reduced Ja. 
gerndorf, Tro 


and left to the Empreſs. Queen, ex- 


cept a fotlorn garriſon in Schweid- 
nitz, no ſort of footing in that 


country, in Which a few days beſore 


bliſhed. : 
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Is OP — bevive, — 8 their arms. c of 


be French. Condition of their army. Caſtle of — ee Re- 
* eapitulation of the events of the _ V7 


A* the Wistertunes of his Pruſ. 
Ran Majeſty, after the battle 
of Cohn, camè on him all at once, fo 
bis ſucceſſes, after his victories at 
Rodach and Eiſſa, flowed upon him 
t once Rkewiſe, and in a full 
© ride; The Raſſians, though they 
had repulſed General Lebhwald, fuf- 
feed fo much in that action, and 
their bros: method of making 
war had ſo deſtroyed the country, 
that they feemed to themſelves to 
| KS $0'n way of ſaſety left but in re- 
firing out of the Pruſſian territories. 
E  "Fhis extraordinary retreat of ſo 
| great m army, and ſo lately victori- 
ons, dll pofeged of a good 
port in the country, conkd ſcarcely be 
acroutited for en thoſe motives we 
S , anduftonithed all Eu- 
| it teft Gen. Lehwald at 
MB — to turm hib arms into Pome- 
3 the Swedes. 'The 
Swedes on this occaſton did nothing 
_ worthy of their aneient military 
fame; but every where om 


Ft the Profliens au eafy conque 


ö not only of che Prufſian but of eve- 
* 2 part of the Swediſh Pomerania, 


r A Stralfund ; they ftice and 
duct; a conduct which. does more 


feft therr ames of Meeklenbourg 
1 0 all the reſentment 
the King of Pruſſia, who chaſtiſed 
— Wich the moſt ſevere contri- 


butiond and fevies. The French, 


wd had deen ravaging the old 


EV : marche of Brandenburg, euacuuted 


thar country immediately after the 


E 7 battle of Roſbach. But one of the 


teſt revolutions of fortune in 
E war, and one of the moſt glori- 
ous and important conſequences of 


ſea- 


that victory, was, that the a 
rian troops were enabled to reſume 
their arms. 

From the moment che capitula- 
tion of Cloſter- ſeven was ligned, 
the Duke de Richlieu, who came 
to the command only to reap the ad- 
vantage, and ſully the honour of an- 
other's conqueſt, ſeemed to think 
of nothing but how to repair, from 
the plunder of the unhappy Ha- 
noverians, the fortune which he had 
ſhattered by a thouſand vices. The 
moſt exorbitant contributions were 
levied with the moſt inflexible ſe- 
vetity ; every exaction, which was 
fubmitted to, only produced a new 
one ſtill more extravagant; and all 
the orderly methods of - plunder did 
not exempt them from the pillage, 
licentiouſneſs, and inſolence of the 
French ſoldiery. However, in ju- 
ſtice to merit, we muſt except from 
this general charge the conduct of 
the Duke de Randan, Governor of 
Hanover for the French ; who faved 
the capital of the electorate from 
utter ruin by the ſtrictneſs of all his 
diſcipline, by the prudence, the ju- 
moderation of all his con- 


real honour to his name, than the 
molt ſplendid victories. 

The Duke de Richlieu's rapaci- 
ouſneſs and oppreſſion, whilſt they 
leaned ſo heavily on the conquered 
People, did the conquering army 
no kind of ſervice. Intent only on 
plunder, - which he did not confine 
to the enemy, he relaxed every part 
of military diſcipline; and that 


numerous army which M. d' Etrees 
had 
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had ſuſtained, and brought i in. health *, 

and ſpirits. through the diſmal de- ct 
farts of Weſtphalia, under all the 
a oppoſition, of a ſkilful adverſary,. were 
now, in full peace, in the quiet poſe 
ſeſſion of a conquered and plentiful 

country, reduced in their nunibers, 


. decayed in their health and their 
Whoſe eyes, as we may fay, they 


ſpirits, without cloaths, without 


ſubſiſtence, without order, without 
arms. In this condition they began 
at laſt to perceive that the Hanove- 
rians, with the yoke of the capitula- 


tion about their necks, were ſill 


formidable. As they had broke almoſt 
every article of that treaty, they 
made no ſcruple to add another 
breach in. order to ſecure them in 
all the reſt. They attempted ac- 


tually to take their arms from the 
and the nature of things, could poſ- 


Hanoverian and Heflian troops. 


| Theſe gallant troops, who had with 


a filent grief and indignation ſeen 


the diſtreſſes of their ruined country, 


were raviſhed to find that the vic- 


tory at Roſbach encouraged their 
ſovereign to reſent at laſt this and all 
the other indignities they had ſuf- 


fered. They began to collect and 


to act, and under the command of 


the Fe. Prince Ferdinand of 
Beunfiick, reinforced with a body 
of Pruſſian troops, they broke from 
their confinement. They reduced 


the town of Harburg, * laid cloſe 


ſiege to the caſtle, which it muſt 
be owned was defended very brave- 
ly. In all other reſpects the French 
did not ſeem in a condition to main- 
tain their ground any where. Thoſe 
troops, Which a few months betore 


had fo ſubmitted as to make it ne- 


ceſſary to declare that they were not 


Priſoners of war in order to explain 
their condition, were now on the 
point of puſhing their adverſaries to 


almoſt the fame ftreights. Such 
was the force of French military diſ- 
cipline, and ſuch the 9 of 
Voltaire's hero. | 


his allies were enabled to aſſiſt Him; 


of a fingle year, on the ſcene of a 
ſingle country, never contained ſo 


revolutions not only beyond what 


whole power of the Auſtrians to- 
.tally defeated ; their hopes utterly 


only not priſoners of war. II 


the country between the Weſer _ 


The King of--Prudſia now g 
full effect of his counſels and 15 
labours. His dominions were freed; 
and his enemies defeated, broken, 
and flying every where. before him. 
in what light poſterity: will view: 
theſe things is uncertain ; we, under 


were atchieved, ſcarcely. believed 
what we had ſeen. And perhaps in 
all the records of time, the compaſs 


many ftriking events, never diſplay- 
ed. ſo many revolutions of fortune; 


might have been expected, but far 
beyond what the moſt ſagacious 
foreſight, reaſoning from experience, 


ſibly have imagined. The King of 
Pruſſia at. firit., triumphant ; the 


ruined: then their affairs ſuddenly | 
re-eſtabliſhed, their armies victori- 
ous, and the King of Pruiſia in his- 
turn hurled down.; defeated; .aban- —_— 


doned by his . ; ſurrounded: by EI I 


his enemies; on. the very. edge iP =_ 
deſpair: then all at once raiſed _ 
yond all hope, he ſees the uhited 
Auſtrian, Imperial, and French 
power levelled with the ground. 

40,000 Hanoverians, a whole army, Ml 
ſubmit to 80,000 French, and are | 


French are peaceable maſters of 


the Elbe: anon, theſe ſubdued 
Hanoverians reſume their arms; 
they recover their country, and tbe 
French in a little time think them 
ſelves not ſecure to the eaſtward of : 
the Rhine. 500,000 men in action. 
Six pitched battles fought. - Three 33 
reat - armies annihilated. T oo 
French a army e and e 
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The Ruſ- reduce one finall” potentate; al! 
and flying as if the force of theſe 
quiſhed. A con- and baffled. 
federacy, not 'of maller potentates have related; and it is not the hiſ- 


5 d Nusse ning. 
fans victorious, 
83 had been v 


It happened as we 


i humble one great power, but of tory of a century but of a a ſingle 
* 25 9 wers on earth to campaign. 
1 FS H A P. VII. 


. N an FO to n. Laid * 


Fort Wilkam- 


Henry taken. Exploits of Admiral Watſon and Colonel Clive in India. 
*Chandenagore a French fort taken. Vi itory over the Nabob. Nabob 


alen and beheaded. Revolution in Bengal. Tr 'eaty . to the | 


© Eaft-India company. Admiral Watſon dies. 


= * Erg reg yard to the part! we 

had in the tranſactions of 
2 year, though it was not fo full 
e firiking events, nor does it af- 
ford ſuch a ſplendid ſubject for nar- 
Fative, yet it is as intereſting to an 
. reader, and may perhaps 
prove more inſtructive; as it thews 
821 in ſo ſtrong a light, the miſerable 

quences of our political diviſi- 


© ons, which produced a general un. 


dineſs in all our purſuits, and 
5 0 a languor and inaQtivity into 

our military operations. For, 
= whilſt our commanders abroad knew 


dot who were to reward their ſervices. 
die puniſh their neglects, and were 


not aſſured in what light even the 


| Heft of their actions would be con- 


fidered, (having reaſon to apprehend 


37 E "that they might not be judged of as 


E- he Were m themſelves,” but as 
E 6 = heir - appearances might anſwer 
5 = the 8 Fo ſome ruling faction ;) 
7 . wanted that _ 
and that enterprizing 
nien, without which the beſt ca Ca- 
ity, and Intentions the moſt 
neſt, can do nothing i in war. The 


FE 5 attachment of moſt men to their 


Parties, weakened their affection to 
their country. It has been imagined 


E miniſters did not always wiſh 


4 —— * * * 


cceſs even to / their own Eee, 


leſt obnoxious men ſhould acquire 
credit by the execution of them; as 


it was ſuſpected that officers even at 
the expence of their own reputation, 
did not exert their faculties to the ut- 
moſt, left a diſagreeable miniſterial 


ſyſtem ſhould eftabliſh the credit of 


its counſels by the vigour of their 
operations. 
think that theſe refinements, i in which 
there is often as much malice diſ- 
covered as penetration, have car- 
ried the matter infinitely too far. 


But certain it is, that the ſpirit of 


perſonal parties and attachments, 
never carried to greater lengths than 
at that time, proved of very bad 
conſequence, if it had no other ef- 


fect than to raiſe and to give a 
colour to ſuch ſuſpicions as we have 
juſt mentioned. Whatever was the 


cauſe, it is moſt certaln, that our 
ſucceſs in America this year, no 


more anſwered to the greatneſs of 


our preparations and our hopes than 
it did in the two preceding. 

The attack upon Crown Point, 
which had been a principal object 
of our attention in the beginning, 
ſeemed at this time to be laid afide ; 
and an expedition to Louiſbourg, un- 


doubtedly a more confiderab e ob- 
ject in itſelf, ſupplied its place. 


Lord Loudon Was to e the 
land 


9299 „ 4 


powers exerted 


For my own part, 1 


9 


land forces in this expedition; Ad- 
miral Holborn the navy. The for- 
1 mer left New York with a 


July 9. body of 6000 men, and 
failed to Halifax, | 
joined by the latter, who had failed 
from Corke on the 7th of May with 
a "conſiderable fleet, and much the 
ſame number of land forces, which 


his lordſhip had brought from New 


Vork. When the united armies and 
fleets were on the point of departing 
for Louiſbourg, news arrived at 
Halifax, that the Breſt fleet conſiſt- 
ing of ſeventeen ſhips of the line be- 


ſides frigates, with great ſupplies of 


military ſtores, proviſions, and men, 
were arrived at 'the harbour which 
they were preparing to attack. This 
news immediately ſuſpended their 
preparations Councils of war were 
bele one after another. The reſult 
of the whole was, that as the place 
was ſo well reinforced, the fleet of 


the French rather ſuperior to our 


navy, and the ſeaſon ſo far advan- 
ced, it was the more prudent 
courſe to defer the enterpriſe to a 
more favourable opportunity. This 
reſolution ſeems to have been the 


moſt eligible in their circumſtances, 


becauſe the couneil of war was al- 
moſt unanimous in it. 
Lord Loudon returned to New- 
York, -and the Admiral now freed 
from the care of the tranſports ſet ſail 
for Louiſbourg, in hopes as it was 
faid, of drawing the French fleet to 
an engagement. But upon what 
grounds this hope was conceived, I 
confeſs I cannot ſee; as it could not 
be imagined, that the French fleet 
having no ſort of occaſion to fight in 
order to protect Louiſbourg, would 
chuſe out of a bravado to bring on 
an unneceſſary battle. However it 
was, the Englith ſquadron continued 
to cruize off that harbour until the 
25th of September, when they were 
*pyertaken by a terrible ſtorm, in 


where he was 


turned to England in a very ſhat- 
This was the end 


tered condition. 


of the expedition to Louiſbourg 


from which ſo much was expected. 
But it was not the worſt conſequenee 


which attended it. N 
Since Oſwego had been taken, 
the French remained entirely maſters 
of all the lakes, and we could do 
nothing to obſtruct their collecting 


the Indians from all parts, and ob- 


liging them to act in their favour. 
But our apprehenſions, 
ſhall they be called?) did more in 
favour of the French than their con- 
queſts, Not fatisfied with the lofs 
of that important fortreſs; we our- 


; the only body of 
Indians who preſerved even the ap- 


pearance of friendſhip to us. The 
forts we had at the Great carrying 


Place were demoliſhed ; Wood 


Creek was induſtriouſſy ſtopped: up 
and filled with logs; by which it 


became evident to all thoſe who 


knew that country, that our com- _ 


munication with our allied Indians 


was totally cut off; and what was 
worſe, our whole frantier left pe- 
fectly uncovered to the irruption f 
the enemies ſavages, who ſoon a- 
vailed themſelves of our errors. For 
after the removal of theſe barriers, 
and the taking of fortWilliam-Henry, 


(or what 


3 


ſelves abandoned to the mercy f 
the enemy all the country of the 
Five Nations, 
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of which we ſhall ſpeak. preſently” * 


they deſtroyed with fire and ſword 
the fine ſettlements which we poſ- 
ſeſſed on the Mohawks river and 
on thoſe grounds called the German 
flats. Thus with a vaſt increaſe of 


our forces, and the cleareſt ſuperi- 
arity.over the enemy, we only-a- 
bandoned our | allies, expoſed our 
people, and relinquiſhed a large and 
valuable tract of country. The 
EE. - 


Prench ſoon made us feel effectually 
the want of what we had loſt, and 
What we had thrown away. 
A conſiderable fort called Fort 
Wükam-Henry, had been built on 
the ſouthern edge of the Lake 
George, in order to command that 
lake, and to cover our frontiers; a 
.___ garriſon of 2500 men defended it. 
3 Webb with about 4000 
men was poſted at __ diftance. 
No ſooner had the French learned 
- that my Lord Loudon with the body 
of the army was gone on the Louiſ- 
bourg expedition, than they pre- 
pared to take advantage of his ab- 
tence. They drew together ail the 
forces which they had at Crown- 
Point, 'Ticonderoga, and the adja- 
cent poſts; they added a conſider- 
- able body of Canadians, and a 
greater number of Indians than 
they had ever yet employed; the 
whole made near 8020 men. With 
theſe and a very good artillery, 
Monficur Montcalm prepared to be- 
 #ege Fort William-Henry. It is faid 
that the advances of this commander 
were not made with ſo much ſecrecy 


4s to prevent General Webb from 


having early intelligence.of his mo- 
tions; but unfortunately no credit 
being given to this intelligence, or- 
ders were not ſent to collect the 


2 ee with his own forces, and 
with thoſe in the fort, had either 
obliged the French to relinquith their 
attempt, or to have made it a very 
great hazard. But the fiege being 
A now regularly formed, and 
Aug 5* the befiegers meeting but lit- 


1 ; tle oppoſition from within, and no 
JAN +: diſturbance at all from with- 


. out, the place was in ſix 


days ſurrendered by the advice of 
- General Webb; whoſe intercepted 
letter M. Montcalm ſent into the fort. 
N The guriſon marched out with 


* 
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their arms, and engaged not to ſerve 
during eighteen months. The French 
ſavages paid no regard to the capi- 


tulation, but falling upon our men 
as they marched out, dragged away 
the little effects they had left, hawt- 
ing the Indians and Blacks in our 
ſervice out of their ranks, ſcalping 
ſome, carrying off others, and com- 
mitting a thouſand outrages and 
barbarities, from which the French 
cominander endeavoured in vain to 
reſtrain them. All this was ſuffered 
by 2900 men with arms in their 


hands, from a diſorderly crew of 


ſavages. However the greateft 
part of our men, though in a bad 
condition, got to Fort Edward, ſome 
by flight; tome having ſurrendered 
themſelves to the French, were by 
them ſent home ſafe. The enemy 
demolithed the fort, carried off the 
proviſion, ammunition, artillery, and 
the veſſels which we bad prepared 
on the lake, and departed with- 
out attempting any thing further. 
Neither was any thing further at- 
tempted on our fide. And thus was 


finithed the third campaiga in North- 


America, where we had actually 
near 20,000 regular troops, a great 
number of . provincial farces, and a 
great naval power of upwards-of 
twenty ſhips of the line. 

A war between the maritime 
powers is felt in all parts of the 
world. Not content with inflam- 
ing Eurgpe and America, the diſſen- 


tions of the French and Englith 


purſued the Hacks of their com- 
merce, and the. Ganges felt the fa- 
tal effects of a quarrel on the Ohio. 
But here the ſcene: is changed great- 
ly to the advantage of our nation ; 
the bravery af Admiral Watfon and 
Colonel Clive, re-eſtabliſhed the 
military honour of the Engliſh, which 
was ſinking there as it had done in 
all other places. Admiral ho 5 
tC $1419! 3 + rao 
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Wich no more than thret ſhips of 
the line, failed from Madraſs, 
after a tedious voyage arriyed at 
Dee the port of Balaſore in the 
E 5: kingdom of Bengal, | where 
rthening his force with what 


| recruits he could draw together, he 


entered the Ga 
ſhort reſiſtance r. ade himſelf maſter . 
ſtrength and the principal ſettlement 


of Buſbudgia fortwhicb com- 


Jan. 30 manded that part of. the ri- 
ver. This opened him à paſſage 


to the fore of Calcutta, the late 
principal ſettlement of the company 
in Bengal, and the ſcene, of the de- 
plorable ſufferings of fo many of 
our unfortunate co men. Ani- 

mated with Tevenge at the affecting 
ſight of this place, aur ſhips and 


land forces attacked it with ſo much 


ſpirit, that the Indians ſurrendered 
it on the ſame day at was approach 
ed. A few days aſter Hugly, ſitu- 
ated higher up on che Ganges, was 
reduced res as little difficulty. 
The Nabab, who ſaw that the tor- 
rent of the Engliſh valour could not 


de reſiſted by ſuch feeble dams as 


forts defended by Indians, drew 
down a whale army conſiſting of 
10% 00 horſe, and 12, oo foot, to 


drive them from their conqueſts. In- 


hnitely inferior as our troops were 
in number, they did not he- 


Fe us ſttate 30 attack Labs Nabob's 


army. Though our forces did not 
entirely rout the Indians, ret they 
made a great ſlaughter 

them; and they had ſo much the 
ark. advantage of the field, that 
9 the Nabob was in a ſhort time 
glad to conclude a treaty of peace, 


dy which the Engliſh Eaſt- India 
company was re-eſtabliſhed in all its 
antient privileges; an immunity t 
tom all taxes was granted, and a 
reſtitution promiſed for all titat the 
gs 8 * in n e N bob by ſome effectual blow 3 and by 
a6ta.. 7 ne to tie het his hands from aste 
R 1 
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When all e ch the fide: 2 
and of the Indians was removed, and” 
the company's officers had taken 
poſſeſſion of their antient eſtabliſh- 
ments, the Admiral turned his arms 
againſt the French. He reſolved to 
attack Cbandenagore, ſituated ſome- 


what higher on the river than Cal- 
cutta; A place of conſiderable 


of the French in that part of the 
Eaſt - Indies. In this expedition 
Colonel Clive commanded 700 
Europeans and 1600 Black ſoldiers. 


The Admirals Watſon and Focock 
commanded the fleet, if it may be 
called a fleet which conſiſted of no 
of the line, 
the Kent, the Ming and the Saliſ- 


more than three ſhips 


bury. The French prepared in che 
beſt manner they could to receive 
them, and ſunk ſeveral large veſſels 


both above and below their forts 


but the Admiral having by carefully 
ſounding found a ſaſe paſſage wich- 


out being driven to the neceſſity I 


weighing up any ef the 19575 made 
fo ſevere a 2 . the fort, in 
which he was ſeconded 
Clive'sbatteries on the ſhoxe 


that the place capitulated in 2357 * x 


leſs than three hours. 500 Exrope- 


ans and 700 Blacks ſurrendered pri- 


ſoners of war; 183 pieces of cannon 


s were found in the place, beſides a 
conſiderable value in goods and 
money. Four forts coſt our troops 


no more than four days eins 
them. 

The judicious timeing of theſe 
er operations, as, well as thoſe 


which followed, was mot Jeſs land-. 
able than the gallant ſpirit with 
which they were executed. - Before 
the French were alanmed, care was 
taken to repoſſeſs all the paſts we 


formerly held; to humble the Na- 


by Colone! 


4 
habe. 
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„ u, Hitory of the Preſent War. 
ing againſt: us. This Prince had 

ſthewed bimſelf from the moment of greater number of land forces for 

bis ſigning that treaty, very little 


cCieeding perfectly 
reſolved to diſſemble their ſenſe of 


inclined to abide by the ſtipulations 
he had made. 
abundantly, but always deferred 


the performance upon ſuch frivolous 


N as evidently demonſtrated 
his ill intentions. The Engliſh 
commanders underſtood this pro- 
well; but they 


it, until they had broken The 


French power in this province, 


which they had greater reaſon to 


_ dread, ſmall as it was, than all the 
_ armies of the Nabob. When they 


had fully accompliſhed this by the 


taking of Chandenagore, they deli- 


E bdberated whether they ought not to 


> recommence hoſtilities with the In- 


2 . 
5 . 
3 
, 
* 
* 
2 


. 46 the fame violent and 
_ - ſpirit, which formerly and ſtill diſtreſ- 


dians. A reſolution in the affirma- 


tive had been attended with great 
_ difficulty and danger, if a moſt for- 
4 mou incident had not helped to en- 


eceſs. EOS 
_ * The. Nabob Suraja Doula, the 


_ Game who had the laſt year taken 


Calcutta, had ſhewn to his own ſub- 
perfidious 


ed the Engliſh. His Generals were 
moſttydiſcontented, and ſome of them 


<enteredintoaconſpiracy againſt him. 


He indeed promiſed 


treachery 0 


ſeamen, in order to leave the 


* 


the expedition. A detachment of 


fifty ſeamen with their officers were 
added to ſerve as guhners. A 
twenty gun ſhip was ſtationed above 
Hugly, in order to preſerve a com- 
munication between Colonel Clive 
and the Admiral. | 

Their preliminary meaſures being 
thus judiciouſly taken, they advanced 
up the river, and in a few days 
brought the Nabob's army of about 
20,000 men, excluſive of thoſe who 
favoured the conſpirators, to an ac- 
tion, which was deciſive in 


favour of the Englith. TwWO June 22. 


conſiderable bodies commanded by 
Jaffier and Roy Dolub remained 
inactive in the gement. The 
Nabob ſeeing himſelf ruined by the 


cowardice of his tr , fled with the 


few who continued faithful to him 


Jaffier Ali Cawn now de- 3 
clared himſelf openly; and 
entering Muxadavat the capital of 
the province with an army of his 
friends and victorious alles, he was 
placed by Colonel Clive in the antient 
ſeat of the Nabobs, and received the 
homage of all ranks of people as Suba 
of Bengal, Bahar and Orixa. The 
depoſed Nabob was ſoon after made 


his officers and the 


Jaber Al Cawn one of his principal priſoner, and put to death in his 

deer, a man of great power and priſon by the conqueror. In about 
1 intereſt, was at the head of this thirteen days this great revolution was 
contpiracy. As ſoon as their deſigns accomplithed ; and with leſs force 

Were ripened, they communicated and trouble than often is required to 
mem to the Engliſh government in take a petty village in Germany, I 

= Calcutta, praying their aſſiſtance. was transferred the government of - 

I be chiefs there did not heſitate a vaſt kingdom, viel ing in its di- 

ſeug what party they ſhould take; menſions to few in Europe, but to | 
- they entered into a treaty with Jaffier none in the fertility of its ſoil, the 
_ Ali Cawn and the conſpirators ; and number of its inhabitants, and the 
di conſequence of this treaty, our richneſs of its commerce. By the 
dies immediately took the field alliance with the new Nabob, and 
- under Colonel! Clive. The Ad- by the reduction of Chandenagore, 
mira undertook to garriſon the the French were entirely driver out 

_ _"Jort of Chandenagore with his E | 5 & A 


. 


* 


- _ 


om. 


of Bengal: and all its 


dependenties. 
This was one of the articles of the 
treaty. By the other articles, a 


| perpetual alliance offenſive and: de- 
fenſive was made hetween the par- 


ties. The - territories of the cm. 


pany were enlarged, and u ards 
of two millions ſterling ey ky 


| lated to be paid as an indemnifica- 


tion to the Eaſt- India company, and 
the ſufferers inaithe” taking of Gal 
cutta. The new Nabob full of 
E22 to thoſe to whom-he:owed 

is dignity, gave, beſides the above 


large ums, about 600,00 pounds, 


as a gratuity to the ſea ſquadron and 
the troops. However ſhort of ex- 
pectation our enterpriſes in America 


fell this year, thoſe in the Eaſt⸗In- 


dies greatly exceeded every thing 
we e ern rb 110 forces which 
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bre, retire out % Hangver! The takin 
the French. Generofity of the Duke de Rundas The 2 geri 
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Gs Sm ping ils whidh 
both the victorious and vanquiſhed 


felt fo very ſeverely, vreduted no 


overtures towards peace from any 


of the powers at war. And perhaps 


nothing ſo ſingular ever happened, 
as that ſo many ſtates, united, if not 


gainlt all theit former habits of con- 


did with a handful of men in A 


his life by the unwhole.. Aug 16. 
he had eſtabliſhed a great and laſt. 


| of by 
compaſſion to his misfortunes. All 
attachment to each other, to him the 
ter of great admiration, how the 
reſources even of theſe great ſtates, 


could keep pace with their ambition, i 
againſt their real intereſts, yet 2- and in a very few months ſu 


1953. be Hiſtory of theePrefeht Wat... . oF 
| were employed! And it may be 


doubted whether all the Igreat. 
powers engaged in the 'prefent 
bloody wars in Europe, in Which 
ſuch torrents of blood are ſpilled, 
and ſo many millions of treaſure are 
waſted, will in the concluſion reap 
amongſt them ſo much ſolid profit 
as the Engliſh Eaſt- India com 


ſhort campai gu The joy of the 
nation at theſe ſignal ſucceſſes, was 
not a little damped by the death of 
Admiral Watſon, who loſt 


ſomeneſs of the country, in which 
ing reputation. Colonel Clive ſtill 
lives to enjoy: the fortune and ho- 


nour he 19 7 e <a his vp 
ion : 
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the a, of: his ſicteſſes, 
than he had formerly: gained thro? 
the confederates preſeryed the ſame 


fame animoſity.” It is equally a mat- 


ply the 
place of great armies al wolf wholly 


Jealouſy, abounding with matter of his victories had added to his natü- 


nection, full of ſo many occaſions of deſtroyed. The Hing of Prof 2 


complaint againſt each other, and ral reſources. : Theſe reſources were 


even involved in miafortunes which more conſiderable kau is commonly : "A 
uſually deſtroy a awtual confidence, imagined; and the poſſfeſfon 8 


Him 


that not one of theſe powers either Saxony Which viek 
from fear, or hot 
levity, deſiſted 2 their hoſtilities He was indeed net: 
againſt the King of Pruſſia; nor did at the be 
1220 cn 9 one * more dben the nnn. 
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er wearineſs, or ſupplies, ſaved H 0 redenue. 
ſo _ as 
ginning of the war z 
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 Ardor, | and 


au many reſpects a. dhe Fo: kia. 
E and à clear fi 
tion and a 6 upe- 
9 oy over all-others. The con- 
enten, however, of an army 
_ greatly haraſſed, and a moſt ſevere 
winter b bim to feſtrain bis 
o attempt nothing a- 
the Auſtrians in 1 months 
of Junuary, February, and March. 
he fame inaction qwing to much 
"the ſame cauſes, 2 
the Hanoverians for a Wb d, time: 
but having been reinforced about 


tie miadle of February by a body of fore half his troops were pafft 
Tran horſe, they put their whole | 


| one once more ia motion. 
Ihe Duke de Richlieu had he 
f 8 and the unt of Clermont 


now commanded the French troops. 
This was their third commander in 


chief within the ſpace of a year; a 


had beſides acquired a 


EC nd brenkes: and 
here be gave an carneſt of his fame. 
in one of the moſt lively and beſt 
conducted actions in the war. The 
firſt fruits of this young hero were 
ſuch as- would have done honour 
138 of the moſt * 
rien 

The Prince Price dene esd ard deep. 
oer to paſs. He bad no 2 Feb. 2 
means of tranſporting his 3. 


men, but a — float; ſo that a 


time muſt de ſpent i in gettin 
—4 over: what was ee 

a 
wind araſe, which rendered 
the float unſerviceable, and entire- 
ly cut off all communication be- 
tween the Prince and the moſt 
conſiderable number of his party, 
whilſt the party he was going to 
attack was ſuperior to him, had 


circumſtance alone ſufficient to ſhew! bis whole body been together. In 


"the unſteadineſs of their councils, 


not ther itregularity of cy Sol > abe en wor 
\ relolved. not to ſpend. 


Peratians. Ia effedt, the 
where retreated. before the 
2 — Tage body marched on 

might 16; the countryof Bremen; 
fk a ſecond; body: under General 
[{Zaſtrow: kg on:thelefi towards Git- 
_ Horn They Pulhed the-French from 
ol ie poſf. Ichey obliged them to 
.eyacuate .( erg. Bremen, and 
Werden. The caſtle of Rotterſ- 
berg uns talen in fix hours. A con 
iidetable detachment: under Count 


"BY 


' {Chabot waspoltad az Hopa, a fl 
|  -Jort upon the; Weſer, and a — 


of ſuch conſsqnence that Prince 
Ferdinand rr to diſlodge the 
enemy fr He appointed for 


this exigence the Prince came to 


ot himſalf. He 


any time in 


d Attempts. to bring over the reſt of 
his troops. much leſs to make any 


to return ta them; but to 


urge on 8 in ſuch a manner 
the * an 
opinion of his ſtrength, and to at- 
tack them Drink before. they could 
be ers ——— eee | 
4 oclock in the morning, they 
3 with the utmoſt ſpeed di- 
recti to the Town of Hoya. When 
they were approached within a mile 
and an half of the: place, another 

accident was on the point of de- 
feating the whole enterpriſe. Their 
2 fired by miſtake upon 


chat ſervice — Prince fd four of the enemies dragoons, who 
Brunſwick, wan four: battalions. of were patrolling ; the firing was 
:foot and fonig- hghe- horſe: This caught from one to another, and at 
Rer. nat twenty years of age, had laſt became general. This ſeemed 

entered inte the courſe of more than enough to diſcover their 
* under theauſpices of his uncle, motions and alarm the enemy. But 


1 5 the fame ſpirit influenced. the 5 


5 
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dus of evety part of this ufftir ; a city, refohitioh FD — 


bold countenaace became nereſſary, 
and it was aſſumed ., they marched 
with the utmoſt: oe to the 
town, 
at the a fierce fire, we 
ſupported on either fide, enſued. 
The ground was ſuch, 
Prince could not bring up his whole 
detachment equally. Senſible of this 
iſadvantage, he formed a deſign to 

overcome it, as judicious as it was re- 
ute, which was to turn the enemy 
by attacking them in the rear; to ex- 
fon this Gelign, it was neceflary to 
make a circuit about the town. Eve- 
ry thing ſucceeded :' the attack on the 
enemy's rear was made with bayonets 
fixed; a terrible ſlaughter enſued. 
The French abandoned the bridge, 
and fled in confuſion: The Prince 


having cleared the town of the ene · 


my, joined the party he had left. 


I be Count de Chabot threw him- 


ſelf, with two battalions, into the 
caſtle, with a reſolution to maintain 
himſelf there; but, in a little time, 
he capitulated, ſurrendering the 
place, his ſtores, and magazines, his 
troops being permitted to mareh out. 
The Prince, who had no artillery, 
and who, on account of the bad- 
neſs of the roads, defpaired of bring- 
ing up heavy cannon, ſuffered them 
to depart. Six hundred and ſeven- 
ty men were made prifoners in the 
action, and a place of much impor- 
tance, and which opened a paſſuge 
over the Weſer, ſecured to the Ha- 
noverians, with the loſs of leſs than 


100 men killed and wounded." Ihave 


dwelt on this action, and deſcribed it 
a9 particularly as I could, though 
nothing deciſive in itſelf, becauſe it 
is not in pitched battles between 
eat armies, where the moſt maſterly 

| okes of conduct are always dif- 
be Iheſe leſſer affairs frequent- 

Iy call for as much or more of ſaga- 


and S the enemy 


that the 


garriſon furrendered priſo- 


mind, in yet ate 
they often lightly paſſed by; 64: nt. 
ters of no — dy the ge- 
nerality of people, who rather en. 
fider the greatneſs of the event, tha 
ſpirit of the action. 
Prince Ferdinand ebulinsed te 
W with his right on one ſide 
of the Weſer, and his left on the 
other; the French continued to te- 
tire, and ſueceſſively abandoned all 
the places they had occupied in = 
electorate; e except Minden. A 
riſon of 4000 men defended t 
place 3 but it was cloſely edel, 
and in nine da ays the whole March 


ners of war. Several ſkir- I 
miſhes happened between the ads 
vanced parties of the  Haiioverian 
army and the French, always to 
the advantage of the fotmer. The 
wretched condition of "the French 
troops is mung to be-deſerived” of | 
ima officers and ſoldiers in- 
volved i ene common diſtreſss 
the officers: forgot their rank, and 
e 1 their obedience”; full 
pitals, and empty ia ines ; n 
rigorous ſeaſon, pn by = 
their baggage ſeized or Frogs 
and the hu ars and hunters of the 
allied army continually haraſſin 
. and cutting them 
was no alleyiation-'to their" thiſe- 
ry, that the inhabitants of e 
country, which they abandoned, - 


were teduced to tlie ſane extremi- 

ties. The favige- behaviour of 
ſome of their corps at theit 

ture, took away al coripaſſion Ar 


their ſufferin 
univerſal. 
wha nn in Hanover, quit- 
ted the place with the ſame virtue, 
that he had ſo long held it. Re- 
ſentment had no more power to 
perſuade him to a0 with rigour, in 
F 2 3 the 


ngs: but this was not 


e Duke de Randan, 1 
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in their r Wben he had 
orders to evacuate the place, there 
were very conſiderable magazines 
and forage, amaſſed for the 
uſe of the army; he had full time 


-to burn them, and he had prece- 


dents enough to haye juſtified the 
action; but he left-the whole in the 


hands of the magiſtrates, to be gra- 


tuitouſly diſtributed to the poor: he 
loyed: all his vigilance to N 


theleaſt diſorder amongſt his troo 
and. was himſelf the laſt man tha 
_ marched out of the town. : This be- 
: haviour, which did ſuch honour to 


His name and country, has made his 
memory for ever dear to the Hano- 
verians, drew tears of love and gra- 
ritude from his enemies, and acknow- 


. : ledgements from the - dns Prince 


againſt whom; he ſerved. - 
The French, through extreme dif- 


ficulties, marched towards the Rhine 


in three columns. Ihe ſeveral ſcat- 


teted bodies, which had united at 
Mi.unſter, formed the right. 
dody which came from: Paderborn, 


The 
and which was commanded by the 


EC. Prigce of Clermont in-perſon, march- 


11 = ed in the middle. 


The forces which 
had occupied Heſſe were an the left. 
In this order they reached the Rhine, 
which they all paſſed, except a body 


under Count Clermont, who ſtill re- 


wained at Weſel, and reſolyed to 
maintain that poſt. The French army, 


' which about four months before bad 


- paiſed the Rhine in numbers, and in 
-a condition to make the moſt power- 


b Filter of i 5 v Fiel Wir: . 


5 . of the French , af-- 
fairs, than the pride of conqueſt had 


Fee ere e ee bya 
fate almoſt un now re- 

it like fugitives, in a.condition 
the moſt deplorable, reduced to leſs 
than half their original number, and 
cloſely purſued by the enemy, which 
oy had obliged to lay down their 


* The "ik ill * and the Gon 
deſpair of their affairs, followed them 
every where. On the arrival of a 
ſmall Engliſh ſquadron, commanded 
by Commodore Holmes, before Emb- 
I and their t an ad- Ws 
vantageous Nr , Which 11 x 
cut off the communication 
between the town and the mouth of 
the river Ems; the French 
garriſon,” conſiſting of 4000 '7 
men, immediately evacuated the 

place. As ſoon as Mr. Holmes diſ- 
nk their deſign, and that they 
wete tranſporting their artillery and 
baggage up the river, he ordered out 
a few armed boats to purſue them. 
Theſe took ſome of the enemy's veſ- 
fels, in which were the ſon of an of- 
ficer of diſtinction, and a conſiderable 
ſum of money. The Commodore 
without delay reſtored the ſon to his 
father, and offered to return the mo- 
ney, on receiving the officer s word 
of bonour, that it was his private 
property. This affair is mentioned, 
not only to do juſtice to the judicious 

conduct by which a place of ſo much 
ecoſiderktion was ſo eaſily carried, 
but alſo. to that generoſity of ſpirit, 
which ſo nobly diſtinguiſhes almoſt 
all thoſe, Who hold 41 rank 1 in our 
ervice. ! 


Halen enemies * bout any we 5: 
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year 1758. Subſitly treaty with the King of Pruſſia. Affairs of Save- 


den and Ruſſia. 


broad, they endeavoured. by an al- 
teration of their councils at home, to 
reſtore their credit. Their miniſters 
had been long the ſport of female ca- 
price; it was their power of pleaſin 
a miſtreſs who governed their King, 
that alone qualified them to ſerve their 
country. Some of the moſt able men 
were turned out of their employ- 
ments with diſgrace ; others retir- 
ed from the publick ſervice with 
indignation; a certain low cha- 
racter had for a long time appeared 
in all the proceedings of France, 


both within and without. Even in 


their domeſtic diſputes, and where 
ſomething of a free and manly 
ſpirit appeared, this ſpirit evapo- 
rated, and ſpent” itſelf - upon un- 
worthy and deſpicable objects. 

Theſe conteſts which involved the 
church, the law, and the crown, 
weakened them all; and the ſtate 
felt all the ill effects of diſunion 
of its orders, without ſeeing an 
augmentation of power thrown in- 
to the ſcale of any. But now 
taught by their misfortunes and 
diſgraces, they were obliged to an 
alteration in their conduct; they 
were obliged to call men to the 


public ſervice upon public prin- 


ciples; at a time indeed, when in 
many reſpects things could only be 
altered not mended; and wiſe and 
able miniſters could do little more 


by their penetration and public © t 
- ſpirit, than to ſee and lament the ( ration, of all the princes, 'noble- 


% men, 
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Schaveidnits taken. 


King 


ruin, cauſed by the want of thoſe 


virtues in their predeceſſors. The 
Duke de Belleifle, known to all 
Europe for his great abilities, and 
his great exploits, was at length 
placed at the head of the military 


g department, as Secretary at war. 
There appeared in the common 
prints a ſpeech, faid to be made by 


that nobleman in council; which, 
if it be not authentic, contains at 
leaſt ſuch ſentiments, - as ' woulk 
come not unnaturally from a Fren 


Nantes and one who had ſerved his 


Ling and country with honour 
during better time. 
I. know, ſaid he, the ſtate of 
our armies. if 
« grief, and no leſs indignation : 
„ for beſides the real evil of the 


« diforder in itſelf, the diſgrace 


« and infamy which it reflects on 


our government, and on the 


„hole nation, is ſtill more to be 
„ apprehended. The choice of of- 
ficers ought to be made with ma- 


« ture deliberation. I know but 


„too well to what length the 
„want of diſcipline, pillaging and 
robbing have been carried on 
+ by the officers* and common 
men, after the example ſet them 
«by their 
me to think I am-a7 Frenchman; 
my principles are known to be 
very different from thoſe which 
„ are now followed. I had the 
e ſatisfaction to retain the eſteem, 


enerals. It mortißes 


© the friendſhip and the confide- 


| | of Pruſfa enters Morawia 
and inveſts Olmuts. Conduct of Count Daun. Attacks the Pruſſian con- 
. woy. Siege of Olmuts raiſed. King of Pruſſia marches into Bohemia. 


THILST the French arms 
VY fuffered ſuch diſgraces a- 
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zes, and even al the com. 


on theſe things, becauſe late re- 


- mon people in all parts of Ger- dreſs i> better than the continua- 


e w I command the 
forces They lived there 


midſt of abundance; eve- 


8 je" e it falls my 


= Af — the F e ee are held 
* in execration ; that every body 
dis gliſpirited and that many ofli- 


4 * cers publicly ſay * that are 
criminal and highly puniſhable. 
« Tbe evil is ſo — it de- 


« © wands immediate: redreſs.. I can 
2 ale dee, by what paſſes i 


of what our ge- 
4 nerals. feel from the ſpeeches 


— 5 at, — hear in Ger- 


Our condu@t ; 3 


* firgng poſts on the right on the 
< left, and in the — ined: with 


= fy # troops. I. would have had ma- 


ri every place. The 
125 quiet; and ſatisfaction of the 
<< country ſhould have been equal 


| ©. their E diſfaffection,) at 
and plundered; exhauſted Ws the war, or diſpiri 


.< and we ould have been as 
.< much tbeloved, as we are. at 
— abhored.. The conſe- 


are too to need 


— 1 muſt inſiſt 


« tion of the evil. | 

M. de Belleiſſe being eſtabliſhed. 
in his office, turned all his attenti- 
on to the cure of the evils, which 
he lamented ; and exerted all the 
power that. remained i in the nation, 
to put their army in Germany once 
more upon 4 reſpeQable footing.” 
The. expedition- into Germany was 
originally -a . meaſure as - contrary: 
to the true intereſts of France, as 
it was juſtice and equity; but 
having adopted that meaſure, the 
eonſequences which aroſe ſeemed 
to demand that it ſhould be pur- 
ſued with vigour. Therefore the 
conneQion with the Empreſs Queen 
was drawn Cloſer than ever, and 
nothing was omitted to give a 
Tz ſtrength, and a better or- 

r to the army on the Rhine. 
But theſe endeavours which ſtrain- 


. ed all the finews of France, already 


too much weakened by the almoſt 
total ruin of ſeveral effential bran- 
ches of their trade, drew away all 


ana the recources neceſſary to ſupport 


a their navy. It was then in a ſuf- 
ficiently bad condition, from a 


want of ſcamen and ſtores ; and 


there were no means found; or 

little attention uſed, to reſtore it: 
ſo that from a deficiency in the ma- 
Tine, it ſeemed to be equally im- 
ptacticable to feed the war in A- 


merica, or to preſerve the coaſt of 
France itſelf from inſults. Such was 
the condition of our enemies, at 


1 of te campaign of 
N 
As to Es clend, far from heing 


by our ill fucceſs,: our hopes roſe 
from our diſappointments, and our 
reſources ſeemed: to be au gmented 
by our expences; with ſuch caſe 
and — were "ns neceſſary rl 
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and taiſed, 
errors and abuſes which the 
war diſcovered without making fatal, 


were cortetted. The ſpirit of our 
officers was revived. by fear or by 
ſhame. Our trade was well pro- 
teted by the ſuperiority, and pru- 
dent diſtribution of our naval force. 
The revenue was frugally manag- 
ed, and the whole ffate well ce- 
mented and bound in all 
its parts, 8 of the admi- 
niſtration, by the patriotiſin whieh 
animated it, and by the entire 
confidence which the people had in 
the preſidin 
tions. As 
attachment to the enemies of his 
Pruſſian maje Phy wag Britain en- 
tered into ſtil cloſer” en agements 

with that monarch, the re of 
whoſe virtues, ſet off: by His late 
_ wonderful ſucceſſes, quite turned 
our eyes from the objections which 
were raiſed a the conſiſtency 
of that alliance with our intereſts: 
How far it is conſiſtent with them, of 
is, I _ . much more eue 
point to ſett _ the adherents 
* ſeem willing to 
allow. But it ought to be con- 
ſidered, that the circumſtanoes of 
affairs in the beginning of the war, 
handly admitted of any other choice; 
it had: been the height of madneſs 
to have been on ill terms witli his 
Pruſſian majeſty at that time; and 
it was impoſſible to have kept good 
terms with him, without bei 
very bad ones with Vienna. Things : 
were in an ill ſituation; and the 
ballance of Germany was in dan- 
ger of —_— overſet, hat party 
toever ſhould. prevail. It was im- 
poſſible that En could have 
+ Road neuter in elt if ſhe 
had, France u have imi- 
tated her moderation; ſhe would 
{2 have joined: with the King 
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were reſolved 


i > and inten- bee 
rance perſiſted in her 


queſtion of ſome lacy! 
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Many: of Pruſſſa to diſtreſs Hanover, and 


redace Auſtria. Theſe two powers 
ſo exerted; would doubtleſs com- 
paſs their end, -unleſs we interpoſed 
to prevent it; and we muſt ſooner 
or latter have interpoſed; unleſs we 
to ſee France 
and her allies giving laws to the 
continent. In a word, France would 
certainly ha ve joined with one par- 
ty or the other, and the party which. 
ſhe joined, would certainly; by char 
union, prove dangefous to the com- 
mon liberty, and muſt therefore 
be oppoſed by us; we! muſt have 
in fpite of us engaged 
in the troubles of Germany, as 
we ever have been, and ever ſhall | 
be, as long as we are a of 
conſideration. in Europe. 'The a 
lance! with Pruſſia was pointed 
out to us by the eireumſtance of 


his a on the defenfive. The 
_ rutffia” nieditated no con- 
But her Imperial majeſty 


5 y aimed Ache recove 
ol Miele Which was 8225 85 
ſettled: order of things; and this 
deſign was the only cauſe of the 
troubles in that part of the world. 
Jam ſenſible that this i notwith- 
ſtanding all that be ſaid, a 
anqdf re- 
quires a confideratioir of many more 
. than tlie brevity of our 
sa will allow.” But Whether 
we". choſe our party in this al- 
liance judiciouſl Vor not; we wi 
IJ imagine, very great reaſon to be 
ſed with a — which has 


induced France to en ge ſo 7 

2 in the affairs of C y, at 
ruinous an ex o her 

blood and treaſure Our miniftry 


was at this time fully convinced 
of the-prudence of the Choice that 
had been made, and reſolved to ſup- 

port his Pruſſian majeſty,” and the 
army under Prince Ferdinand; in 


moſt 


— 
gr 4 


maſt offofual: manner; 100,000 l. 


: was. voted-for the Hanoverian and 


: Heiian forces; and a convention 
between the King of Pruſſia, 


8 Ap. Fr, and his Britannic -- majeſty, 


R 0 


LC 


was -figned at London, whereby 
the King of Great Britain engages 
to pay his. Pruſſian majeſty the ſum 
of 670, pounds ſterling; and 


_ each of the contracting powers en- 
dee to conclude no peace with- 


dut the participation of the other. 


e 


3 


SS The northern courts made 10 


alteration i in their ſyſtem. In Swe- 
den, ſome. real plots to diſturb the 
eſtabliſhed conſtitution ended in the 
_ Tuin of their contrivers; ſome. ficti- 
tious plots were ſet on foot to give 


n fſanction to meaſures againſt the 


cron party, which. anſwered their 
ends; and, as; the rulin power 
.. continued. the ſame, and the-inter- 
nal diſfenßons the ſame, the hoſti- 
"lities againſt the King of Pruſſia 
were reſolved with the former ani- 
moſity, but promiſed to be purſued 
wu the former. languor. In Ruf- 
fia, the Empreſs did not think her 
 intencions.. well ſeconded by ber 
miniſters. The great delays, and 
the unaccountable retreat in the 


kft campaign, gave q to ſuſ⸗ 
that ſhe had been.) betrayed 


$ = miniſters; or her generals. 
Apraxin. was removed from the 
- command, and was put under arreſt. r 
He juſtified his conduct by expreſs 
orders tom Count Beſtuchef. --Bef- 


- .tuchef,, was removed from his office, 
put under arreſt alſo. 


4 n E Woronzoff. ſuceeded Beſtuchef in 


— 


his employment, and the Generals 
Brown and Fermor took the com- 
wand of, the a. in the place of 
As. ſoon 2 the 1 permitted 
A the King of Pruſſia to re- 
1 1 commence his operations, 


5 laid begs to Schweidnitz, and 
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puſhed it wifh ſo much vigour, that 
the place ſurrendered 6 
thirteen days. The _ Now 

ſon reduced by ſickneſs during the 

blockade, and by their loſſes during 

the ſiege, from ſeven to little more 

than three thouſand men, yielded 

themſelves priſoners of war. By 

this ſtroke, the King of Pruſſia left 

his enemies no footing in any part 

of his dominions. His next conſi- 
deration was how to guard againſt 

their future attempts, and at the 

ſame time to make a vigorous at- 

tack upon ſome part of the Auſtrian 

territories. His forces were well 

ſtationed. for both theſe purpoſes ; 

for beſides the troops which Count 

Dohna commanded on the ſide of 

Pomerania, a: conſiderable 

was poſted between Wohlau and 


Glogau, i in order to cover Sileſia 


from the fury of the Ruſſians, in 
caſe they ſnould make their — 
that way. An army, in a little time 
after was formed in Saxony, com- 
manded by his brother Prince Henry, 
which conſiſted of thirty battalions, 
and forty- five ſquadrons. It was 
deſtined to make head againſt the 
army of the Empire, which by 
amazing efforts made during the 
winter, and by the junction of a 
large body of Auſtrians, was now 
in a condition to act again. A 
ready communication was kept up 
between all the King of P 2 
— e a r choice. of 
0 

The King 40 abe Mo- 
*ravia' the "in: of the war this 
year. | Moravia; was freſh ground ; 
a country as yet untouched by the 
ravages of war. If be ſhould. ſuc- 
ceed in his operations in this coun- 
try, his ſucceſſes by opening to 
him the neareſt road to Vienna, 
muſt prove more deciſive than they 
could any where elſe. If he ſhould 


1788. 
fail, the Auſtrians were at a diſ- 
tance from the center of his affairs, 


and would find it difficult to im- 
prove their advantages to his ruin. 


After the reduction of Schweidnitz, 
the King ordered two bodies of his 
troops to poſt. themſelves in ſuch a 

manner, as to make it appear that 
he intended to carry the war into 
Bohemia. Whilſt he drew away 
the enemies attention from the real 


objects by theſe diſpoſitions, the 


main of his army, by 4 
May LY very rapid march, entered 
into Moravia in two columns, and 
made themſelves, maſters, in a ſhort 
time and with little or no oppoſi- 
tion, of all the poſts neceſſary to 
cover the troops to be employed in 
the ſiege of Olmutz. On the 27th 
of May the trenches, were opened 
before that cit. 

M. Daun was no ſooner appriſed 
of the Kings march towards Mo- 
ravia, than he. took his route 
tough Bohemia to that province. 
. Lo the —— 
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inſt * ale of. 9 59 5 
15 had for that PUrRE 
uſcany, aud 


ſwept up the laſt. recruits in her 
Danubian territories, M. Daun 
was not pet in a. condition te 
give the King of Pruſſia battle; 
neither did his character lead him 


to truſt that to fortune, which he 


might enſure, though, more ſlowly, 
by. conduct. This wiſe General 
took his poſts from Gewics to Lit- 
tau, in a mountainous country, in 
a ſituation where it was impoſſible 
to attack him. He had the fertile 
country of Bohemia, from whence 
he readily and certainly drew ſup- 
Plies, at his rear. He was from his 
poſition at the ſame time enabled 


LY haraſs the Pru an army before 
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ſecure! game 


wn 3 
Olmutz, and to intercept the com- 
voys which were e to n 
from Sileſia. 

Olmutz, by 0 extent of th 
works, and other advantageous 
circumſtances, is a city which it is 
very difficult compleatly to inveft. 
So_ that ſome of the King's poſts 
being neceſſarily weakened by o&- 
cupying ſo great an extent of 
country, were attacked by Dan's 
detachments from time to time, 
a with ſuch ſucceſs, that abundant fe 5 
cours both of men and ammunition 
were thrown into the place. Theſe 
attacks were always made by night, 
and very few nights paſſed with- 


out ſome attack. The ſucceſs was 


various. But the operations of the 


ſiege were gromly' diſturbed by theſe 


continual alarms. Beſides it is ſaid 
that the Auſtrians, before the King's 
invaſion of this province; "had" de- 
ſtroyed all the forage in the neigh- 
bourhood of Olmutz. The horſe 
were obliged to forage" at a 

diſtance, which haraſſed them en- 
treumly. M. Daun took adwaf- 
tage of all theſe circumſtances. It 
as in vain that the King of 'Pruf- 
ſia endeavoured by all the arts of a 


great commander to provoke or 


entice him to an engagement! * He . 
profited of the advantages he had 
made, without being tempted by 
them to throw out of his ha the 
he was playing, 

The great object of M. Daun 
was the Pruſſian: convoys.” On re- 


ceiving advice that a large and impor- Hs, 


tant one was to leave Troppau on 
the 25th of June, he took metfares 
to intercept it. 
ral Jahnus, who was at Muglitz on 
the left, to advance towards Bahrn, 
and a detachment which was at 


Prerau at a conſiderable diſtance tod 


the right, to march to Stadt- Leibe; 


ſo that theſe two corps ſhould on i 


G different 


He ordered Gene- 


8 . 
- > 42 
A 
* 


Io further 
project M. 


army, and directed all his mo- 


* 2 tons as if he intended to give them 
battle. However, the King was too 


great a maſter in the game of gene- 


—— Talſhip, Which was now playing, to 


be deceived by this feint. He de- 


tsched a conſiderable party under 


- - General Ziethen, to ſupport his con- 
vo, which was already about 7000 
ſtrong. Before this detachment could 
dome up, the convoy was attacked, 
but the Auſtrians were repulſed. 
1 But M. Daun, who provided for 
every ching, quickly reinforced his 


Parties who renewed the engagement 
dhe next day. They firſt ſuffered 


= the head of the convoy to go unmo- 
= Hefted; but as the center was ſtill em- 
E-. = barraſſed in a dangerous defile, they 
$ OT: aui cutoff the head from the reſt, 


-and: then they attacked the center 
Wich the greateſt fury. The Pruſſians 


e asg good a reſiſtance as the na- 


ture of the ground would ſuffer. Ge- 


dera] Ziethen did every thing which 
. 7 — could” be. expected from- an accom- 


plithed officer ; but in the end they 


1 3 enarely routed ; all the wag- 
= -gons in that diviſion were taken; the 
deͤar was puſhed back towards Trop- 
= pau; the head alone with great diff- 
--——-culty arrived at the Pruſſian camp. 


This was a fatal ftroke, becauſe 


it came at a time when it was im- 


-poſlible to repair it. The ſiege of hemia in two columns, and 
_-Olmutz had been all along attended 


3B with great: diffculties; and now the 
neus which every day arrived of the 
er and nearer approach of the 


© Ruſſians, called the King loudly to 


2 dhe defence of his own. dominions. 


ESL de ee e into Sileſia, and by 
E their ravages 
” nounced the approach of the great 
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and cruelties, an- 
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3 different fiden attack the convoy at ar 
one and the fame time. 
tte execution of this 

= ane himſelf approached the Pruſ- 


of 


oy 
"The fiege muſt be raiſed ; 
Mojavia muſt be abandoned ; Mar- 
ſhal Daun muſt have the honour of 
freeing his country, and driving a- 

way ſuch an adverſaty as the King 

of Pruſſia, from à conqueſt deeme 
certain; all was performed without a 


battle, by a ſeries of the moſt refined 


and vigorous manœuvres that ever 
were put in practice. 

When the King of Pruſſia FAD 
that the unprofperous ſituation of 
his affairs obliged him to retreat ; he 
took a Reſolution, ſuch as a vic- 
tory" inſpires. in others. He took 
advantage even of the excellent 
movement of M. Daun, by which 
that able general had advanced 
his quarters to Poznitz, and placed 
himſelf ſo as to ſupport Olmutz 
in the moſt effeQual manner; by 
this movement, however, de was 
obliged to uncover the frontiers 
hemia. The King of Pruſ- 
ſia, whom nothing could eſcape, 
was ſenſible of this advantage, and 
therefore, inſtead of falling back 
upon Sileſia, 'which ſtep would im- 
mediately have drawn the Auſtrian 
army into his dominions, he deter- 
mined to retreat from one part of 
the enemies territories into another. 
The day before the ſiege was raiſed 
the firing of the Pruſſians continued 
as briſk as ever, and ſhewed no ſort 
of ſign of an intention to departs 5 
but in the night the whole 
army took the road to Bo- July 190 

ined 


an entire march upon the Auſtrians. 
So that notwithſtanding the utmoſt 
efforts which the enemy could make 
to overtake and haraſs the King 
upon his march, he advanced into 
Bohemia with little moleſtation, 
ſeized upon à large magazine at 
Leutomiſſel, defeated ſome corps 
of Auſtrians who had attempted 
to diſturb him in his progreſs, and 

| arrived 


ts 
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arrived at Konigſgratz, one of the 
moſt important poſts in Bohemia, 
with all his ſick and wounded, with 
all his heavy baggage, all his heavy 


artillery, and military ſtores compleat. 


This place he poſſeſſed after driving 
from it a body of 7000 Auſtrians who 


were entrenched there. He immedi- 


ately laid this city and ſeveral other 
diſtricts under contribution; but his 
plan not admitting any further ope- 
rations on that fide, he took no o 
ther advantage from this momentous 
poſt. He ſoon re-entered Sileſia, 
and marched with the moſt amazing 
diligence to encounter the Ruſſians, 
who had at this time united their di- 
vided corps under Brown and Fer- 
mor, and fixed the long fluctuating 
plan of their operations, by entering 
the New Marche of — 


Allies paſs the 


Pts Ferdinand had it not 
in his power to cut off the re- 
treat of the French over the Rhine; 
but he preſſed them cloſely, and 
prepared himſelf to croſs that river 
in purſuit of them. His deſign was 
to carry the war beyond the Maeſe, 


and thereby oblige the Prince de 


Soubiſe to abandon the enterpriſe he 
was preparing againſt Heſſe Caſſel. 
His Highneſs executed the paſſage 
RY of the Rhine at Herven 
June 1. ith the corps immediately 
under his command ; then he ſent 


the bridge with which he ſerved him - 


ſelf ſo well up the river to Rees; the 
reſt of the troops paſſed there ; the 
whole army were over before the 
7th of June. The flattery of the 
laſt age ſaw with. aſtoniſhment a 
paſſage of the Rhine by a French 
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and laying hege to Cuſtrin. The 
reduction of this 

them but a few days march to Ber- 
lin; Count Dohna was not in a 
condition to oppole their progreſs, 
the King was ſtill at a great diſtance. 
But it is neceſſary to break our 


narrative of his affairs, however 


intereſting, to take a view of the 
operations of the | armies on the 
Rhine. We leave the King of Pruf- 
ſia in full march, to give one body 


of his enemies battle, after execut- 
ing a retreat from the other, in a 


manner that did his military genius 
the greateſt honour. So that on 
the whole, it ĩs difficult to ſay, which 
gained the greateſt glory, the King 


of Pruſſia by his retreat, or M. Daun 
by the meaſures which obliged him 


Rhine. Battle of Crevelt. Aion at Sangerſbauſeit: - 
Action at Meer. Allies repaſs the Rhine. 


monarch, unoppoſed, at the head of 
a mighty army. We ſaw that river 


paſſed by the enemies of France, in 
the preſence of an army of 50,090 


of that nation; it was an action 


which did not need the exagge- 
rations of rhetoric. BS 


The French army retired as the 


Prince advanced, and took an ad- 
vantageous camp which threatened 


Their right was under Rheinberg; 
but the Prince by his well judged 


metions turned their left flank to- 


wards the convent of Campe, by 


which the French found themſelves 
obliged to quit their advantageous: 


poſt, and to retire into Meurs. They 
ſtill kept towards the Rhine. The 


Prince advanced on the fide of the 
Maeſe. 4 1 tp 
G 2 | Tt 


place could leave 


+. 


to retard the operations of the allies. © 


de plan they. propo 


u was-dyident; that whilſt the 
8 Fresch continued: only to retire, it 
would prove. impotſible for them to 
kinder. the allies from executing 
opoſed. They 

therefore thought it adviſeable to 
Fhange their countenance. They had 


Fallen back as fag as Nuys ; they now - 


returned on their ſteps, and advan- 


a, Sed as far as Crevelt, within a few 


wu ob. Prince F an camp. 


S 4 - 


| ight 

village called Vicbeten; their left 
extended towards N where it 
Was covered with a wood : Crevelt, 


E 5 "which was in the front of their 
"right, was occupied by a party of 


their troops. His Highneſs reſolved 
upon three attacks. The firſt and 
Teal _— a on the flank of the 
enemies t wing ; the other two 
werfe deſigned 10 0 divert their atten- 
” , tion, and prevent their ſuccouring 
| 2 ohject of his principal attack; 

| which purpoſe he recommended 
i his generals tg make the beſt uſe n 
f —5 heavy. artillery, and not to 
ande tao far unleſs they were per- 


eclly aſſured of the ſucceſs of the 


main operation. 
Having made theſe wiſe difpok- 
Fane 1 tions, and perfectly learned 
oy the N ns by which 
the enemy mi 
Highneſs Wm 
- the grenadiers of his r 
LE advanced on the ſide of Anrath in 
de columns. A cannonading violent 
and well ſupported opened the ac- 
tion. The Hanoverian artillery was 
72 y ſuperior to that of the French; 
ut though the French loſt many 
men, they loſt No. ground in this 


ay, and their poſition in the wood 
TY '# 


ight wing, and 
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approached, his 


— at t the head of This you 


illuſtrious houſe ; 


ſary: The hereditary” Prince "of 
Brunſwick put himſelf at the head 
of the firſt line of foot, and with 


his uſual ſpirit, advaneed with the 
whole front directly to the wood. 


Here a furious fire of ſmall arms 
commenced, which continued with- 
out the ſmalleſt intermiſſion for two 
hours and an half. All the Ha- 
noverian battalions threw themſelves 
into the wood. - Two ditches well 
lined with infantry were oppoſed to 
their fury. They were forced one 


after another. The enemies batta- 


lions were puſhed back, they were 
entirely broken, and fled out of the 
wood in a diforder which was irre- 
parable. Their cavalry, who kept 


the beſt countenance poſſible, in ſpite 


of the terrible fire of the Hanoverian 
artillery, and in ſpite of the vigo- 


rous attempts of the Hanoverian 


horſe, who had by this time found 


means to gain the plain, covered the 
retreat of their fcattered infantry, 
and faved them from utter ruin. The 
right wing and the center, though | 


hn fuſfored grievoufly by the can- 

were no where broken, but 

e. towards Ne in he moſt 
periect order. 

Seven thouſand of ther beſt troops 

were killed, wounded, and taken 


priſoners ; but there was nothing in 
this battle ſo grievous to France, 


and ſo affecting even to the enemy, 
as the fate of the Count de Giſors. 
ng nobleman, 


newly married to the heireſs of an 
himſelf the laſt 


hope of a moſt 5 — family, was 
mortally wounded: at the head of 
his regiment, which he'brought up 
with the moft heroic courage, and 
inſpired by his as ac to make 

incre- 


the only 
fon of the Duke de Belleiſle, 1 ä 
above twenty-five years of age, 


£758. | 
made-a cloſe attack «blolutely neces . 


N oP ts. A . 4 
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able to 


:acheiible ff He hail bean 
educated with all the care an excel- 


lent father could beſtow on a ſon 


of an uncommon genius, who was 
alone able to ſupport the reputation 
of his family. To the pureſt morals 
he had united the politeſt manners; 
he had made a great proficiency in 
learning; he knew many branches 
of it, and loved all; he had ſeen 
every part of Europe, and read 
courts and nations with a diſcernin 

eye; and wanting nothing to ful 

all hope, and to make him a perfect 
and laſting ornament and ſupport to 
his country, but a knowledge in 


the military art; he entered that 


courſe of glory and er, and fell 
in his firſt campaign. unhappy 


father and miniſter ſaw | his pri- 
vate misfortunes keep paee with the 
public calamities, and the tears of 
his family mingled with thoſe of his 
country. 

Prince Ferdinand gained a victory 
at Crevelt, which did the great- 
eſt honour to his military capa- 


city and to the bravery of his troops. 


But it was a victory neither entire nor 
deciſive. The French army on their 
awn frontiers was quickly and ſtrong- 


ly reinforced : ſo that they were not 


only in a condition in ſome ſort. to 
make head againſt the allies, but were 


enabled to. detach a conſiderable rein- 


forcement to the army of the Prince 


de Soubiſe on the other fide of the 


Rhine. 5 3 

Although the Prince had reafon 
to imagine .that he. ſhould. not be 
p his ground on this fide 
of the Rhine. for any. conſiderable 


time, this did not hinder him from 
improving to the utmoſt the ad- 
van he had obtained. Whilſt 
the French diſabled by their late 
defeat, were in no condition to 
oppoſe him, he paſſed the Rhine 
with a large detachment, and ap- 
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fore Duſſeldorp, à eity advantage- 
ouſſy ſituated on the river, and 
belonging to the Elector Palatine. 
A ſevere bombardment obliged it 
to capitulate on the 7th of july. 
The garriſon, conſiſting of 2000 
men, marched out with the honours 
of war. Prince Ferdinand placed 
here three battalions of Hanove- 
rians, and threw a bridge of boats 
acroſs the river; by that means 
he multiplied his poſts and com- 
munications on both ſides of the 
Rhine; and threw a new and no 
ſmall impediment in the way of the 
French, to retard their progres, 
in caſe he ſhould find himſelf 
compelled to retire. After this, 
the army of the allies and that of 
France, ſpent ſeveral days in mak- 
ing various marches and counter- 
marches, as if they both pro- 
poſed to bring on an action, to 
which however, it does not appear 


that either party was very ſtrongly : | 


inclined. ( 


Prince Ferdinand -ftill - retained t! 
his hopes that the Prince of Vien- | 
burg, who commanded the Heſſian 3 


troops, would find the Prince of 
Soubile employment for ſome time. 
He had originally laid his plan in 
ſuch a manner, that by paſſing the 
Maeſe and transferring the ſeat of 


war into the enemies country, he 


might draw the French ſtom the 
Rhine, and perhapsoblige the Prince 
of Soubiſe to come to the aſſiſtance 
of the main army under M. de 
Contades, who commanded in the 
room of Count Clermont, being 
now the fourth commander of 
the French troops ſince they en- 
tered Germany. But whilſt Prince 
Ferdinand pleaſed himſelf with thoſe 
hopes, and till continued to act - 
as far as circumſtances would ad- 
mit, in purſuance of this plan he 
Z | received 
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l all his meaſure. 
be Duke de 3 r 
3 od by che corps of the Prince de 
Soubiſe, with a much 48 force, 

„ 0D attacked and defeated the 
1 7 a. Heiſian army of ſeven 
' thouſand men near Sangerſhauſen. 
This opened to them the poſſeſſion 
of the Weſer. They might act in 
Weſtphalia, on which fide fo ever 
they pleaſed, and it was to be 


feared, that if they availed them- 


ſelves of the advantages they had, 
they might be able to intercept 
the Britiſh troops. Theſe troops 
baving been landed at Embden, 
were now on their march under 
the command of the Duke of 
Marlborough to reinforce the al- 
lied army. The Prince in this 
ſituation of affairs, had no option 
left but an engagement with the 
French army or a retreat over the 
Rhine. The former was not eaſy 
to compaſs, as the French induſtry. 
ouſly. declined a battle, and it be- 


came extremely dangerous to re- 


main long in a poſition with the 
enemies army on his left, and the 
| fortreſs of Gueldre on his 
n In this ſituation his ſubſiſtence 
Hecame every day more difficult. To 
9 2 the Rhine, had its difficulties 

the roads which led to that ri- 
or. were rendered almoſt impaſſable 
by the heavy gains; the river itſelf 
-was ſo ſwelled with them, that the 
bridge at Rees had been for ſome 


q Bd time uſeleſs. 


„ Ilheſe dilagreeable circumſtances 
of the allied army did not eſcape 


"the: penetration of Monſieur de 


.Chevert, one of the ableſt com- 
-manders among the French. He 
formed a plan upon them, which 
if it had ſucceeded, muſt have 
put the allies into the greateſt 


: 4:0 This * had ſome 


2 e . 


= roceived/ agb account which & abe RY paſſed the Rhine 


with an intention of makin 
himſelf maſter of Duſſeldorp, 


he had prepared all things with 
eat ability for that enterpriſe. 


he rains unuſually. heavy for 


that ſeaſon, and ſome other croſs 
accidents, had fruſtrated his inten- 
tions. But perceiving that the 
ſame accidents which defeated his 
deſign proved alſo unfavourable 


to the enemy, he reſolved to turn 


his diſappointment into an advan- 
tage, and from the ruins of his 
firſt project to build another of 
yet greater importance. Baron Im- 
hoff was poſted to the right of the 
Rhine in a ſtrong ſituation near 
Meer. He was to cover the bridge 
at Rees; to ſecure a conſiderable 
magazine ; and to keep open com- 
munication between the Engliſh 
reinforcements and the main army. 
The plan of Monfieur Chevert was 
to diſlodge Imhoff, to burn the 


bridge at Rees, to make himſelf 


maſter of the magazine, and to ren- 
der the junction of 9 Engliſh 
troops with the Hanoverians im- 
practicable. To execute this judi- 
cious ſcheme, he united ſeveral de- 
tachments from the garriſon of We- 
ſel, to a conſiderable corps which he 
intended to have employed in the 
ſiege of Duſſeldorp. The whole 
made near 12,000. men. The 
troops under Imhoff were but fix 


battalions, and four ſquadrons, hard- 


ly 3000 in all. 

hen that - general was ap- 
priſed of the F * and motions 
of the French, be ſaw it was in 
vain to expect ſuccours from the 
army of Prince Ferdinand. The 
ſwell of the river had rendered 
all relief impoſſible; all his hopes 
were therefore in his own genius 
and the bravery of his troops. 
He conſidered that though the 
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poſt he occupied- was ſufficiently: 
ſtrong, the enemy might make 
themſelves maſters of Rees, by 


turning his camp, and thus exe 


cute one of the principal parts of 
their deſign; he conſidered the 
great difference between attacking 
and being attacked; he conſidered 
the effect of an attempt altogether 
unexpected by the enemy; he there- 
fore took the reſolution of abandon- 
ing his poſt, and going out to 
meet them. Perceiving that the 
French were marching into difh- 
cult ground, he did not loſe a mo- 
A ment to begin the aCtion. 

ug. 5. He ordered a ſmall party, 
which he had poſted in a little 
coppice, to fall upon the ene- 
mies left, which he obſerved to be 
uncovered ; and appointed the fire 
of this party, as a ſignal for all the 
reft to advance, and make the on- 
fet with bayonets fixed The 
French thus vigorouſly and unex- 

pectedly attacked, fell into confu- 
ſion; their courage ill ſeconded 
the wiſdom of their general; they 
did not ſtand half an hour; they 
left on the field of battle, eleven pie- 
ces of cannon, many priſoners, and 
much baggage to the Hanoverians, 
who drove them under the cannon 
8 ene 25 E488 IAEA 

This ſignal advantage over ſuch 
a prodigious ſuperiority was not 
more „ obtained, than well 
purſued and improved. Imhoff 
ſaw that the rains had increaſed to 
ſuch a degree, as to leave no hopes 
for the allied army to paſs by the 
bridge at Rees. Having taken 


| Proper care of his magazines, he 

quitted his poft at Meer, and being 
reinforced by ſome parties, who 
paſſed the riyer in boats, he march- 
ed with the utmoſt "diligence to- 
wards the toute of the Englith 


forces, and happily effected a jun- 
tion, which had hitherto been at- 
tended with ſo many difficulties 

Prince Ferdinand in his retreat 
met with no obſtruction, but juſt 


what was ſufficient to diſplay more 


fully the . of his officers, 
and the ſpirit of his troops 


A 

town called Wachtendonck was on 
his left, as he retreated; this place, 
though not fortified, is a poſt of 
much importance, and being an 
iſtand ſurrounded by the river Ni- 


ers, is extremely difficult of acceſs. 


The French had thrown a body of 
troops into this place. The here- 
ditary Prince, the firſt in every ac- 
tive ſervice, was employed to force 
it. The bridge on his approach 
had been drawn up. The Prince 


ſeeing that if he attempted to get 
down this bridge, the enemy would 


gain time to recollect themſelves, 
threw himſelf into the river; his 
grenadiers, animated by ſo gallant 
an example, plunged in after him, 
and furiouſly attacking the enemy 
with their bayonets, in a few mi- 


nutes drove them from that poſt. 


This advantage, joined to that 
gained by General Imhoff, and the 


uncommon reſolution Which ap- 


peared in both theſe actions, awed 
the French. They found that their 
troops, raw, undiſeiplined, and little - 
fit for hard ſervice, were not to be 
— on an action, Which by being 
deciſive againſt them might draw 
on the moſt fatal conſequences. 80 
that the Prince repaſſed the Rhine 
in a moſt excellent order, even with 


leſs trouble than he had at firſt 4 


paſſed it; and indeed with little 
moleſtation, but what he met with 
from the weather. Such exceſ- 
ſive rains had fallen, that he in vain 


attempted a paſſage at Rhineberg 


i 1 that time. 
u ſuſt diſpoſed. t enter into Si- 


d obſtruct their eſs. 


<< "I Hi of the refet Wat. 


of Rees; 


Z fog, 95 = pe 0 it a little lower. 
8 _ Aa e called Griethuy-- 


7 e h 1 F end was. 


| paſs. the Rhine, and to, 
act more upon the defenſive for the bi 


ſuture ; yet his vigorous conduct in 


the beginning was very glorious to 


him, and very advantageous to the 
— cauſe. The F rench ſuf- 


fered greatly in their military repu- 


tati6n:3- the, Hanoverians had gain- 


ed'a ſupesiority over them, and now 


fo: much of the campaign was 
- waſted, that notwithſtanding the 


greatneſs of their numbers, it was 
3 CHAP. XI 
2 g . 
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* tha retreat of the Pruſſians 
cam Moravia, the war had 
r The generals 
be Conduct it had changed 
e be King, of Pruſſia was 


Kang: of Pruſſia were ſcarce ever 


ni 2 more eritical fituation than at 
The Ruſſians ſeemed 


kia; but now they had united 


ö 1 their; ſevetal disjointed corps, pene- 


_ "trated into the New Marche of 
- Biaadeninarghs . and havin * 
| Hes that threatened them 2k 
Neat oppoſition; they were arrived 


= 3 7 # within: a few-days march of Berlin. 
4 Dount Doſma poſted with a great- 
, inferior force at Frankfort on the 


Oder, watched — Dang: able 


merania, the Gen 


=_ - 3 ac upon che defenſive ; 
E MM was: now: in a condition 
e Gifplaying-bis/ talents. in an 

tive war. The affairs of the 


n Po- 


Weedel and 


nat probable that they would ſind 
themſelves able to make any conſi- 
derable progre eſs. in their deſigns 
againft t g's electoral domi- 
nions for this = The. advan- 
rage gained by Broglio and Sou- 

was not attended with the 


conſequences, which might haye 
been apprehended. . Prince Yſen- - 


burg kept ſo good a countenance 


in a ſtrong paſt. he bad choſen, that 


the French did not chooſe to at- 
tack him again; and ſince Prince 
Ferdinand had repaſſed the 'Rhine, 
he might * be well ſup- 
e | | 


TO of Prue marches into Sexy} and j ſeine Prince Henry. 


Manteufel oppoſed almoſt the ſame 
ineffectual efforts to the arms of 
Sweden. The army of the Empire, 
and a conſiderable body of 

ans under General Haddick, ad- 
vanced into Saxony; and poſſeſſin 


themſelves by degrees of 
of- ſtrong poſts, whic 


frontiers of Miſnia, they continually 
ſtreightened the quarters of Prince 
Henry. That Prince was ſtrongly 
encamped at Dippolſwalde, with 
about 20, ooo men, in order to cover 


Dreſden, and command the courſe of 


the Elbe. Thus circumſtanced, the 
King could not find his account in 
remaining long in Bohemia, where 


it was impofnible to effect any thing 
deciſive. Every thing depended 


upon his being able to drive the 
Ruſſians out of his territories, who 
with a mighty. force. ruined eyery 
place they arrived: at, and ſeemed 
not only to make war . againſt him, 
but a gainſt human nature itſelf. 


M. Daun 
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compoſe the 


—_ 


. 
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*. Daun was ſ661i2 a 
of Pruffia's intentions.: but 


ee of feneeleſs in thetnſefves, added | 
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on three ſides by powerful: armies, 


red that if he was to pur could ſaree find them employment _ 


py WY the King into-Sileſia, he muſt" 
encounter with difficulties” almoſt 


inſt ble ſeveral. laces: 
OE: 1 wa * Lowery 
2 eaſy for th 


to the end of the campaign. 

M Daun having reſolved. upon 
bis plan of operations ſuffered the 
King of Pruſſia to continue his 


e Fruſfan troops miirch” towards the Ruffians, with- 


for he defence of that dutchy, out any ' moleſtation : he contented 0 


to take an advan s camp un- 
der one of thoſe Places, and thus 
oblige. them to - waſte  unprofitabl 
the time, which might be employ- 


ed in the execution of more judi- 


cious projects. Beſides chat in this 
manner of proceeding he eculd ne- 


ver act in concert, nor preſer ve 


any effectual communication with 
the ſeveral bodies of his allies. 
To puſh forward with his whole 


force directly to Berlin, could at 


beſt be regarded as a coup de main, 
which could prove nothing deciſi ve 
in the campaign, even ' * ppoſing 
the project eie ſucceed it 
was rather probable that i it would 
not ſucceed, as the King of Pruſ- 
ſia might clear his hands of the 
Ruſfians before" the” army of M. 
Daun could, for want of fubſiſ- 
tance arrive in the Lower Luſatia 
Every conſideration therefore point. 
— out the relief of Saxony as the 
mm of the Auſtrian opera- 
— It was an object apparently 
to be compaſſed with greater eaſe, 


himſelf with leaving a conſider- 
able body of troops under the Ge- 


y nerals Harſch, and de Ville, oft | 


the ſouthern frontiers of Sileſia, in 
order to form ſonie enterpgiſe on 
that fide, which ©might draw the 
attention and forces of the Pruſſians 
as far as poſſible from the great ab- 


ject of his operations. When he had 


made theſe diſpoſitions he march- 
ed towards Saxony, through the 
country” of Lafatia,” by 2 
Görlitz, and Bautzen. His firſt 
project was bold. He pro py 
to croſs the Elbe at Md | 
which the communication a or. 
Dreſden and Leipſic would be cut 
off at one ſtroke. Then he propoſed 
to attack Prince Henry in bis camp at 


Sedlitz, whilft the army of the Em. 
pire fell upon him in another quarter. 


Thus the Prince was to be put be“ 
tween two fires, and his retteat un- 
to Dreſden to be rendered impracti- 
cable; but upon mature conſidera- 
tion, this project was laid afide.. 

M. Daun reflected that the for- 


and if compaſſed, productive of treſß of Sonneſtein, of Which Ke. of 


more ſolid adv 


than any was not yet in poſſeſſion; 
other- The army 


-of the Empire would prove no ſmall impe- Sept. 3. 


already ſuperior to that of Prince diment to his deſigns: He conſidered = 
Henry could eoloperate in the de- that the poficion of Prince Henry op- 
ſign, and the recovery of Saxony Poſite to the army of the Empire was 


once affected, the King of Pruſſia too advantageous, to make an attack 


'would ſee himſelf entirely diveſted upon him adviſeable wand unlefs the. 
of one of the principal reſourſes he Prince could be induced to attack tlie 
had ao rely upon in the war, for Imperialict firſt, a point” not to be 


- proviſions,” and forage; expected In his citcümſfänces, he 


E his hereditary dorhinions might always fick it eaſy to throw 
* of th Kron barrier de- himſelf imo Dreſden, and dy prb- 


n per 
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fign, but he was left. at full liberty 
to form and to execute ſuch other 


- plans for the relief of Saxony as his 
-Þ rudence could ſuggeſt. 0 -4m; 


About that time the 


A 


court elated with their recent ſuc- 


moderation they were likely to 
behave if it continued and in- 


My . 


creaſed. They entirely threw off 
all the little appearance of reſpect 


they Bad hitherto retained. for the 


- "King of Great Britain, and ſeve- 


ral other of the moſt reſpectable 
Princes and perſons of the Empire. 


They made the abuſe of their au- 


thority go hand in hand with the 


ſuccels of their arms. On the 
g iſt of Auguſt a coneluſum of the 


Aulic council was iſſued againſt 
the King of Great Britain, as E- 
7 of Hanover, againſt the 


| grave of Heſſe-Caſſel, againft 
Bie » 


Prince Ferdinand of Brunſwi 


berents to the King of Pruſſia, 


- threatening them with penalties in 


dignity, perſon and eſtate. In con- 


ſequence of this decree, letters a- 
vocatory were iſſued, notifying to 


the ſovereign... Princes, that if they 


did not within a limited time diſ- 
perſe their armies, break off their 
Connection with the King of Pruſ- 

- -ha. pay their quota oft Roman 
- months, and ſend their contingents 

to the army of execution, they 
Were to be put under the ban of the 


Hel 
orders were given and penalties 
were threatened ſuitable to their 
condition. They in ſhort went all 
lengths but that of actually and 
formally Putting them under the 


re. Iso all other perſons who 
any dignity in the Empire, 


"The Hiſtory e Preſent War. 17359. 
per motions. to preſerve a free. com- ban, which they would not hate 

| cation with the King. M. Daun failed to do, if their ſucceſs had 
Was obliged to renounce his firſt de- anſwered its beginnings. So; little 
regard had the court of Vienna to 
former ſervices of the moſt intereſt- 

ing nature ; and ſo entirely did 
1 ſhe ſeem to forget that ſhe owed 
Tial 


[ 


only that. power which ſhe. now: 


unjuſtly. and ungratefully turned a- 


Monarch had expended his trea- 


ſures, a his armies, and 
his perſon in her cauſe, 


even expo 
when it was not only abandoned, 
but attacked by almoſt all the reſt 
of Europe. — the violent 
proceedings of the Aulic council, 
drew no one State or perſon from 
the Kings of Great Britaia and 
Pruſſia; they rather had a contrary 
effect, in rouſi 


danger. Much leſs were the 


The King of Pruſſia conducted 
his retreat out of Bohemia in ad- 
mirable order. The Generals Jah- 
nus and Laudohn for ſeveral days 
hung upon his rear with two ſtrong 
bodies. They took advantageous 


poſts, ſometimes on one ſide, ſome- 
times on the other, ſometimes to- 
gether, ſometimes ſeparately, and 


threw all pollible impediments in his 


way. But the vigour of the Pruſ- 
ſians drove them with loſs from every 
poſt. So that by the 6th of Auguſt, 
they, were obliged. entirely to deſiſt 
from their -purſuit. The King of 
Pruſſia freed. from this moleſtation 
marched with the utmoſt diligence by 


Wiſoca, Politz, Landſhut, and arriv- 


ed on the zoth on Franckfort on 
the Oder. Here he joined the troops 


under Count Dohna. The army 
t Was 


moſt the very be- 
ing of the houſe of Auſtria. 80 
entirely did ſhe forget that this 


the whole Evan- 
e doch wg benſe of char aun 


E rince F | able to ſtop the progreſs of the al- 
the Count of Lippe Buckebourg, lied * | 
and in general againſt all the ad- 


| it r ee The aroteC 
PL Ling 


the moſt 
of this nature, they ſupplied: that and 


1 25 "ax they-did vor loſe 
4 moment's time to march: e 
the enemy. All their vigour — 
expedition was not more than ne- 


ceſſary. The Ruſſians had be- 
e Cuſtrin from: the i th. 
Though theſe people ſcarcely e- 


from barbariſm, had not 
perfect ſłill in operations 


deficiency by a ferocſty that ſerupled 
nothing, by numbers whoſe lives 
they did not regard, and by a moſt; 


formidable artillery, Which rudely h 


but furiouſly managed, only ſpread 
the more general and. indiſcrimi- 
nate deſtruction. ln effect, they 
threw. ſuch a multitude: of bombs 
and red hot balls into that un- 
fortunate city, that in a ſhort time 
it was on fire in every quarter. Of 
the wretched inhabitants ſome were 
durned, ſome buried in the ruins, 
ſome killed by the. balls that fell 
like hail in * the ſur vi- 
ving majority ſafe eicher with⸗ 
in nor without their houſes, aban- 
doned their homes and their ſub- - 
ſtance, and fled, many of them al- 
- moſt; naked, out of the city on 
the ſide which: was not inveſted. 
Never was behelda a more de: 
1 ſpectacle; nor was. it eaſy 

to: ſay which formed the more 
| wretched appearance,: thoſe. who 

periſhed, - or thoſe! who: eſcaped. 
Meanswiele the Governor, firm in 
his courage and fidelity, did ever 


thing for the defenee of the wal 
and ruins of the place; but the 


walls built in the old manner did 
not promiſe a ſucceſsful defence; 
- the enemy had poſted themſelves 
in the ſuburbs, and ine the firing 
- of the town, the al maga- 


deine ab: the beſieged » Was | Hons 
2 | 


$ OD 
_— 


againſt, at hand. On thebazd, the King 


9 Ni H 2 2 


DI and \ avenger of 


his dominions, was now however 


of Pruſſia s- Whole army paſſed the 
Oder at Gluſtebiſſel, about twenty - 
Engliſh niiles to the north eaſt of 

Cuſtrin. The Ruſſians on the po 
natice of his approach, broke up 
the ſiege of that place, ——— | 
ed: towards the villages: of Zwicker 
Zorndorff. It avas the King's 
intention to wind round the let 
flankoof their army, and to take 

them in the rear, by which he 
to throw: theayvinto con- 
uſion! But in thö he found him- 
ſelf diſappdinted- The Ruſſian 
Generals had forgſeen his! purpoſe 
and made excellent diſpoſitions. 
As the ground did not admit 
them to extend greatly in length, 
— _ themſelves: * 2 

co 0 

lines," forming H—_— equal 
om every fide, and on every fide 
ſurrounded by canon and chevaux 
de::frize. As this formidable diſpo- 

ſition they waited the ick of che 
9 —— ae 
the King of Pruſſia; after a march 
of 5H-days,: from the; midft of Mo- 
mint 1 — . ere — | 
ver. per or ally. wil 
that enemy before. 2 top 
had never obtained any advan- 
tage over: them. The. whole for- 
tune of the war depended u 


the event of this day. The Pruſfi: 


ans were now in the cloſeſt ſenſe. 


to fight. for their country, which 
Was ready to fall under one of the 


ſevereſt ſcaurges with which Pro- 
vidence has chaſtiſed a nation. 
Nothing was wanting which could 
inſpire the ſoldier with revenge. 
n - where the marks of the 
enemies 


Go „ = 
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eyes; the -Country , 
. every ide, andthe villages 


| Sie eee forth General*> Sedlitz ut their 
:defolared ow: burſting: in upon 
in uncovered by 


the Ruſſian 
their horſe, and 2 


bames all round the eld or ordered even by their advantage, 


battle. O n 
At nne oclock in the . 
ing the battle began by .= fre 
of Cannon. and mortars which 
rained on the right wing of the 
 Ruffians: without the — inter- 
miſſion «For near two hours. Nos 
Wiog - could exceed the havock 
made hy this terrible fire, nor the 
conſtancy with wrhich the Mut: 
cavite ot, aw and une! 
_ enced, ſuſtained 2 ſlaughter that 
would have | confounded: and dif: 
perſed the - compleateſt- veterans! 
Mikey: fell in their ranks: # new 
ſtill preſſed forward to 
if their — 2 and 2 * 
new 2 When the firſt; 
| had: fired jaway all their charges, 
they: tuſhec forward on the Pruiſſi. 
Ang Izhat firm body 0 the 
Pruſſian infa = which Shad often 


od, and oſten given 5 
„ one of t 


unaccountable movements f the 


A they 


puſhed them back with a 
moſt miſerable laughter The 
repulſed -battalions of Pruſſia had 


time to recollect, and ro: form 
theinſelves ;" and now returning to 
the onſet with à rage — orurE 
by their late diſgrace, they en- 

tirely turned ihe of the 
484. The Rutlians were thrown 
into the moſt horrible confuſion. 
The wind blew the duft and ſmoke 
full in their faces They no longer 


diſtinguiſhed friends or enemies. 


They fired upon each other. In 
this diſtraction they plundered 
their o.]·S baggage which ſtood 
between the lines, and intoxicated 
themſelves! with -brandy. - Orders 
were now no mofe heard or obeyed. 
The Tanks fell in upon one another; 
and being crammed together in 
a narrow pace, every ſhot diſ- 
charged by the Pruſſians had its 
full eſfen ; whilſt the Ruſſians 

up only va ſcattered fire, 


| Hiiman;;nfinnh, thrat render every Without UireQzon - or effect, and 


thing in wur ſo precarious, 
P in the preſence of their 
and when : 
manner ſecuredithe 
in diſorder; before the -half broken 
cbattalions of the Muſcovites: Hay 
te Ruſſſan officers known how to 
Profit of this ĩdiſorder ; 
- ammediately: thrown in their horſe 


With vigaur to compleat it, and 
+ Faves break: that body; this had the 

535 = the laſt day of the Pruſſians, and a judicious attack 
#FPru 


eatnels. - 


inbs battle was yet in ſuſpenſe, 6 


very rapid and maſterly — 
dhe brought all the "cavalry of - his 


| Light to the center, which with 


The. king on their ri 
negligent. For julf 
ns R moment, _ the Ruſſian army ſome reſpite to re- 
ever their order, and an 
tunity of retiking a little 


Babe quite over' the heads of their. = 


So- . mies- 
they"had: in u battle, but ahorrid and 
z Tetired ti 


It e Was now no b 


1. 


Vet till, 


uiſhing © CArBAge. - 


{which is a wonderful circumſtance) 
the Ruſſians. thus diftracted and 


Aaughtered, kept their ground. 


had they The action continued without in- 


ter miſſion from nine in the morn - 
ing until ſeven at night. At lat 
night itſelf; the fatigue of the 


it wing, which drew 
their attention on that fide, gave 


te om 


the ſcene of their diſaſter. 
their ſide near 10,000 fell. 35 


| ot: | 
the ſpot; they bad more than 


| Whole lofs on this bloody 


of the field of battle. 


10,000 wounded, moſt of them 
mortally; 939 -officers, - not in- 
cluding the inferior, were killed 
wounded d taken 2 z of 
two particular regiments co 
N the battle of 4595 — 
men, only 1475 were leſt; their 
day was 
21,529 men. That of the Pruſ- 
ſians in every way did nme to 
2000. 8 

The Garettes of both 1 


warmly diſputed the vain 3 
On 


moſt diligent enquiry, it appears 
that both parties ſpent = night 


on or very near the place 
of action. But this is an affair 
of little conſequence. The Pruf- 
fians had all the fruits, and moſt 


of the oſs of a victory the 
moſt complete and decifive. A 
vaſt train of artillery taken, the 


mili cheſt, a number of pri- 
nel | - = 


ſoners, one of them officers of 
High rank; the retreat of the 
Ruſſian army, the next and the fol- 
lowing days ; - their General Fer- 
mor's requeſt for leave to bury the 
dead; their incapacity to ad 

or form any new enterpriſe j / 
King of Pruſſia's unmoleſted opera- 
tions againſt his other enemies; all 
theſe 2 the moſt clear and cer- 


tain demonſtration of a victory i in all 
' the” points, for which a Daren © is 


. deſirable. 

Nothing leſs indeed, chan a 
very compleat victory could have 
done any eſſential ſervice to the 


King's affairs at that time, when. 
four armies of his enemies were 
making their way to one common 
and threatened to unite: 
J% - . heart of Brandenburg. The ou 
renewed the attack on the 
15 ans the next morning. The 


| center, 


/ event of the laſt day had ſhewed 
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ſhes Pd reſcue: of Saxony: 
the 2 had not been 


"+ 


5 
of 


* 


them, e 


ſafety but in a retreat, and 3 b_ 


tet they retreated before 
Pruſſians as far 23 Landiperg 
the frontiers of Poland The 
of Pruſſia was convinced that 


Y om 
A - 
© + 


late check muſt wholly | diſable 


them from attempting any thing 
material againſt” his dominious on 
that ſide; and he faw clearly that 
whatever he might hope to gain 
by improving bis advantage a- 
inſt the Ruſſians, he muit loſe 
more by allowing his other ene- 
mies to make a eſs on the 
ſide of Saxony. He prot him 
ſelf 3 wich leaving a ſmall 
body of troops under Count Dohna, 
to obſerve the motions of the Muſ- 
covite army; and marched: with the 
greateſt part of his forces and the 
utmoſt expedition to the relief of 
Prince Henry. 
Wal, Daun n i „ 
je for _y the Elbe at 
-enterpriſed ne 
on the fide of Saxony for ſome 


t 


days; he contented himſelf with 
taking a poſition at St 


n to the 
Eaſtward : of the Elbe, by which, 
whilſt he ipreſerved to Bine an 


eaſy communication with the army 


of the Empire, he interrupted the 
communication between 


Bautzen 
and Dreſden; he favoured the o- 
1 — General Laudohn, w__ 

advanced through the Lower 


gh 3 and: by wing the at- 


bus 
- tention of the Pruſſian forces which 
were left in Sileſia to the rare 


of that dutchy, + he. facilitated: 
pe ogreſs of the arms of the Genet 

arach and de Ville in th&\{ ſ 
nw. Admirable diſpoſiti | 


1 
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- 
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queſtion, if che time had not 4 


d for more vigorous meaſures, 


from 
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the King 
forces might reduce Sileſia with 


- However 


*Knced that advantage; 


Fs Y "7% Hiſtory of the Preſent War, 
"the: great objee of the campaign ! ſia. 


It is not impoſſible that the court of 


Vienna had ſtill ſuch an hankering 
after; Sileſia, as induced them to ed; and far from being able to diſ- 


flacken' their efforts on the fide of 
Saxony;-in hope, that if M. Daun 


could protract the operations there, 


Jo as to find full employment for 
of Pruſſia, their other 


great facility; and thus perhaps by 
aiming at two ſuch difficult objects 


nat onde, as it generally happens, 


they loſt them both. Upon any 


_ - -other- ſuppoſition,» it is not very 


eaſy to account for the | ſeeming 


ear of M. Daun, whilſt he 


Bad fo fair a anergno fs: hands. 
advanta Prince 
Henry might have Choſen his poſt, 
or however ſtrongly he might have 


fuperiority of the combined armies 
ems io have more than over- ba- 


Nies nay, to have demanded ſome 
and deciſive attempt. + | 
An fact, this at 


0D 
© length to de the Wade own 


+ Opinion: ” 

-fortteſs...of Sonneſtein moſt unac- 
countably ſurrendered, with a gar- 
2 of 1400 men, to the Auſtrian 
General Mac- Guire after 
3”. the reſiſtance: of no more 


Seßt 5 


Wig 30. 


from joining him, with 


1758. 


reached the frontiers... of Saxony. 


The whole deſign was diſconcert- - 


lodge * Prince Henry, they found 
themſelves utterly unable to pre- 
vent the King his brother Sept 17. 


his Whole army. On his approach 
General Laudohn abandoned his ad- 
vantages in the Lower Luſatia, and 
fell back upon M. Daun; who him- 
ſelf retired from the nei -bbourhood 
of Dreſden and fell back as far as 
Zittau. The army of the Empire 
poſſeſſed of the ſtrong poſt of 
Pirna, which the Saxons had oc- 
cupied in the beginning of the 
war, kept their ground; but did 
not undertake any thing. Thus in 
ſifteen days the King of Pruſſia, 


Secured it, yet, the prodigious by his, — ſpirit, dili- 


gence, and magnanimity, fought, 


and defeated a ſuperior , body of 
and to have his enemies, in one extremit of 
his dominions, and baffled without 


3 another ſuperior body in the 
er extremity. 


- Theſe advantages, - 4 2 
For when the ſtrong they. 


were, were not the only 
ones which followed the victory at 
Zorndorf. The Swedes who di- 
rected their motions; by thoſe of 


their Ruſſian allies, haſtened their 
operations when that army had - 
day; M. Daun pro- 
Prat the Prince of Deux- 


| FA "mb the grand army of the 
taying bridges between two 
11 zat 2 ſmall; RE from 
* las ad falling. at the ſame-++the defeat-of the Ruſſians had not 
8 pn time on the Pruſſians, ſe- alarmed the Swedes. in ſuch a man- 
: a the attack df the Imperialiſis, ner, as to make them return with 
and cut off the retreat af their ene- 
25 mies, . Dreſden. This was 
RE. matters t] a ſpeedy de- ſia's affairs be 
1 - inen. But now the King of Peufe. * 


vanced into Brandenbur gh. 
neral Wedel was * = 


Saxony, to ſtop their progreſs ; and 
the Prince of Bevern, now 


vetnor of Stetin, gave them ſome 


g oppoſition. All this, however, had 


„proved ineffectual, if the news of 


more expedition than they had 
advanced. Tho the King of Pruf- 
to put on a bet- 


ter appearance by * . Yo 


for- 


by the moſt rapid marches had 


3 


4 


was ſtill ſuperior. 
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fortune of the war ſtill hung in a: ſtrong ſituations ; 
; the - ſame. advantages. 


very dubious ſcale. The enemy 


The Swedes 
and Ruſſians had ſtill ſome. foot - 
ing in bis 'dominions. 


in Saxony; and if the King's ar- 
mies had it in their power to take 


* 


A 


G Oberg defeated at ieee 
M. Keith and Prince Francis of Brunſwick killed. Affair 


2 Cerlitæ. King of Pruſſia marches into Sileſia. 


Hobkirchen. 


The Au- 


| ftrians and Imperialifts' were yet 
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the enemy bad 
dition of things was extremely 
critical, and the leaſt error or rs . 
e threatened ſtill to bee 


the King of Pruſſia into an A 70 of Th 
calamities. - Eo ES 


p. Xi 
King of Pruſſia furpriſed as at : | 


M. Daun inveſts 


r The Ad burned King of Pruſſia raiſes the fiege of Neiſs : 
and Co ce 1 Auſtria 2 . 5 f 


15 returns into r 


„hee, for the winter. | 


x H E at of the armies 
in Weſtphalia, ſeemed for a 
Jong time to languiſh. The grand 
—— of the French under M. de 


Contades, was wholly unable to 


drive Prince Ferdinand from the 
poſts which he had choſen ſo ju- 
diciouſly along the Lippe. The 


other diviſion of the French for- 
ces under the Prince de Soubiſe, 


had made no great W on the 


ſide of Heſſe-Caſſel, 
Prince Iſenburg, who nil kept his 

ound in that principality, in or- 
der to protect the courſe of the 
Weſer, 
rate. The French were ſenſible 
that an attack on the principal 
army of the allies, would prove 
a very dangerous attempt, in which 
even if they ſhould have ſome ſuc- 
ceſs, their progreſs into the King's 
electoral dominions muſt be very 
flow and difficult. But as the 
body: of the allies employed in 
Heſſe Caſſel was far the weakeft, 
and as an advantage on that fide 
promiſed them the command of 
* 13 and a better paſſage 


inſt the 


and to cover the eleQo- - 


iftrians retire into un. 


into the heart of the enemies coun- 
try, they determined to make ag 
attempt there. 
deſign, a conſiderable detachment 
was made from the army of M. 
de Contades, which increaſed the 
Prince oſ Soubiſe's corps to at leaft 

30, ooo men. Prince Ferdinand, 
who was ſufficiently ware of the 
enemies plan, had time be- 

fore ſent General Oberg with 2 
ſtrong reinforcement - to join the 
Prince Iſenburg ; but notwithſtand- 


ing this reinforcement, the whole 


force of the allies in Heſſe did nat 
exceed 15000. This body was at- 
tacked by the French Sept. 30. 


at Lanwerenhagen, and 


their WMaut 2 eſpecially i in 
int of - the allies to 


retire — the loſs of about 1500 


men. Theallies unable to keep tbbe 
field, had however ſome woods. in 


thide rear which covered their re- 


treat, and they preſerved ſo good. a 


countenance as prevented their defeat 


from becoming total. 


Great conſequences might have 
been b IS from this 0 | 
| ut 


The con- = 


To further this 


per” 3 "Th Hiſtory of i Prefent War. 


Bur" ne of Prince Ferdi 
mand, who had eſtabliſhed the moſt 
ready communications all along the 
"vos ſuffered the victorious army 


ol ro reap. bur little advantage from 


That accompliſhed. 
Donna enced with the _ utmoſt 


PERS _ expedition” towards Rheda, and the 


Prince Iſendurg * fallen back 


upon him, they joined in ſuch a 
manner as per * ſecure the 
Weſer, without loſing any thing on 


en Aud 4 


though theſe neceſſary motions, in 
bonne fort uncovered the electorate, 


to as to lay it open to the incurſions not be attemp 


of the enemies light troops, who 
| penetrated even to the gates of Ha- 
nover ; yet the French were not ina 
- Condition to eſtabliſh any conſiderable 


1 


each others motions. 


ful eye upon 
The aim of the King of 


Pruſſia, ſeemed to have been the 
preventing M Daun from eee | 


nicating- with Bohemia. The grea 
intention of M. Daun was to - 
off the from Sileſia, Things 


were fo ballanced, that it did not | 


ſeem poſſible by mere kill in 
marches and poſitions to anſwer 
theſe ends very fully : therefore a 
battle ſeemed inevitable. But it 


ſeemed too that conſidering the ſitua- 


tions of bath armies, a battle could 
ted without extreme 
danger to the party who ſhould be- 


gin the attack. 
M. Daun ſaw that if any more 


time was loft without action, the 


very ſeaſon muſt oblige bim to 
evacuate Saxony, and thus give up 


-  Durag this' time, the armies of all the fruits of the campaign. He 


of Pruflia and M. Daun. 


- the other 
an. 


| . 3 
{ifnis and 


dame to a reſolution of giving the 

| of this reſolution, 
ed the extreme caution which 
— that able General. 


to the Prince of Deux-Ponts, and 
ſettled meaſures with him, he march- 
ed in the dead of a very dark 
night, in three columns, towards 


an of the tight of the King of Pruſha's 


camp. Notwithſtanding the dark- 


nels of the night, notwith- O& 1 4 


Randing- the neceſſary di- 


4 4 wing viſion of the Auſtrian army, the 
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1 of their numbers, and the 


ch was the wiſe conduct and 
god fortune of this deſign, 


l arrived} at the fame 


Thi ; time at the Pruflian camp, none 


Toft their way, without diſ- 
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e attack with the utmoſt 
egulanity and reſolution at 5 180 
ö f * ning. p 


pes. 
two: armics kept the moſt: watch- 


of * battle; But even 


g communicated his deſign 


n of way they had to march, 


How | 


* 
* 


E horſe. The 
had then the whole of affairs to 
fuſtain alone, at the time when he 
moſt wanted aſſiſtance. But bis 
preſence of mind, his firmneſs, his 
activity, remedied in ſome meafure 


How the Kings out guards were 
kept ſo as to make ſuch a ſur- 


priſe practicable, is hard to fay. 
* is hard to accuſe the vigilance 
of ſo able a commander, or the t. 
attention of ſo many finiſhed officers 


as ſerved under him. To ſpeak of 


treachery is a way of accounting 


for misfortunes, more common than 


reaſonable. However it was, the 


Pruſſians had not time to ſtrike 


their tents, when they found the 
enemy in the midft of the camp, 


and an impetuous attack already 
begun. Scarce had the battle be- 
gan, when a defeat ſeemed: cer- 


tain; not ſo much from the con- 
fuſion of the troops, as the irre- 
parable loſs of two officers in the 


higheſt command, and of the 
greateſt merit. M. Keith received 


two muſquet balls, and fell dead 
upon the ſpot. Prince Francis of 
Brunfwick had his head ſhot off 


a cannon ball as he mounted 
King of Pruſſia 


the effects of this unforeſeen. at- 


tack, and the loſſes and diſorders 


it had occaſioned; he was eyery 
where preſent, and inſpired his 


troops with an ardor like his ow-n. 
ing ordered ſome detach- 
ments from his left, to reinforce his 


The King 


right wing; but in the moment the 
Orders were received, the left itſelf 
was furiouſly attacked. General 
Retzow who commanded in that 


quarter, with difficulty repulſed the 
Aauſtrians, and was not able to af- 


ford any conſiderable affiſtance to the 


right, which was alone obliged to 


ſupport de whole "weight of "th 
Fee een aaa 


The Auſtrians in the beginning 


them out 0 


| wie 5 / or ee EET is. ih. 
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of the” e had besten 
| | the village of Hoh- 
kirchen; as the fate of the day, 
; oy e upon that poſt, the hat- 
ref "The 


of the difpute was there. 


Pruſſians made three bloody. and 

unſucceſsful | attacks on the yu- 
lage; on the fourth they carried 
it; but the Auſtrians pouring con- 
tinually freſh troops upon that ſpot, 
drove them out at length after 
reiterated efforts, and a prodigious 
ſlaughter on all ſides. Then the 
King deſpairing of the fortune of 

that field, ordered a retreat; kis 
troops Which had been ſuddenly 

attacked in a dark night by ſuperior 


numbers, and had run to arms 


ſome half naked, and all in the 


utmoſt confuſion, had notwithſtand- 


ing made a molt vigorous reſiſtance, 


and maintained the 5 for near 


five hours. They made their re- 
treat in good order without being 
purſued, , ſupported by the - good 

. countenance of their cavalry, . and 
the fire of a numerous and well 


ſerved artillery, Which was placed in 


the center of their camp. They loſt 
in this bloody action at leaſt 700 


men, killed, wounded and priſoners, 
together with many cannon: Th 
Auſtrian account allowed their own 


loſs in killed and wounded to amount 


right wing, which fell back as far 
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which always attends a defeat, and 


Being obliged to relinquiſh his 

— *Equntry on this occaſion, he en- 
- "tered into the troops of Spain, 
Aud afterwards paſſing into Ruſſia, 
"he obtained a confid 
mand, and performed many fignal 
* fervices in their wars with Turky 
"and Sweden; and ſerved them 


But finding the honours of that 
* country no better than a ſplendid 
ſervitude, 'and not meeting with 


that court for one where merit 
"18 better known and better re- 
warded ; and having been employ- 
ed fince the beginning of the war 
in a diſtinguiſhed command in the 
"King of Pruſſias armies, he fell at 
" laſt in a ſervice that was worthy of 
If the King of Pruſſia loſt ſome 
'7 gutation in ſuffering himſelf to 
> ſurpriſed in this affair; he 
- fully retrieved it by his extra- 
ordinary conduct in the courſe of 
the ation, and his admirable 
_ "efforts after it. On the whole, per- 
"haps, when all circumſtances are 
= _ conſidered, the King of Pruſſia 
= will appear greater in « this defeat, 


than in any victory he ever yet 


obtained. "The wing of his army 

that was attacked, was ſurpriſed 

EF at à diſtance from him, . the two 
| _ Generals that commanded it ſlain 
iu the firſt colt, his other prin- 
=> cipal Generals wounded, the whole 
Ving in confuſion without a lea- 
der 4. 70 come, in theſe deſperate 
ces, in haſte from ano- 
= ther -quarter ; to recover all ; 
tie to Tepulſe the enemy, and 
t laſt to retire, overborn only by 
numbers and fatigue, without being 
+... ;purſued, is ſuch an inſtance of great 
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"alſd in peace by ſeveral embaſſies. began 
26th. | 


_ thoſe rewards, which his long and 
faithful | ſervices deſerved, he left 
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_ Whilt. theſe t 
ing in Saxony, the Ruſſians made 


„ 
no farther attempts on the ſide 


of Brandenburgh; they remained 
ble com- in their cam 
until the ziſt of September; when 
after ſeveral feigned 


to cover their real deſign, they 


near Landſperg, 
motions, made 


their retreat towards Po- 
merania, where they arrived on the 


It was impoſſible that they 
ſhould keep their ground in that 
rovince during the winter, un- 
eſs they could ſecure ſome ſea- 
rt, from whence they might 
ſupplied with proviſions. The 
little town of Colberg was very 


opportune for- that purpoſe, as it 


is a ſea-port on the Baltick, and 
ſo, y fortified, that the re- 
duction of it appeared to be as 
eaſy as expedient. On the third 
of October, formed the ſiege 
of this inconſiderable place, with 


a body of 15000 men. But ſuch 
was the bravery 


of Major Heydon 
the Governor ; and fuch the inca- 
pacity of the Ruſſians for opera- 


tions of this nature, that this little 


town, , defended only by a ram- 
pant without any outwork, and 
ined with a very feeble garriſon, 
held out againſt the repeated at- 
tacks of the enemy twenty-ſix days, 
and. then obliged them to Or 

raiſe the fiege, without any 29 
ſuccours whatſoever from without. 
This was the laſt enterpriſe of the 
Ruſſians. Their vaſt army retired 


with diſgrace, firſt from Branden- 
burgh, and then from Pomerania; 


not having been able to maſter one 
place of ſtrength in either country; 
but having deſtroyed with the moſt 


ſavage barbarity in both the open 
towns and defenceleſs villages ; 
leaving as ſtrong impreſſions of con- 


tem pt 
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ror for their cruelty. 0 

After the defeat which the King 
received at Hohkirchen, he omitted 
no meaſures to prevent the enemy 
from making any material ad van- 
tage of it. 


to derive from it, was to cover the 


operations of their armies in Sileſia; 


and that they had no longer any ſe- 
rious deſign upon Saxony during 
this _— 
made no ſcruple to reinforce his 
army by conſiderable detachments 
from that 'of Prince Henry, which 
were brought up by that Prince 
himſelf. And as he ſaw that Neſs, 


the ſiege of which had been already 
formed and profecuted with great 


vigour, muſt certainly ſurrender if 
it were. not ſpeedily ſuccoured, he 
reſolved to march into Silefia. * 

To the execution of this deſign 


the greateſt difficulties ſtarted up 
on all ſides. The army of M. Daun 


lately victorious, had no other buſi- 
neſs than to intercept him. To fight 


was dubious ; to avoid it hard. If 
he could even avoid a battle, he 


had much to apprehend from the 
efforts of the enemy to haraſs him 


on his march. If he ſhould be fo 
happy as to eſcape or to conquer 
theſe difficulties, yet his march en- 


tirely uncovered Saxony, and aban- 
doned that moſt intereſting poſſeſſion, ' 
very poorly defended, to all the force 


of two 


werful armies. 


On the other hand, if the con- 


ſideration of Saxony ſhould detain 
him in his preſent ſituation, Sileſia 
ran the ſame riſque, and the ſame 
or greater diſadvantages muſt enſue 
— + affairs, by ſuffering the Auſ- 
trians to obtain a footing there. 
This dilemma, which would have 
rendered a' meaner genius entirely 
inactive, and hindered him from 


„ 


and to execute it with the 
vigour. x 


le perceived clearly, 
that the advantage they propoſed 


The King therefore, 
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taking any reſolution, only obliged 
the King of Pruſſia to take his re- 
ſolution with the greater ſpeed, 
greater 


On the. 24th of November. at 
night he quitted his camp at_Do- 
breſchutz, and making a great com- 
paſs, he arrived, without any ob- 
ſtruction from the enemy, in the 
plain of Gorlitz. A body of the 


Auſtrians had in vain endeavoured | 


to ſecure this poſt before him ; thoſe 
that arrived were defeated, with the 
loſs of eight hundred men. By this 


happy march, all the advantages of 
M. Daun's ſtudied poſition, of all the 


fruits his boaſted victory at Hohkir- 
chen, were loſt in a moment, and an 


open paſſage to Sileſia lay before the 


King. He purſued his march with 
the greateſt diligence. General 


Laudohn, with 24,000 men, was 


ſent to purſue him. That active 


General continually haraſſed his 
rear Guard; but the King continued 
his march without interruption, 
and ſuffered him to take many little 
advantages, rather than by delay- 
ing to conteſt ſmall matters, to en- 
danger a deſign, which might be de- 
ciſive of the whole campaign. 4 
On the other hand, Daun, not 
content with the obſtacles which 
General Laudohn threw in the 
King's way, ſent a large body of 
horſe and foot by another rout to 
reinforce the army which under 


the Generals Harſch and De Ville. 


had formed the ſiege of Neiſs, and 
the blockade of Coſel. But he per- 
ceived that all theſe meaſures would 


probably prove ineffectual, as hies 


principal project, which was to co-. 
ver Sileſia, had been defeated. He 
therefore turned his. views towards 
Saxony and fatisfying himſelf with - - 
detaching General Laudohn, which 


might create an opinion that the 


I 2 whole 
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| whole Auſtrians army e he 
: followed the nn no farther than 
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| whole country with their forces. 
In the mean time, the King of 
Pruſſia drew nearer and nearer to 


Neis. The fiege 


Gorlitz; Which ce he immediate- 


Iyx quitted, 7 having by forced 


marches gained the Elbe, he paſſed 
Wor: 6 that river at Pirna, and ad- 


weakened. by the 


at, City, cut off their: communica- 


255 with Leipſic, whilſt M. Daun 


attempted to cut off their commu- 


_ nication with Dreſden ;_ but they 


und means to throw  themfelves 


. into that city, and afterwards. to 
1 75 to the other ſide of the Elbe. 
3 


E Auſtrians and Imperialiſts be- 


n at once to inveſt thoſe two im- 


rtant another party ad- 
_— ed Torgau, and at- 
tempted that town. 
terly impoſſible to prevent the Auf. 
tiians from becoming maſters. of 
Saxony 8 a manner covered the ſam 


of that fortreſs 
Was commenced on the 4th of Au- 


guſt; on the zd of October it was 
completely inveſted; and the place 
Was puſhed on one fide with the 
. 5 8¹ eateſt vigour, "and on the other 

EE uned with the moſt eonſum- 


military 


place at liberty, and 


= „ 


ö vanced towards Dreſden. At 
| the ſame time the army of the Em- 
- Pize, by its motions. having obliged. r 
the Pruffian army then extremely 
2 detachments 
tat had been drawn from it, to 
_ retire from its poſt before Dreſden, 
ſome miles to the weſtward of. 


Eulenburg. The 


t ſeemed ut-. 


i | fall and bravery, until the 

i dach of the king of Pruſſia 
oßliged the Auſtrians, on the iſt 
of November, to raiſe the ſiege, 
leaving a conſiderable quantity of 
ſtores behind them. The 
ſame terror obliged the parties em- 
ployed in the blockade of Coſel, 
tz leave that 

» pl back, eve: with the ar- 


I 175 I 
mies 5'of the Generals-Harkth and De 
Ville, i into DB and nen. 
Sileſia. Bn 8 * © 

The King o ruſſia; when ” 
he had — by the report oy, . 
his march, without fighting, driven 

his enemies out of Sileſia, loſt not 

a moment to return by the ſame 

route, and with the ſame expedi- 
tion to the relief of Saxony. 'T'wo . 

bodies of his troops had moved for 

the ſame purpoſe out of Pomera- 

nia, one under Count Dohna, and 

one under General Wedel. The 

corps under Wedel had 1 


itſelf into Torgau, repulſed the 


> 


Auſtrians, who had attempted that» 
place, and purſued: them as far as 
grand operation 
of the Auſtrians was: againſt Dreſ- 
den. M. Daun, with an army of 
66,000, men, came. before that city, 
on the very day on which the King 
of Pruſſia began his march to op- 
poſe him, Ph that he might well 
imagine [his ſueceſs certain againſt - 
a_ place meanly | fortified, - and de- 
fended only by £2000: men. The 

ſame day he began to cannonade it, 


and his light troops, ſupported by 


the grenadiers of the army, made 
a ſharp attack upon the ſuburbs. 
The Governor Count Schmettau 
faw that from the weakneſs of the 
ſuburbs it would prove impoſſible 
for him to prevent the enemy from 
poſſeſſing themſelves of them by a 
coup de main, and if they ſucceeded 


in this attempt the great height of the 


houſes, being ſix or ſeven ſtories and 
entirely commanding the ramparts, 
would render the reduction of the 
body of the place equally eaſy and 
certain. Theſe conſiderations deter- 
29 * to ſet theſe ſuburbs 
\, JE  *i&-: 
It is well np that the fu 
of Dreſden compoſe one of the 
ſineſt towns in Europe, and are 
greatly 
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greatly ſuperior to that which lies 
| Within the walls. Here the moſt 
wealthy part of the inhabitants re- 


ſide, and here are carried on thoſe 


| ſeveral curious manufactures for 
vhich Dreſden is ſo famous. 


Count 
Daun foreſaw this conſequence of 
his attempt. He endeavoured to 
intimidate the Governor from this 
meaſure, to which he knew the 
cruel reaſon of war would naturally 
lead him, by threatening to make 
him perſonally anſwerable for the 


e' 


1 


Schmettau anſwered with the firm- 


-neis that became a man of honour 


and a ſoldier, that he would an- 


ſwer whatever he ſhould do, and 


would not only burn the ſuburbs, 
in caſe M. Daun advanced, but 
would likewiſe defend the city it- 
ſelf ſtreet by ſtreet, and at laſt even 
the caſtle, which was the royal re- 


ſidence, if he ſhould be driven to 
it. When the magiſtrates were 2 # 
| ell grievous complaints to the Diet, of 


prized of this reſolution, they 


at the feet of Count Schmettau, and 
implored him to change 
and to have mercy on that devoted 
part of their city. The part of the 


his mind, 


royal family, who. remained in 
Dreſden, joined their ſupplications 
to thoſe of the magiſtrates; they 
prayed him to ſpare that laſt refuge 
of diſtreſſed royalty, and to allow 
at leaſt a ſecure reſidence to thoſe, 
who had been deprived of every 
thing elſe. All entreaties were vain. 


Schmettau continued firm in his re- 
ſafety depended on themſelves, and 


He told them that their 


on M. Daun; that if he made no 
attempts, the ſuburbs-ſhould be ſtill 


ſecure; but that if he took any 


farthef ſteps, the neceſſity of his 
maſter's ſervice, and his own ho- 


. nour, would compel” him to act 
| very, difagreeable to the lenity of 


ps he ſhould take; but Count 
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retired in deſpair.  Combuſtibles 
were laid in all the houſes. 3: 
At three o'clock. next Ne. 
morning, the fignal for fir- : 8 5 
ing the ſuburbs was given, 
and in a moment a place fo late- 
ly the ſeat of eaſe and luxury, 
flouriſhing in traffick, in pleaſures, 
and ingenious arts, was all in 
flames. A calamity ſo dreadful 
needs no high colouring. However, 
as little miſchief attended ſuch a 
combuſtion, as the nature of the 
thing could admit. Very few loſt 
their lives; but many their whole 
ſubſtance. When this was done, 
the Pruſſian troops abandoned the 
flaming ſuburbs, and retired in good 
order into the citix. | 
M. Daun faw this fire, which, 
whilſt it laid waſte the capital of his 
ally, made it more difficult for him 
to force it, he ſent in ſome empty 
threats to the Governor. But the 
Saxon miniſter at Ratiſbon, made 


what he repreſented as the moſt 
unparalleled act of wanton and un- 

ovoked cruelty, that had ever 
hos committed. The emiſſaries 
of the court of Vienna ſpread the 
ſame complaints; and they made 
no ſcruple to invent, and to alter 
fats in ſuch a manner as to move 
the greateſt pity towards the ſuffer- 
ers, and the greateſt indignation 
againſt the King of Pruſſia. All 
theſe, however, were in 'a ſhort 
time abundantly confuted, by the 
authentick certificates of the ma- 
giſtrates of Dreſden, and of [thoſe 
officers of the court, who were'per- 
fectly acquainted with the tranſac- 
tion. By theſe certificates it ap- 
pears, that only two hundred and 
fifty ' houſes were conſumed. Tho? 
this was a terrible calamity, it was 
nothing to the accounts given in 
the gazettes of the Auſtrian * a 
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was touched with a very deep and „ 


By theſe certificates it appears alſo, 
that the people were not ſurpriſed, 
but had ſufficient notice of the Go- 
vernor's intentions, to enable them 
to provide for their ſafety. In a 
word, all the charges of cruelty 
againſt the Pruſſian commander, 
and ery were fully over- 
This fire made a coup de main im- 
practicable; regular operations de- 
manded time, and the King of 
Pruſſia was now in full march to- 
wards Saxony. M. Daun retired 
from before the place on the 17th. 
The King aſter croſſing Luſatia, 
paſling the Elbe and joining his 
troops under Count Dohna and 
General Wedel, arrived trium- 

antly at Drefden on the 20th. 
"The amies of M. Daun and the 
Empire gave way towards Bohe- 
mia, into which kingdom they 
ſ oon aſter finally ee without 
enterp riſmg any thin tther. Six 
ſeges . raiſed — at the 
ame time; that of Colberg, car- 
tied on by General Palmbach, un- 
der the orders of Marſhal Fermor ; 


that of Neiſs, by M. de Harſch; 


that of Coſel; that of Dreſden by 
Marſhal Daun; the blockade of 
Torgau by M. Haddic ; and” that 
of Leipſick by the prince of Deux- 


About the time that the Auſtrians 
retired into winter f quarters, the 
French did the ſame; and the Ha- 
noverians permitted them to do it 
without moleſtation, the ſeaſon be- 
ing too far advanced, and their 
army perhaps not of ſufficient 

h for offenſive operations; 


1 
and Prince Ferdinand kept the 


feld no longer. The Britiſh: troops 
had no occaſion of ſignalizing their 

y during this year; but 
without a battle the nation ſuffer- 
ed à very conſiderable loſs, and 


— 


general ſorrow. 


and benevolent, manners more a- 


miable and open, a more primitive 
integrity, a more exalted generoſity, - 


a more warm and feeling heart. He 
left all the enjoyments, which an 


ample fortune and an high rank 


could beſtow in the publick eye; 
and which every milder virtue, 


every diſpoſition to make and to be 
made happy, could give in a domeſ- 
tic life: he left theſe for the ſervice 
of his country, and died for its de- 
fence, as he had lived for its ornament 


and happineſs. en 

If we compare the events of this 
year with thoſe of the laſt, we ſhall 
find in the actions of the preſent 


year, perhaps ſomething leſs of 
that aſtoniſhing eclat ; fewer battles; 
not ſo many nor ſo ſtriking revolu- 
tions of fortune; but we may diſ- 
cover upon all ſides far greater ma- 


nagement, and a more ſtudied and 


refined conduct; more artful move- 


ments, a more judicious choice of 


poſts, more quick and vigorous 
marches. If in the laſt year, the 
EKing of Pruſſia was the hero of the 
imagination, he t this year the 


hero of the judgment; and we 
have, I think, reaſon to admire him 


upon juſter principles. Qbliged to 


evacuate. Moravia, he throws him- 


ſelf into Bohemia, and executes a re- 


treat with all the ſpirit of an invaſion. 
He marches more than an hundred 


miles through an enemy's country, 


followed and haraſſed by large 


armies, who are unable to obtain 
any advantage over. him. Gaining 


at length his own territories, he 


engages the vaſt: army of the Ruſ- 
| ſians 


| The Duke of 
Marlborough died in Munſter, the 
20th of October, of a fever, con- 
trated by the fatigues. of the cam- 
paign. Never did the Nation loſe 


in one man, a temper more candid 


1738. 
fans and defeats it. He is un- 


able to follow his blow, but he 
diſables them from ftriking any 
blow againſt that part of his do- 
minions, which he is obliged to 
leave. Whilſt he is engaged with 


the Ruſſians on the frontiers of 


Poland, the Auſtrians and Imperia- 


liſts enter Saxony. Before they can 


do any thing deciſive, the King 
is himſelf ſuddenly in Saxony, and 
by his preſence, at once diſcon- 
certs all their projects. The ſcene 
is again changed, they ſurpriſe 
him in his camp at Hohkirchen, 
two of his Generals are killed, 
his army defeated, his camp is 
taken. They attack Sileſia with a 
formidable army. Notwithſtanding 


his late defeat; notwitkſtanding 
the great ſuperiority of his ene- 


mies; notwithſtanding the advan- 
tage of their poſts; he makes an 
amazing ſweep about all their forces, 
eludes their vigilance, renders their 
poſitions unprofitable; and march- 


ing with an aſtoniſhing rapidity 


into the remoteſt parts of Sileſia, 
obliges the Auſtrian armies to re- 
tire with precipitation out of that 
province. Then he flies to the 


relief of Saxony, which his enemies. 


had again profited of his abſence 
to invade; and again by the 
ſame rapid and well conducted 
march, he obliges them to abandon 


Nor was the conduct of Prince 
Ferdinand of Brunſwick leſs wor- 
thy of admiration. Placed at the 


head of a body of troops, who 


were but lately obliged to lay 
down their arms, he found the 
enemy in poſſeſſion of the whole 
open country, and of Al the ſtrong 
places in it. Commencing the cam- 
paign in the midſt of a — win- 
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ter, without any place of ſtrength 


in his hands, he drove the enemy 
from all thoſe they held. He 
obliged them to repaſs the Rhine, 


— 


he followed and defeated them 


in a 
wards: obliged by the great force 


of France on its own frontier, and 


the numerous armies' they had in 
different places, to - repaſs the 
Rhine; he” defended Lippe a- 


pitched battle. Being ' after= - 


gainſt numbers greatly ſuperior, 


and though they defeated a-part 
of his army, they were not KY ap 


turn their victory to the leaſt ad- 
Prince Ferdinands  cam- 


vantage. 


paign may well paſs for a perfect mo- 


del of defenſive operations. 15 
The Auſtrians, in taking win- 


all along the ſkirts of Sileſia and 
the borders of Saxony. There the 


Imperial army Joined this chain; Ws 


ter quarters, diſpoſed their forces 
ſo as to form a chain of an a- 
mazing length, from the frontiers of 
Moravia paſſing through Bohemia, 


and continued it through Thuringia 
and Franconia, where it was united 
to the quarters of the Prince De 


their prize. Defeated by the Au- 
ſtrians he acquired by his conduct 
all the advantages of the moſt 


compleat victory. He guarded all 
his poſſeſſions in ſuch a manner, as 
to enable them all to endure his ab- 
ſence for ſome ſhort time ; and he 
conducted his marches with ſuch 
ſpirit, as did not make it neceſſary 
to them to hold out any longer ; he 
made twice the circuit of his domi- 
nions, and in their turn he relieved 
them all. | | 

* 2 * 


Soubiſe. Theſe troops 


themſelves unable to maintain their 


ground in the landgraviate. The 
Prince de Soubiſe's cantonments 


extended weſtward along the courſe 


of the Maine and Lahn, to meet 


thoſe of the M. de Contades which 
ſtretched to the Rhine, and continued 
the chain beyond it quite to the 


E | 


——_ 


back from Heſſe Caſſel, finding | 


* 


- * Maeſe, fo as to command the whole 


courſe of the Rhine, on both ſides, 


both upward and downward. 


Prince Ferdinand was unable to 
extend himſelf to ſuch a length; 


and eſpecially found it ĩmpracti- 


cable to eſtabliſh quarters on the 


other ſide If the Rhine; but he 
diſpoſed his troops in the moſt ad- 
vantageous manner in the biſhoprics 
of Munſter, Paderborn, and Hilde- 
meim, and in the landgraviate of 


- Heſſe Caſſel. The ſeveral bodies ed 


may all* unite with eaſe, and ſup- 
port each other. To preſerve a 
communication - between this and 
the Pruſſian army, as well as to break 
ſome part of that formidable chain 


of the enemy, the King ſent ſome 


bodies of his troops into Thuringia, 
who diſpoſſeſſed the army of the 
Empire of ſeveral of their poſts 
there, and they now threaten to pe- 
netrate ſtill farther. 

The King of Pruſſia, when he 
had a ſecond — driven e 
aus and Imperialiſts out of Saxony, 
reſolved 3 no meaſures with 


that unhappy country. He declar- 


od chat be was reſolved no longer 
to conſider it as a depoſit, but as 
a country which he had twice ſub- 


_ dued by his arms. He. therefore 


ordered thoſe of the King of Po- 
land's privy council, who ſtill re- 
mained at Dreſden to retire at a 
very ſhort warning. But if the King 

of Pruſſia had a right, as perhaps 
be had, to conſider Saxony as a 
lawful conqueſt, he certainly ſeem- 
ed not to conſider the people as 
ſubjects, when he continued to ex- 
act the moſt ſevere contributions; 
and in a manner too very little be- 
coming a lawful ſovereign ; for he 
furrounded the exchange with ſol- 


diers, and confining the merchants 
in narrow- lodgings on ſtraw beds, 


he obliged them by extreme ſuf- 
fering, to draw bills on their -fo- 


reign correſpondents for very large 
fame. This city had been ja 
exhauſted by former payments, and 
had not long before ſuffered mili- 
tary execution. An enemy that 
ated thus, had acted ſeverely ; 
but when a country is entirely 
poſſeſſed by any power, and claim- 
as a conqueſt, the rights of 
war ſeem to ceaſe ; and the people 
have a claim to be governed in 
ſuch a manner as becomes a juſt 
Prince; eſpecially when no extreme 
neceſlity in his affairs compels him 
to theſe rigorous courſes. To re- 
taliate on theſe miſerable people ſome 
part of the cruelties committed by 
the Ruſſians on his dominions ſeems 
to be very unreaſonable, as it is 
but too obvious, that the barbarity 
of that people could not be re- 
ſtrained, however it might be exaſ- 


perated by the total deſtruction of 


Saxony. Such retaliations are odious 
and cruel. We heartily with we 
could praiſe the King of Pruſſia as 
much for his temperate uſe of his 


conqueſt, as for thoſe wonderful 


and heroic qualities by. which he 
obtained it. We might be con- 
ſidered as partial in our account, if 
we had omitted to take notice of 
what is alledged againſt the King of 
Pruſſia, when we have ſpoken fo 
fully of the outrages committed by 
his enemies. It is now time to turn 


our eyes from this great theatre to- 


wards leſſer events, but ſuch as will 
employ us altogether as agteeably ; 
the. operations of the Britiſh fleets 
and armies in Europe and America 
againſt the French. | . 
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The burning of the ſhips at St. Maloes. Taking of Cherbour, . Defeat at St. 
Cas. Operations in America. Siege and taking of Las Engliſh 
army defeated at 7. 1 They take Frontenac. The French alan- 


don Fort du Queſne. Con 


TN the beginning of this year, the 
good condition of our navy and 


- our army; the ſpirit and popularity 
of the miniſtry ; the wiſe choice of 


commanders, in contempt of vul-. 

ar and trivial maxims ; the preva- 
1 of the contrary to all theſe 
amongſt the enemy; gave us the beſt 


ounded hopes of a vigorous and 


ucceſsful campaign. Concerning the 


theatre: of our operations there was 
ſome. doubt. It was the opinion of 


ſome, that our puſh in Europe 


ſhould be made on the ſide of 
Germany; and that we ought to 


ſtrengthen the army of Prince Fer- 
dinand with ſuch a reſpectable bo- 
dy of troops, as might enable that 
finiſhed commander to exert all his 

_ talents, and improve to the utmoſt. 
the advantages he had already obtain- 
ed over the French. They imagin- 
end, that if an early and conſider- 
able reinforcement were ſent to the 


Prince, whilſt the French army was 
in a diſtrefſed condition, and if 


in this condition that ſhould receive 


any conſiderable blow, they would 
find it extremely difficult to retrieve 
it: and receiving this blow, on the 
frontier of their own territories, 


the Prince might carry the war into 


France itſelf ; and thus very proba- 
bly bring niatters to a ſpeedy deci- 
ſion. That in purſuing this plan a 


diverſion on the coaſt of France was 
by no means excluded: and that on 


the contrary it muſt, on this plan, be 


attended with conſequences infinitely 
more important than it could other- 
wile ;. that otherwiſe, France might 
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laugh at the little deſultory efforts 
of an handful of men, who were to 
be embarked and diſembarked with - 
great difficulty and hazard, and 
which would always be obliged to 
fly at the firſt approach of an ene- 
my. Thut whilſt the French had 
only an army, greatly inferior in 
number to engage on the fide of 
Germany, they would always find 
themſelves well able to a& abroad, 
and defend themſelves at home. 
On the other hand it was ſtrong- 
ly urged, that we ought to make 
the deſtruction of the French ma- 
rine our great object, and to confi- 
der all continental operations onl7 
in a ſecondary light. That in ſend- 
ing a large body of Englith troops 


to the King's army on the Rhine, 
we muſt neceſſarily weakęen Gur ef- 
forts in America, and n the coaſt 


of France; and by drawing away 
all our forces, we muſt ſhake that 


internal ſecurity, which invigorated 


all our operations abroad. That 
whilſt we maintained an army of 
50,000 foreigners in Germany, it 
would be the greateſt imprudence 
to ſend alſo a large body of our 
own national troops into the ſame 

me, and by that means not 
only ſquander away ou men, but 

employ almoſt every penny granted 
for the land ſervice, out of Great 
Britain; a method which could not 
fail of exhauſting us in a very ſhort 
time. That the force already in 
Germany was ſufficient to keep 
the French engaged, and that the 
propoſed expeditions to France 
K would, 


were in readineſs for ſailing 
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: would, by attacking the coaſt, now 
in one part, now in another, and 
- Keeping. all parts in continual 
| warms, neceſſarily detain a very 
| Conhderable part of their forces at 
home, and thus make a powerful 
diverſion, whilſt it was purſuing 
what ought to be the grand perpe- 
tual object of all our operations, 


the deſtruction of the French mari- 
time power. | | 


+ - The latter opinion prevailed ; 
but it was however ſo far modified 
by the arguments on the other 


fide, that after ſome time a few 


_ regiments were ſent into Germany, 
as we have before related. Theſe 
and better reaſons, no doubt, de- 

' termined the operations on the 
coaſt of France; but whilſt the ne- 
cellary preparations were making, 

their deitination was kept an invio- 

lable ſecret; and now, as they had 
the year before, inſpired France 
with no little terror. Two ſqua- 
drons, by the latter end of May, 
The 


3 1 cater _ under Lord Anſon, the 
bh Foal under . Commodore Howe, 
: which was ſo deſigned to convoy 


die tranſports, and to favour the 


landing and reimbarkment. Fhe 
land forces confiſted of ſixteen bat- 


Þ 5 takons,” and nine troops of light 
horte: they were commanded by 
the late Duke of Marlborough. 


„bey failed from Portſ- 
Jun © k. mouth; but as ſoon as the 
fleet ſet ſail; the ſquadron of my 
Lord Anſon ſeparated from the reſt, 


” and bore off to the Bay of Biſcay, in 
-  _ order to ſpread the alarm more 


' widely, and to obſerve the French 
{quadron in Breſt. The other part 


þ pf the fleet, which was commanded 


by Commodore Howe, with the 


to 


E | tranſports, arrived without any ac- 
E  cident in Cancalle Bay, at a ſmall 


_ diſtance from the city of St. Maloes. 


4 - „ 


Here the troops landed without 
oppoſition, and having for- n 
tified a poſt near Cancalle, 
(a poſt by nature well fitted for de- 


fence) for the ſecurity of their re- 


treat, they marched in two columns 


to St. Maloes. When the army ar- 


rived there it was ſoon viſible, that 
the town; ſtrongly ſituated on a pen- 
inſula, communicating with the main 
land only by a long and narrow 
cauſeway, was by no means a pro- 
per object of a coup de. main ; and 
though for want of outworks, it 
was ill qualified to ſuſtain a regular 
ſiege; yet our forces were, for want 
of ſtrength and artillery. ſufficient, 
altogether as ill qualified for ſuch 
an operation. They were therefore 


contented with ſetting fire to about 


an hundred fail of ſhipping, g. h 
many of them privateers, A 
which lay under the cannon of the 
town, and to ſeveral magazines 
filled with naval ſtores. The da- 
mage was very- conſiderable ; yet, 
what is to be remarked, the enemy 
did not fire a ſingle ſhot on the de- 
tachment employed in this ſervice: 
Having nothing more to do on 


this fide, they retired to Cancalle ; 


and reimbarked with as 


little oppoſition as-they met 1. 


with at landing; the land and 
ſea commanders having made all 


the diſpoſitions with great judge- 


ment. 


Before the fleet returned, they 


reconnoitred the town of Gran- 
ville on the coaſt of Normandy ; 


but finding that a large body of 


troops were encamped in the 


neighbourhood, they made no at- 


tempt there. From thence they 


moved towards Cherbourg, and 
made the proper diſpoſitions for 
landing near that place; but a hard 
gale blowing in to the ſhore, and 
the tranſports beginning to 2 


17 8 
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troops. 
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ſoul on each other, it became ex- 


tremely hazardous to attempt land- 
ing. Beſides, the proviſion was near 
he. ra and the ſoldiers by being 
ſo long cooped up in the tranſports, 


| were grown ſickly. It became highly 


neceflary to return home; and they 


arrived at St. Helen's on the 29th of 


8 CE, > 
The ſucceſs of this expedition, 


by which the French ſuffered large- 


ly, with ſcarce any loſs on our 
{oe, 


though it ſufficiently anſwer- 


ed the intention of the armament, 
fell ſomewhat ſhort of the expec- 
tations of the public, who had 
formed much greater hopes, than it 
was poſſible for the nature of ſuch 
enterpriſes to fulfil. However, 
their hopes were again revived ; 
by ſeeing that every thing was pre- 
pared for another expedition, and 
that our armies and fleets were 
to be kept in conſtant aQtion dur- 
ing the ſummer. The time was 
now come when we were to turn 
the. tables upon France, and to 
retaliate by real attacks, the terrors 
which had been raiſed by her me- 


naces of an invaſion. The Duke of 
Marborough had now taken the 


command of the Englith forces in 
Germany; and General Bligh ſuc- 
ceeded him in this command. Prince 
Edward teſolved to go upon the ex- 
pedition, and to form himſelf for 


the ſervice of his country under 


ſo brave and able a commander 
as Howe. 
how much the ſpirit, the preſence 
and. example of the gallant youn 

Prince, who went with the utmoi 
chearfulneſs through all the detail 
of a midſhipman's duty, infpired 
both in the ſeamen and the 
On the firſt of Auguſt, the fleet 
ſet fail from St, Helen's. In a few days 
they came to anchor before Cher- 


they ſuffered the En 
Cherbourg the day af 


ſtacle in their way: 


remembered too, that the whole . * : 
number of the Englith forces on 


It is eaſy to imagine, 


bourg. 


the moſt probable places for land- 
ing. They had drawn down three 
regiments of regular troops, and 
a conſiderable body of militia to 
the ſhore, and had in all appear- 


ance threatened a very reſolute 


oppoſition to the deſcent of the 
Engliſh forces. But the Commo- 


dore diſpoſed the men of war and 
bomb ketches ſo judiciouſſy, and 


made ſo ſharp a fire upon the 
enemy, that they never ventured 
out of their entrenchments; A 6. 
ſo that the landing was ef- S ?- | 
fected in excellent order, and with 
very little loſs. The French who 
made ſo poor an oppoſition to 
the landing, had ſtill many ad- 
vantages 2 the nature of the 
ground which they occupied; but 
they neglected them all; and aban- 
doning by a moſt ſhameful deſpair 
their forts and lines on the coaſt, 
gliſm to enter 
ter the land- 
ing, without throwing the, leaſt ob- 


this expedition was rather ſhort of 
6000 men. | „ 
Cherburg is on the land fide 
an open town; neither is it 
very ſtrongly defended towards the 


ſea. The harbour is naturally bad. 3 


But the place is. well fituated, in the 


midſt of the channel, for protecting 


the French, and annoying the Eng- 


liſh commerce in time of war, 


and perhaps for facilitating an in- 
vaſion on England itſelf. * 


Belidor the famous engineer, had 
demonſtrated its importante, and 
propoſed a plan for the improve- 
ment and defence of the harbour 
as well as for the fortifications of 
the town, This plan was approved 


line ſtrengthened by forts, along 2 


It muſt be 


A Aa vaſt expence. 


2 <4 
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and partly put in execution by the 
building of a mole, digging a 
baſon and making fluices tw, Food 
gates with 9 materials and 
The work had 
been for a confiderable time diſ- 
continued; but in this expedition, 


| that work of ſo great ingenuity, 


charge, and labour, was totally 
deſtroyed. Whilſt our hamanity re- 


| AZ Frets the unhappy neceſſity of war, 
wee cannot help 


| thinking that the 
Engliſh nation was freed: by the 


= _ - ſucceſsof this expedition, from what 
might one day be cauſe of no trivial 


ms. * 

When this work of dectruction 
Was over, all the - veſſels in the 
harbour burned,” and hoſtages ta- 


Ten for the contributions levied on 


| FS the town, the forces  reim- 
+ - © barked, with great ſpeed 
and fafety without any interruption 


8 E from the enemy, and with the ſame 


expedition, care and conduct, as they 
had been firſt landed; the army 
_ - Having continued ten days unmoleſt- 


edis France. | 


The nation exulted greatly in 
this advantage, eſpecially as it 
almoſt accompanied the news of 


dur glorious ſucceſſes in America. 


Nothing was omitted to give the 
Aion its utmoſt eclat; the braſs 
cannon and mortars taken at Cher- 
bourg, were drawn from Kenſing- 
ton to the tower, quite through 


ite city, in great pomp and or- 
"hy Sept. 16 der, adorned with ftream- 


ers, attended by guards, 


ums, muſic, and whatever elſe 
mignt draw the attention of the vul- 


gar. They who cenſured this pro- 
Seſſion as too oftentatious, did not 


conſider, how forcibly things of 


this nature ftrike upon ordinary 
minds, and how greatly they contri- 
bute to keep the people in good hu- 


— mour to ſupport the many charges 


3 
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enterpriſes. We ſhall be fatisfied 


became evident that the deſign 


practicable. 
then propoſed, but they all ſeemed 
equally liable to obje@tion. Whilſt 
they debated concerning a plan for 
their operations, the 18 was in 


and loſſes that are incident to the 

moſt ſucceſsful war. 1 
The fleet when it left Cher- 

bourg, was driven to the coaſt of 


England ; but the troops were not 


diſembarked ; it was reſolved, that 


the coaſt of France ſhould have 


no reſpite ; and accordingly they 
ſailed towards St. Maloes, and landed 


in the bay of St. Lunar at a ſmall 


diſtance from the town of St. 
Maloes. This choice of a place 
for landing, muſt neceſſarily have 
ſurpriſed all thoſe who remembered 
upon what reaſons the attempt a- 
gainſt that place had been ſo re- 
cently laid aſide. There was no 
other object of ſufficient conſide- 
ration near it. The town was at 
leaſt in as good a poſture of de- 
fence as it had been then; and 
the force which was to attack it 
had ſince then been conſiderably 
leſſened. There is undoubtedly 
ſomething very unaccountable, as 
well in the choice as in the whole 
conduct of this affair. The per- 
ſons in the principal commands, 
ſhifted the blame from one to 


another. There is nothing more 


remote from our deſign, than to 


ſet up for judges in matters of 


this nature; or ungenerouſly to lean 
on any officer, who meaning well 
to the ſervice of his country, b 
ſome misfortune or miſtake fails | 
in ſuch hazardous and intricate 


with relating the facts as they. hap- 
penec. | | 
As ſoon as the troops were 
landed in the bay of St. Lunar, it 


againſt St. Maloes was utterly im- 
Other projects were 


the 
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the greateſt danger. The bay of 


St. Lunar is extremely rocky; and 


the experience of the people of 
the country, together with what 


| be ſaw himſelf, convinced the 


Commodore that it was impoſſible 
to remain any longer in this road 
with tolerable ſafety. Therefore 


he moved up to the. bay of St. 
Cas, about three leagues to the 


weſtward. 5 „ 
The fleet was ſeparated from 

the land forces; but it was ſtill 

eaſy to preſerve a communication 


between them; and as no attack 


was yet apprehended, they made 


no ſcruple to penetrate farther in- 


to the country. In two days they 


arrived at the village of Matig- 


non, having had ſeveral ſkirmiſhes 


| with ſmall bodies of the enemy, 
who from time to time appeared 


on their flanks, and who always 
diſappeared when they were briſkly 
encountered. By this time the 
Duke d'Aiguillon, Governor of 
Britanny, was advanced within fix 


miles of the Engliſh army, with a 


body of twelve battalions and fix 


ſquadrons of regular troops, and two 


regiments of militia. This deter- 
mined the council of war to re- 
treat ; they wanted but three miles 
to the bay of St. Cas. But in this 
little march a conſiderable time 
was conſumed, and the French 
army was cloſe upon them before 


they could be completely reim- 
barked. A very ſteep hill formed 


a ſort of amphitheatre about the 


bay of St. Cas, where the em- 


but before 
vhich conſiſted 
of all the grenadiers of the army, 
and the firſt regiment of guards, 

| " had 
marched down thig hill, through 
an hollow way, and formed them- 


barkation was makin £ 


* 


ſelves in a long line againſt the few 


Engliſh troops that remained. There | 


remained in this exigency only the 


expedient of aſſuming a bold coun- 
tenance, and attacking them with 
vigour. The bravery of our troops 
on this deſperate occaſion, was wor⸗ 
thy of a better fortune. The ſhips 
and frigates ſeconded their efforts, 
and made a ſevere fire upon the 
enemy. All was to no purpoſe; 
their ammunition was at laſt ſpent; 
the enemies numbers prevailed ;; 
our little body attempted to re- 


treat, but they fell into confuſion, . 


they broke, an horrible ſlaughter fol- 
lowed, many ran into the water 
and met their fate in that element. 
The ſhore was covered with dead 
bodies. General Dury was drown- 
ed. Sir John Armitage a young vo: 
lunteer of great fortune and hopes, 
was ſhot through the head. Seve- 
ral officers, men of large fortune and 
conſideration, fell. At length the 
firing of the frigates ceaſed, and the 

French immediately gave quarter. 
About 400 were made priſoners, 
600 were killed and wounded, © 


| In the midft of this carnage, _ Þ 


in the midft of a fire that ſtag- 
gered the braveſt ſeamen Who ma- 
naged the boats, Commodore Howe _ 
exhibited a noble example of n. 
trepidity and fortitude, by  order- 
ing himſelf to be rowed in his 
own boat through the thickeſt of 
the fire, to encourage all that 
were engaged in that ſervice, and to 


bring off as many men as his veſſel-- 


1 d carry. 3 5 
This affair diſpirited the people 
of England, and elated the 3 


of France far more than an | 
of o little conſequence -ought to 


have done. It was in fact no more 


than the cutting off a rear 2 — 
d in 


There is often more blood 


ſkirmiſhes in Germany, which make 


no figure in the Gazettes. And 
e ; Certainly, 
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certainly, if our expeditions to the 
Sdaſt of France were planned with 
any judgment, on our part we had 
rather reaſon to congratulate our- 
ſelves that we were able to land three 
times on that coaſt, with ſo incon- 
fiderable a loſs. The French in- 
| deed had reaſon to magnify this loſs; 
and they did greatly magnify it in 
order to conſole their people, who 
' had ſeen their trade ſuffer 15 much, 
and their country ſo long inſulted 
with impunity. 
| hatever our ſucceſſes were 
on the coaſt of France, they did 
not affect us in the ſame manner 
with thoſe which we had in A- 
merica From this part of the 
world we had long been ftrangers 
to any thing, but delays, misfor- 
tunes, diſappointments, and diſgraces. 
But the ſpirit which had been 


rouſed at home, diffuſed - itſelf into 


all parts of the world where we 
had any concern, and invigorated all 
our operations. - 


Admiral Boſcawen with a power- 


i ful fleet of men of war and ſe- 
| £ = #2 peral 


— failed for Halifax 
from England Feb. the 19th. He 


3 
2 


poſibly live near it. The French 
not truſting to. this obſtacle, had 
drawn entrenchments in every 
part where it might be poſſible 
to land, ſupported them with bat- 
teries in convenient. places, and 
lined them with numerous in- 
violent, at beſt, was obſerved . 4 8. 
to be ſomewhat abated, and Jule 8. 


fantry. At length the ſurf though 


the Admiral and General did not 
loſe a moment to ayail themſelves - 


of this firſt opportunity of land- 
ing; they made all their diſpo- 
ſitions for it with the higheſt judge- 
ment. They ordered the _ 
towards the enemies right and left, 
to rake them on their flanks. 
Then the troops were . diſpoſed 
for landing in three diviſions. That 
on ihe left was commanded by Ge- 
neral Wolfe, and was deſtined to 
the real attack. The diviſions in 
the center to the right, were only 
deſigned for feigned attacks, to 


draw the enemies attention to all 
parts, and to diſtract their defence. 
When the fire of the frigates 


continued about a quarter of an 
hour, General Wolfe's _ diviſion 


had the chief command in the ex- moved towards the. land; the 


5 againſt Louiſbourg, and in 
Particular the direction of the na- 
val operations. General Amherſt, 
from - whoſe character things 
were expected, and who juſtified 
theſe expectations, was to com- 
mand the land forces. Theſe a- 
mounted to about 14000 men, in- 
- cluding ſome light troops, fitted for 
_ the peculiar ſervice of the country. 
The whole fleet conſiſting of 151 
Tips, ſet fail from the harbour of 
Halifax. On the ſecond of June 
- they appeared before Louiſbourg. 
They were fix days on the coaſt be- 
' fare a landing was found praQticable ; 
ſuch a prodigious ſurf ſwelled all 
along the ſhore, that no boat could 


mander, gained the 
poſt, fell upon the enemy with ſuch 


enemy reſerved their ſhot until 


the boats were near in thore, and 
then directed the whole fire of 


their cannon and muſquetry upon 
them. The ſurf aided their fire. 


Many of the boats overſet, many 


were broke to pieces, the men 


jumped into the water, fome were 


killed, ſome drowned ; the reft ſup- 
ported and encouraged in all dith- 
culties, by the example, ſpirit, and 
conduct of their truly gallant com- 
took 


ore, 


order and reſolution, that they ſoon 


obliged them to fly in _ confuſion. 
As ſoon as this poſt was: made 


good, the center moved towards. 
| Fp... ĩͤ 


„ 


extreme 7 


and boggy 


the left, and the right followed 


the center; fo that the landing was 


compleated, though not without 
much time and trouble, in an ex- 
cellent order, and with little 
he Sig) wr ” 

The operations of a ſiege are too 
minute and intereſting to make a 
detail of them agreeable to readers, 
who are not converſant in the 
art military. The operations a- 
gainſt —— for ſeveral days 
went on very ſlowly, owing en- 
tirely to the prodigious ſurf and 
the rough weather which made it 
dificult to land the ar- 
tillery, ſtores, and inſtruments to be 
employed in the fiege; however, 
the excellent conduct of the Ge- 


nerals Amherſt and Wolfe, by de- 


grees overcame all the difficulties 
of the weather, which was ex- 
tremely unfayourable, the ground 
which was rugged in ſome places 
in others, and the re-' 


ſiſtance of the garriſon which was 


conſiderable. The French had five 
men of var of the line in the 
harbour, who could bring all their 
guns to bear upon the approaches 
of the Engliſh troops. The firſt 
thing done was to ſecure a point 


called the light-houſe battery, from 


whence they might play upon theſe 
veſſels, and on the batteries on 
the other ſide of the harbour. 
General Wolfe performed this ſer- 


vice with his uſual vigour and celeri- 
ty, and took poſſeſſion of this 


14k. and all the other poſts in 


that quarter. His fire from this 
oſt on the 25th ſilenced the 


iſland battery, which was that moſt 


immediately oppoſed to his; but 
the ſhips ſtill continued to bear 
upon him until the 21ſt of the 
following month, when one of 
them blew up, and communicating 
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the fire to two others, they alſo 
were in a ſhort tine conſumed to 
the water edge This was a loſs 
not to be repaired ; the approaches 
drew near the covered way, and 
things were in a good condition 
for making a lodgement in it; 
the enemies fire was conſiderably 
ſlackened : the town was confumed 
to the ground in many places, and 
the works had ſuffered much in all. 
Yet the enemy ſtill delaying to 
ſurrender, gave occaſion to add 
one brave action to the others, 
which had been diſplayed during 
the courſe. of this ſiege. The ad- 
miral, who had all along done 
every thing poſſible to ſecond the 
efforts of the land forces, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſeverity of the weather, 
reſolved on a ſtroke, which by 
being deciſive of the poſſeſſion of 
the harbour, might make tke re- 
duction of the town a matter of 
little difficulty. He - reſolved to 
ſend in a detachment of ' 600 ſea- 
men in boats, to take or burn the 
two ſhips of the line which remain- 
ed, and if he ſhould ſucceed in this, 
he propoſed the 'next day' to ſend in 
ſome of his own great ſhips, who 
might batter the town on the ſide of 
the harbour. This was not 'more 
wiſely planned by the Admiral, than 
gallantly and ſucceſsiully executed 
y Captain Laforey. In ſpite of the 
fire from the ſhips and the ul 
batteries, he made himſelf July 25. 
maſter of both theſe ſhips ; one he 
towed off, the other, as the ran a- 
ground, was ſet on fire. 5 
This ſtroke, in ſupport of the ſpi- 
rited adyances of the land BETS 
forces, was concluſive The 28 
town ſurrendered the next day The 
garriſon were priſoners of war, and 
amounted with the irregulars and 
ſeamen to 5637. 5 
| 'The 
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3 8 ace, teen was an 
ee.yent the moſt deſired by all our 


colonies; that harbour had always 
been a receptacle convenient to 
' the enemies privateers, who infeſted 
the Engliſh trade in North America. 
It was the moſt effectual blow 
which France. bad received from 
the commencement of the war. 
By the taking of Louiſbourg, ſhe 
"Joſt the only place from whence 
the could carry on the cod fiſhery ; 
and the only place ſhe had in a 
convenient fituation for the rein- 
forcements that were ſent to ſup- 
port the war in the other parts 
of America ; and with Louiſbour 
fell the iſland of St. John's, an 


whatever other inferior ſtations 


they had for carrying on the fiſh- 
ery towards Gaſpeſie and the bay 
De Chaleurs, which our ſhips ſoon 


after this event entirely deſtroyed. 


It is incredible how much this 
ſucceſs in, America, joined to the 
ſpirit of our other meaſures, ope- 
rated to raiſe our military reputa- 
3 tion in Europe, and to ſink that 
of France, and conſequently how 
much it influenced our moſt eſ- 
'ſential intereſts and thoſe of our 
Allies. 

I be plan of our operations. in 
America were, however, by no 
means confined ſolely to this ob- 


Fett, important as it was. Two 


other attempts were 1 the 
firſt attempt was with a great force 
to drive the French from Ticonde- 
roga and Crown Point; in which, 
if we could ſucceed, the enem 
would loſe thoſe poſts from whic 
they were in the beſt condition 
to moleſt our colonies, and by 
loſing them, would lay open an 
eaſy road into the very. beart 
of their ſettlements in Canada. 


N The ſecond attempt was to be 
made with a conſiderable, though 
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fell in with our forcęes. 


an- . force, from P 


againſt Fort du Queſne-: The ſuc- 
ceſs of this attempt would eſtabliſh 


us in the poſſeſſion of the Ohio, and 
break off _ the connexion between 


Canada and Louiſiana. . 
General Abercrombie, command - 
er in chief of our forces in America, 


conducted the firft of thoſe expe- 
ditions. He embarked. upon Lake 


George with near 16000 troops, 
regulars and provincials, and a nu- 
merous artillery on the 5th of 
July ; and after a proſperous navi- 
gation, arrived the next day at the 
place where it had been propoſed 


to make the landing. They landed 
without oppoſition. The enemies 
advanced guards fled at their ap- 


proach. The Engliſ army pro- 


ceeded in four columns to Ticon- 


dero As the country through 


whic their march lay is difficult 


and woody, and the 1 which 
conducted the march to this un- 
known country, were extremely 
unſkilful, the troops were bewilder- 
ed, the columns broke and fell 
in upon one another. Whilſt they 
marched on in this alarming diſ- 
order, the advanced guard of the 
French, who had lately fled before 
them, was bewildered in the ſame 
manner; and in the fame diſorder 
A. ſkir- 
wiſh enſued, in which this party 
was quickly defeated with the loſs 
of near 300 killed and 148 pri- 
ſoners. The loſs on the Engliſh 
ſide was inconſiderable i in numbers; 
but great in conſequence. Lord 
Howe was killed. This gallant 
man, from the moment he landed 
in America, had wiſely conformed 
and made his regiment conform 
to the kind of ſervice which the 
country required. He did not ſuf- 
fer any under him to encumber 


themſelves with ſuperfluous bag- 
Sage ; 
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gage; he himſelf ſet the example, feet high, ' defended F by Es non, | 
and fared like a common ſoldier. and ſeeured by 4 or 5000 men: A 


5 


The firſt to encounter danger, to 
endure hunger, to ſupport fatigue'; 
rigid in his diſcipline, but eaſy in 
his manners, his officers and ſol- 
diers readily obeyed the com- 
mander, becauſe they loved the 
man; and now at the mG6meit 
when ſuch abilities, and ſuch an 
example were the moſt wanted, 


was fatally loſt a life which was 


long enough for his honour but not 
for his country. It adds indeed to 
the glory of ſuch a death, and to 
the conſolation of his country, that 
we ſtill poſſeſs the heir of his titles, 
his fortunes, and his virtues, whilft 
we tremble to ſee the | ſame vir- 
tues expoſing themſelves to the 
ſame dangers.” [19 = fi 
Excepting this loſs, the army 
had hitherto proceeded ſucceſsfully. 
In a little time they appeared before 
„eg Ticonderoga. This is a ve- 
Jah 8. 
a ry important poſt, and as 
ſtrongly ſecured. The fort is ſitu- 
ated on a tongue of land between 
Lake George and a narrow gut, 
which communicates with the Lake 


Champlain. On three ſides it is 


ſurrounded with water; and for 
a good part of the fourth it has 
a dangerous moraſs in front; where 
that failed, the French had made 
a very ſtrong line upwards of eight 


— 


great fall of trees with their branches 
outward, was ſpread before the 
entrenchment for about an Hundred 
yerds,” eee, 
The General caitſed the ground 
to be reconnoitred ;- and the en- 
gineer made ſo favourable a report 
of the weakneſs of the retrench- 
ment, that it appeared practicable 
to force it by muſquetry alone. 
A fatal reſolution was taken, in 
conſequence of this report, not to 
wait the arrival of the artillery, 
which on account of the badneſs 
of the ground, could not be eaſily 
brought up, but to attack the 
enemy without loſs of time. They 
were confirmed in this precipitate 
reſolution, by a rumour that a body 
of 3000 men were on their march 
to join the French at Ticonderoga, 
and very ſhortly expected to arrive. 
When the attack began, "the 
difficulty of the ground and the 
ſtrength of the enemies lines which 
had been fo little foreſeen, Was 
but too ſeverely felt. Although 
the troops behaved with the utmoſt 
ſpirit and -gallantry, they ſuf- 


fered ſo terribly in their approaches, ' - 5 


and made fo little impreſſion on 
the entrenchment, that the Gene- 
ral ſeeing their reiterated and ob- 
ſtinate efforts fail of ſucceſs, bet 


Soon after the news of Lord Howe's death arrived, the following © advertiſement ap- 


peared in the public papers; an application worthy of a Roman matron, in the virtuous 
times 5 the republic, and which could not fail of ſucceſs, where the leaſt ſpark of virtue 
exiſted: | 1 : | 
To the gentlemen, clergy, freeholders, and burgeſſes, of the town and county of the 
$5 | | . © © t6wit-of N e RR On S: x 
As Lord Howe is now abſent upon the public ſervice, and Lieutenant Colonel Howe 
is with his regiment at Louiſbourg. it reſts upon me to beg the favour of your votes 
and intereſts, that Lieutenant Colonel Howe may ſupply the place of his late brothet, 36 
* your repreſentative in parliament. | T 
Permit me therefore to implore the protection of every one of you, as the mother of 
him, whoſe life has beea loſt in the ſervice of his country, Albemarle Street, Sept. 14. 
—B ET ĩͤ GO CHARLOTTE HO WB. 
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ſerve a 
from our own eſtabliſhments. 


- upwards of four .boprs expaſcd to 
a molt terrible fire, thought it 


e the remains of the army. 
wounded n rs ; the 
number . of the taken being ver 
inconſiderable. 4 Ad 
Tack, was followed by a retreat 
as precipitate; inſomuch that our 
army gained their former camp 
Sola 9 the ſouthward of Lake 
4 7.7 George, the evening after 
©. God | 


action. 


to order a retreat, to It is 
.cels of Colonel Bradſtreet 


800 men under 


It is very poſbble, that the ſuc- 
greatly 


facilitated 'that of the expedition 
under General Forbes. The Ge- 


neral had had a very tedious and 
troubleſome march, through a coun- 


try almoſt impracticable, very little 
known, and continually haraſſed 
on his route by the enemies In- 
dians. An advanced guar 


d of 
of about 


this army, conſiſtin bout 
jor | Grant, 


PISS * c oth; G 0 8 5 - 
1 
- 
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p* PS Tu 4 4» 
of ſuch moment, 


den two, dans after it bad they wiſely abandoned theyy 


o repair the misfortune of had moſt unaccountably advanced 
this bloody defeat, General Aber- cloſe to Fort du Queſne, with a 
crombie detached. Colonel Brad- deſign as it ſhould ſeem of reduc- 
AMtreet” with about 3000 provincials ing the place by a coup de main; 
agantt Fort Frontenac. The Co- but the garriſon ſuddenly ſallying 
nel with great | prudence and out and attacking them warmly 
Figour,.. ſurmounting great diffi- on all ſides, killed and made pri- 
cultes, brougbt bis army to Of- ſoners many of this party, and 
 wege; where: he embarked on the diſperſed the reſt. This was how- 
Ontario, and. arrived at ever their laſt ſucceſs ;; for the 
Frontenac the . 25th. of , Auguſt. body of the army being conducted 
ie fort ſtands. at the commu- with greater ſkill ind circumſpeo- 
on of Lake Ontario with the tion, baffled all their attempts ; ſo 
dier St. Lawrence, the entrance that the French being convinc- 
nto which river it in ſome manner ed by ſeveral ſkirmiſhes that all 
:commands.” However, for a poſt their efforts to ſurprize the troops, 
| | it was poorly or interrupt their communication 
.  fortiked, and-- poorly garriſoned. were to no purpoſe, and being 
it was taken without the loſs of conſcious that their fort was not 
a man on our fide, in leſs tenable againſt a regular attack, 
been attacked... The .gartiſon con- place after deſtroying their 24 
ailing of 130 men were made pri- works; and fell down the Ohio, 
ners; nine armed floops were to the number of 4 or 500 men, 
-taken-- and-:burned ; and a large towards their more ſouthern ſettle- 
. proviſions amaſſed there ments. General Forbes once more 
br-the uſe of their garriſons to the erected the Engliſh flag on «4 A 
fouthward, was deltroyed. The Fort du Queſne. Without 57 
ort was demoliſhed. Colonel any reſiſtance we became maſters 
Bradftreet having performed this in the third year after the com- 
_ mp0 ſervice; returned. Many mencement of hoſtilities of that 
"were of - opinion, that fo fine a fortreſs, the contention for which 
: ; vu ought to have been kept and had kindled up the flames of ſo 
Krongty garriſoned ; others thought general and deſtructive a war. This 
that i would bg-impoſſible-to pre- place with its maſters has changed 
TT 9 


” 
” 
EO es eto... 
" 


and du Queſne reduced, feinave 


paign. General Amherſt 18 now 


the miniftry, | not to obſerve, that ment 
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its name, and is called Pittſburg. they omitted to iſtreſh che enemy 
with a proprĩety which does not need in no part, and that their plans 


to be pointed out. operation were as extenſive as the 


Notwithſtanding the ;uobappy were vigorous.. 
affair at Ticonderoga, the am- Two thips of theiline- t 7 


1 


very advantageaus; and very ho- ſent early in the ſpring to the coaſt of 


nourable to the Engliſh  igtereſt. Africa, to drive the Fręndh from 
Louiſbourg, St. John's, Frontenac, their ſettlements there. They en- 
tered the river Senegal, and in 
from our colonies all terror of the ſpite of the ohſtruction af à dan- 
Indian incurſions, draw from the geraus bar, which the ſhips of 
French thoſe uſeful allies, free our War could not paſs, they 
frontiers from the yoke of their abliged the French fort 
enemies forts, make their ſupplies lich commands: the: river to ſur- 


| difficult, their coinmunications:pre- render. And on the 2gth of De- 


carious, and all their | defenſive cember following; Commodore Kep- 
or offenſive operations une ffective; pel, with the aſſiſtance of ſome 
whilſt their country uncovered of troops under the command of Lieu- 
Its principal bulwarks, lies open to [tenarit=Colonel' Worge, made thim- 
the heart, and affords the moſt plea- ſelf maſter of the iſſand of :Goree 
ſing proſpects of ſucceſs to che vigo- and its forts ; the garriſon ſurren- 
rous meaſures which we niay be aſ- dering at diſcretion to his Majeſty's 
ſyred will be taken in the next cam- 12 By theſe ſucceſſes, ue 
ave taken from the enemy one 
commander. of the moſt valuable branches of 
It would be e inju- their commerce, and one of the 
ſtice to the ſpirit and conduct of moſt capable of abundant improbe- 


* "% 


* The river Senga, or Senegal, is one of thoſe channels of the river Niger, by which 
it is ſuppoſed to diſcharge its waters into the Atlantic ocean: The river Niger, according to 
the beſt maps, riſes in the eaſt of Africa; and after a . of 300 miles, nearly due weſt, 
divides into three branches, the moſt northerly of which is the Senegal, as above; the 
middle is the Gambia, or Gambra ; and the molt ſouthern Rio Grande. Senegal empties 
itſelf into the Atlantic ocean in 16“ north lat. The entrance of it is guarded by ſeveral 
forts, the principal of which is Fort Lewis, built on an iſland of the ſame name. It is a 
quadrangular fort, with two baſtions, and of no inconſiderable ſtrength. At the mouth 
of the river is a bar; the beſt ſeaſon for paſſing it, is from March to Auguſt, or 
September, or rather from April to July, becauſe the tides are then higheſt. The Engliſh 
had formerly ſettlements here, out of which they were driven by the French, Who have 
engroſſed the whole trade from Cape Blanco to the river Gambia, which is near goo miles. 


The Dutch were the firſt who ſettled Senegal, and built two forts. The French made - - 


themielves maſters of them in 1678. In 1692 the Engliſh ſeized them; but next year the 
French retook them, and have kept them ever ſince. They built Fort Lewis in 1692, 
and have beyond it a multitude of other ſettlements, extending 200 leagues up the river. - 


The principal commodities which the French import from this ſettlement are, that valu- 


able article gum ſenega, hides, bees-wax, elephants teeth, cotton, gold duſt, negro ſlaves, 
oſtrich feathers, ambergris, indigo, and civet. | 5 

At preſent we are obliged to buy all our gum ſenega of the Dutch, who purchaſe it from 
the French; and they ſet what price they pleaſe on it. But as the trade to Africa is now 
open, by this important acquiſition, the price of this valuable drug, which is fo much uſed 
in ſcveral of our manufactures, will be much reduced. | Apes © 
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remarkable. 


this heard nothing 
It ——8 roa gens Zane rreg 


| notwith the great ſtru le 
= — Dp ger 2 
mument under General Lally, 


deen in a condition to * 
any thing. It is -faid, and proba- 
— with good-foundation, that the 
: Part of that force was 
_ with ſickneſs during 


- The French 


_ _ Found chat the poſſeſſion of Mi- 
norca could not drive us from 
the dominion of the Mediterranean, ran 


Where Admiral Oſborn gave the 
enemies maritime h ſuch 
blows, as they muſt long feel, and 
which merited him the preateſt of 
all honours, to be joined with the 
conquerors of Louiſbourg, in the 
thanks of the repreſentative body 


The coming year ſeems big with 
t events. In Germany the af- 


of the rival powers of Pruſſia 
and Auſtria, appear to be more 
_ neatly ballanced than at any time 
Je the beginning. of the war. 


1 


"The Hiſtoryof lle Preſent War. 
„From the Euſt Indies we have I 


ſemble 
-Rhine ; whilſt Great Britain has ſent 
ve out two conſiderable armaments, one 
to the Welt Indies, the other to A- 


_ the ſucceſs of which muſt 


Our naval force was par 
in time, the Dutch enraged at the 
captures of their ſhips, make com- 


King of 
fruisiul 8 In this affair 


eit forte is as great as ever, 
and their animoſity is no way leſ- 
ſened. Great ſteps are taken to aſ- 
powerful armies on the 


t way towards determining 
the 1 the ifſue o f the war. Other great 


preparations are alſo making on the 


t of Great Britain. In the mean 


laints, and threaten armaments. 
he death of the Princeſs of O- 
range, which happened at a moſt 


critical juncture, adds more per- 


affairs in that 


plexity to quarter. 


If we look to the ſouthward, 


the clouds ſeem gathering there 
alſo. The imminent death of the 
in, will be an event 


the King of Sardinia, the houſe of 
Auftria, and the houſe of — 8 
will find themſelves concerned; 

ſay nothing of the maritime — 


In a word, the flame of war 


threatens to ſpread in every part 


of . 


＋ = | 
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For the YE AR 1759. 


CHAP. L 


The inclinations of the powers at war at the FO the laft campaign. PL | 1 


ſeveral campaigns fince 
the 5 1755, will eaſily perceive 
that at the end of the laſt, the fortune 


of the ſeveral powers at war ſeem- 


ed more nearly upon a ballance, 
than it had beenat the cloſe of any 


of the former. That campaign was 


rather leſs bloody, than that which 


immediately preceded it ; and it 


was not concluded with any action 


of ſuch an eclat, as could greatly 
_ or * the . 1 any 


- 
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King of Spain's death apprehended. Condition of the King of” * | 3 
Empreſs Yueen, Ruſfia, Seweden, Helland, Frans, and England, _ 2 
I HOEVER refles up- of the contending parties, All pies 
: on the concluſion of the ties became more 2 3 becauſe 


it became every * more evident, 


that the fortune of war was not ta 
be decided by any fingle ſtroke, 
however confiderable. e prize - 


was reſerved for the player of the 
fkilful game ; for the moſt attentive 
patience : for the greateſt depth of 
reſources. An equality of this 

kind ſeemed at laſt ts promiſe Eu-. 

rope ſome repoſe. All ſides mi ht 
now give aud receive honoura | 
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wight be ſettled on that footing, 


FE: - an which it has been uſually made, 


for ſome time paſt, in our part of 


tze world. But the great deſigns 
- .-.. entertained by each power; re- 
venge imbittered by 

Which all had felt in their turns, 


the conſideration of the vaſt ex- 
pences that fell upon all, and which 
à peace at that time would have 


made fruitleſs ; even the hopes a- 


niſing from the equivocal appear- 
1 the laſt 2 — 
every court from the diſpoſition 
to peace. Inſomuch that there 
were no terms directly offered by 
any of the belligerent powers; nor 
did any of the neutral interpoſe their 


mecliation. Beſides theſe, another 


cauſe operated powerfully ; a great 


event was hourly expected about this 


time; an event which threatned to 
involve the Southern parts of Europe 


in the calamities of that war, that 


had fo long waſted the Northern; 


| and which, whenever it ſhould take 


threatned to render the politi 


cual ſyſtem infinitely more intricate, 
und probably to give the war quite a 


new turn. Wii's 

The late King of Spain, by the 
affection, rarely 
ſen in chat dignity, ſince the death 


| bis Queen bad been given, up to. 
a melanctioly, which preyed upon 


his health and affected his underſtand- 


ing: His death, or incapacity, ap- 
: prareinevitbl within a hr time. 


King of Naples, Don Carlos, 


Was next in the order of ſucceſſion. 


In the treaty of Aix la Chapelle: 


: - it had beer agreed; that the dutehies 


of Parma. Placentia- and Guaſtalla, 


ould” be reſtored to the houſe of 
Auſtria, in caſe Don Carlos ſhould: 


ever come to the crown of Spain. 
Theſe countries were at the end of 
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the blows Qu 


however intereſting 
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| Queen, or her allies. Her imperial | 


Majeſty had ſet up a claim to the re- 


verſion of theſe dutchies, on the 


extinction of iſſue male in the houſe 
of Farneſe. But the ambition of the 
een of Spain to make all her 
children Sovereigns, put powerful 
bars in her way to it. This ambi- 


tion was one of the cauſes which 


made the laſt fo general a war. The 


peace of Aix la Chapelle, which put 
a period to that war, after ſettling 


theſe conteſted dutchies as an eſta- 


bliſhment for Don Philip ſecond 


ſon to the King of Spain, provided, 
that whenever the event, which we 
have mentioned above, ſhould take 
place, that is to ſay, the acceſſion 


of Don Carlos to the crown of 


Spain, then the Kingdom of Naples 
and Sicily ſhould paſs to the In- 
fant Don Philip, and the dutchies 


which formed his eſtabliſhment 
ſhould revert to the houſe of Auſtria. 


The King of Naples, not with- 
out reaſon, looked upon this article 


of the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, as 


injurious to his rights; accordingly 
he never acceded to it. No method 
in this caſe could be ſeen, which 
might prevent matters from com- 
ing to extremities, except the ſitua- 
tion of the Empreſs, engaged as ſhe 
was with a powerful. adverſary, 
who kept her forces ſtrained to 


their utmoſt pitch. She was in no 


condition to ge in a new war, 
the object might 


be. Her ally France, who ſo inef- 


fectually aſſiſted her in Germany; 


could not probably aſſiſt her with 
more effect in Italy; ſhe therefore 
ſeemed to have no other part left, 
than to acquieſee- for the preſent, 


and wait in ſilence a more favoura - 
ble opportunity to aſſert her claims. 
The event of the King of Spain s 
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and his probably.proceeded 


produced none of thoſe immediate 
effefts which were apprehended; 


the caufe which we have juſt now 
hinted. A dead calm at preſent 


broods over Italy. But in this 


tranquillity and filence there * are 
materials gathering, which may on 
no very diſtant period burſt in a 
terrible tempeſt over that delight- 
ful country. They are very near- 
ly the ſame that produced the 


laft troubles there, and may not 


only revive them, but ſpread the 
horrors of war once more over all 
Europe. 

Such were the inclinations of the 
powers at war at the opening of 
this year _ ſtreng ſeemed 
alſo very entire; in particular, the 


reſources of the King of Pruflia ap- 


ed aſtoniſhing, after the great 
Yewn he had ſuffered; and after 
the advantages he had gained, but 


gained at ſo high a price. He was 


ſtill able to ſhew himſelf the father 
and benefaQor, as well as the pro- 
teQr of his people. In the midft 


of the devouring waſte of ſuch an. 
expenſive war, the - funds of 


his economy was enabled to 
remit the taxes to | hos parts of 


his domimons, which had ſuffer- 


ed from the Ruſſian barbarity ; 
he even advanced money. to thoſe 
which had — the moſt conſi- 
derably. | 

To take a nearer view -of his 


ſituation, we muſt obſerve, that the 
whole kingdom of Pruſſia ſtill re- 
muſt have deen greatly exhauſted, 


mained in the hands of the Muſ- 
covites. The dutchy of Cleves, 
together with his other poſſeſſions 
on the Rhine, could yield him 
nothing; they were held by the 


French; but in theſe reſpects, his 


Kean was not worſe than it had 


been, almoſt from the beginning 
of the W. Zi bod is He 


; my loſſes, . the rich 9 of 
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Saxony, which he had twice in one 
gn wreſted from the hands 


campai 
from of the Auſtrians. Add to this, the 


renewal of the ſubſidy creaty, with 
Great Britain, on the advantageous 
terms of the former year. Theſe - 
were undoubtedly great ſupports ; 
and the King ſeemed as entire in 
power, and more advanced in gs 
tation than ever. 

_—_— a more critical examina- 
tion, things had an aſpect not quite 
ſo — 3 was 
rather ſpecious than entirely ſolid; 
and whilſt all without looked 
full and fair, within there was 
a decay of ſubſtance, and an hol- 
lowneſs that rung at the li 


touch. That incomparable body of 


troops, which at the A = of 


the war had given him ta 
ſuperiority, no longer exiſted in the 
ſame perſons. If his troops derived 
advantages from a long ſeries of ae- 
tive ſervice, theſe advantages were 
equally on the fide of the enemy. 
His army had known what it is to 
be beaten ; and it is no wonder, if 


a ſort of wearineſs and deſp ir be- 


gan to creep upon them, aftet fuch - 


an infinite train of unrewarded fa- 


tigues, when they fm that fo many 
wonderful exploits had not yet end- 


ed the war in their favour. . Many 


of his beſt generals had been killed 
in battle, or died, or had retired, 
or were diſgraced. The hourds 
which he had amaſſed before the 


war, by this time muſt have been | 


entirely ſpent ; his dominions - 


both of men and money. . Saxony . 
could no longer yield 1 hes, 5 
as formerly. The indigence of the 


ſubdued inhabitants, or pounds to e 


the rapacity of the conquetor. The 
fublidy of Great Britain did a 
great deal; but it could not ſup- 
ply the deficiencies on this, and on 


s S 


every other fide. Theſe circum- 
- ances, probably, 3 the King of 
Fruſſia more cautious and dilatory 
than uſual. 
0 The court of Vienna had as 
t burthens to ſuſtain as the 
of Pruſſia, and ſhe had ſuffer- 
ed much greater blows. That pow- 
er has a ſtrength, ſomewhat unac- 
countable and peculiar to herſelf. 
More deficient in pecuniary funds, 


than any other great power in Eu- 


rope, ſhe: is better able to ſubſiſt, 
and to do conſiderable things with- 
out them. F or by a long habit, 
the whole ſtate is formed to its ne- 
_ »ceflities ; and the ſubject is more 
ready to ſupply. free quarter, and 
to endure military licence than any 
other. The country is abundantly 
fruitful in all its parts. And whilit 
the war is carried on near home, an 
arbitrary government, operating on 
ſo extenſive an object, can hardly 
fail of ſuch reſources, as muſt ſerve 
an = mig army; which is till 
eat meaſure, as Tacitus 

adde, e troops of the ancient 
_ Germans wy . they hawe a 
tiful t in lieu of pay. * 
PR A ade It * be owned, 
that there is no Sovereign, who is 
more highly honoured in his domi- 
nions, or obeyed with a greater 
mixture of love and reverence, by 


all his ſubjects, than her Imperial 


+ Majeſty. So that having a very am- 


ple power, very willing obedience, 
à large territory and many men, 


not ſufficiently empleyed in the arts 


- of peace, it perhaps may be pe | 
en 


ſed, in what manner ſhe has 

able to ſupply her many and great 
loſſes, and to continue a war, like 
the preſent, better than ſtates more 
_ abundant in money. She is beſides, 


and this is a matter of no ſmall con- 


ſequence, ſupported by the coun- 
| ; the Py, and = 
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forces of the Empire. And ſhe has 
for her allies the firſt, and moſt 


formidable names in Euorpe. In 


the wars which this power carried 
on in the laſt, and in this century, 
though uſually not very ſucceſsful, 


ſhe has always been the laſt to de- 


fire 4 peace; though frequently 
low her operations, the makes 


amends by an extraordinary per- 


ſeverance. 


general obſer vation, in the actions 
of the laſt year. That the Auſtrians 


did not play with ſufficient ſpirit, | 


the great game which was in their 
hands, after the battle of Hohkir- 


chen and the entry of the Ruſſians | 
into the New Marche of Branden- 


burgh, ſeems hardly diſputable. Per- 
haps it was that the court of Vienna, 
by an error common to'many courts, 
but particularly ſo to this, and often 
fatal to it, interfered too much and 
too minutely, i in the operations of 
the campaign. 

It is not impoſſ ible that the cha- 


rater of Marſhal Dawn himſelf, 
might have had ſome ſhare in this 
inactivity; a character almoſt in all 


things the direct reverſe of that of 
his Pruſſian Majeſty. He ſaw that 
the King, active, reſolute and ad- 


venturous, waſted himſelf even by 
that activity and ſpirit, to which 
he owed his moſt brilliant ſucceſſes. 
Should the Auſtrians carry on the 


war in the ſame ſpirit, they might 
ſuffer in the ſame manner, without 
being ever able to equal, much leſs 
to exceed that great Monarch, in 
a ſtile of action peculiarly his own. 
Daun therefore by principle, ſeems 
to have kept his army from coming 
to action, in order to oppoſe a 
ſtrength entire, and recruited by a 
long reſt, to that of the King of 


Pruſſia, waſted by the efforts it was 


obliged to make, inceſſantly and on 


every, 


* n epulæ, et quanguam incempes, r tamen apparatus pro ffipendis 
Ceaunt. 


Tacit. de ors Germ. 5. 14. 1 


This ſlowneſs could not eſcape 


every ſide. His deſign ſeemed to 
be, that the iſſue of the war ſhould 
rather ariſe from the general reſult 


and concurrence of the opera- 
tions, gradually producing a ſolid 
though a ſlow advantage, than from 
the effect of a bold, quick, and 


maſterly ſtroke. In fact, the Auſ- 


trians felt all the benefits, and 
all the inconveniencies which uſually 


attend this ſort of conduct, a con- 
duct which probably loſt them Sax- 
ony in the laſt campaign, and which 
has ſecured them the 


ſſeſſion of 
what they now hold in that country. 


The Auſtrians and Pruſſians watched 
the time and one another, and came 


very late to action. 
The court of Peterſburg ſtill ad- 
hered to its old ſyſtem, in ſpite of 


the late ill ſucceſs of her arms, and 


all the efforts of the Britiſh miniſ- 
ter, to withdraw her from her al- 
liance. If ſhe had ſome loſs of men, 
it was the leaſt loſs ſhe could feel: 
and ſhe thought that whilſt the war 
was carried on at the expence of o- 
thers, the reduction of fo near, ſo 


dreaded, and fo hated a rival: as the 


King of Pruſſia, and the opportu- 


nity of the forming her troops to 


ſervice, and perfecting her officers, 
were objects of conſequence enough 
to keep her cloſely attached to her 
firſt ſentiments. | | | 

The Swedes preſerved likewiſe the 
ſame connexion ; but they continued 
as before, an inconſiderable, and in- 


glorious part of the war. 


| Holland: preferyed her neutrali- 


reſpected, and indeed in itſelf lit- 


London. 


Theſe complaints met 
with little attention, - being in many 
reſpects but indifferently founded. 
The affair was drawn out in 
length, until the 2 was ex- 
tinguiſhed by the deſtruction of its 


object; ſome of the French colonies 


were reduced, and the trade in the 
others, grown too ſmall and too ha- 
zardous to be continued longer with 
any hope of advantage. | 
The affairs of France and Eng- 
land were partly. connected with 
the general ſyſtem, and partly di- 
ſtint and independent. France 
perceived that the ſtrength of the 
Englith, and the exertion of that 
ſtrength, increaſed continually -in 
America ; ſhe knew from the na- 
tural inferiority of her colonies, 
and the feeble ſtate of her navy, 
that ſhe could not in reaſon hope 


for great ſucceſs in that "quarter z _ 


for which reaſon, although the Ro 


ſent a fleet ünder Mit Bowpart 5 


into the Weſt Indies, and ſome 
men of war, with as many ſtore 
and tranſport ſhips as ſhe could 
ſteal out of the river St. Lawrence, 
her great efforts were to be made 
in Europe; ſhe had two objects, 
the recovery of Hanover, and the 
invaſion of theſe iſlands ; in either 


of which if the ſucgeeded, there 


could be no doubt, but that it 
would prove a ſufficient ballance - 
for all that the had ſuffered, or had 


ty; but it was a neutrality little 1 
< | to apprehend in any Net of the _ 

tle reſpectable. Divided in her world. 353 

councils, attentive only to private With regard to the firſt object, | 
intereſts,. the. diſguſted the Engliſh, though it was difficult to attain. it, 

and neither pleaſed nor ſerved the and though if it ſhould be attained, -  } 
French. For ſome of the ſubjects it did not promite to anfwer her 

of that republic had carried on the purpoſes fo well as the latter, yet it | 

'*  - . _ trade of France in their bottoms, was upon that ſhe chiefly depended. Þ= 
* Which ſubjected them to frequent | Z 


* pe -— ol 
223 
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_ Hitherto indeed the ſucceſs which 
n in 1 7, Was not at 

ul proportioned to the prodigious 
edles wich ſhe made * 3 
to find herſelf much exhauſted. The 
wants of the French obliged them 
to pay little reſpect to neutral, or 
even to friendly powers; ſo that 
the eſteem and aſſiſtance which they 
had in Germany, diminiſhed con- 
tinually. They eat up the country, 
and ſeized on ſuch towns as were 
convenient to them, without any cere- 
mony: yet freed from all theſe re- 
ftraints, their army had made very 
_ little progreſs; their 2 had not 
diſplayed any great abilities, and their 
army, in itſelf very badly compoſed, 


was defictent in diſcipline, to a e 


Which is ſcarcely credible. They kept 
neither guards nor poſts, nor Bax 0 3 
a great part of their troops wandered 
from the camp into the neighbouring 
towns, and returned - Their 
- Councils of war were held in a tu- 
8 3 manner; 
and all their deſigns were perf 
| known in the camp of the Ale 
where a very. different picture was 
exhibited, wich regard to regularity 
and caution. _ 5 8 
The French troops bave ſeveral 
eſſential defects in their conſtitution, 


which prevent them from equalling 


thoſe of Germany, and other nations. 
Several regiments are in a manner he- 
reditary in great families, who placed 
at their firſt outſet at a very high 
point of military rank, think it un- 


neceſſary to attain the qualifications, 


which lead others to it ſtep by ſtep. 
A As to the reſt of the officers, as their 
pay is ſmall and their hopes little, 
8 or ſtudy the art military, as a pro- 
fſſeiſion: they ſerve becauſe it is the 
fluaſhion to do ſo, and that ĩt is thought 
n 
1 their buſineſs as a diſ- 
agreeable talk; and haying little to 


laſe an the ſervice, it is almoſt im- 


poſlible to preſerve a due ſubordina- 
tian. 


common men are little 


more than abject vaſſals, and there- 
fore want that . ſpirit which in 


their gentry m ſome amends 


for the want of knowledge and aſſi- 


duity. And as they are corrupted 
by the example of their ſuperiors, 
ſo by their negligence they are left 


without any reftraint. The officers 


do not chuſe to incur the ill will of 
their men, or to give themſelves 
trouble, by exerciſing that wholſome 
ſeverity in which the health and vi- 
gour of military diſcipline conſiſts. 
The German common people are 


indeed in a ſtill lower ſtate of vaſſal 


e than the French, and might 
therefore be. ſuppoſed naturally, no 


better ſoldiers ; but their hodies are 


more robuſt and hardy; their treat- 
ment is ſevere and rigorous, their 
ſubordination is moſt exact, which 
makes their diſcipline perfect; and 
Germany is ſo habituated to war, 
that all the e may be ſaid to be 
born ſoldiers. - Theſe things give the 
Germans a great ſuperiority over the 
French ; a ſuperiority. which was 
more viſible in this, than in any for- 
mer war. 5 bs 


Theſe defects in their army were 


increaſed by the low ſtate of their 
finances, which cauſed their troops 
to be very ill paid. The French 
court made ſome attempts to keep 
up their credit, by changing their 
former methods of railing money. 
Mr. Silhoute was made comptroller of 
the finances, and the farmers general 
were removed from their former 


employment of finding the fupplies. 


New methods were deviſed, which 
might ſtave off the entire ruin of 
their finances, until their armies 
in Germany could ſtrike ſome effec- 
tive blow, or their project of ap in- 


eng quicted the minds of 


J 


France had formerly found t 
bare report of ſuch a deſign had 
ſerved many material purpoſes ; 
but in England things had ſince 
then, been greatly changed. The 


4 | 


and fupply- 
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che people in u De degree, ſhould 


be put in execution. 
With regard to the latter project, 


threats of an invaſion increaſed our 
internal ſtren 
any apprehenſions; they in a 

meaſure exccuted: the militia act, 


which hardly any thing elſe could y. 


have put in execution; they in- 
creaſed: the regular troops, both in 
their number and their ſpecies. 
England for the firſt time ſaw light 


| hore and light 3 There reign- 


ed in botk houſes >the moſt per- 
fect and unprecedented union. A- 


mong the great men there was no 


at the 


1, without raifing 
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diſpute concerning the preference | 
of the continental and the marine 
ſyſtem, was entirely filenced ; be- 
cauſe a ſyſtem took place which 
comprehended both, and operated 
in both as fully as the warmeſt ad- 
vocates of either could deſire. Ne- 
ver did England keep a greater 
number of land forces on foot, on 
the continent of Europe, in Eng- 
land, in America, when the: turned 
all her power to her land forces on- 
Never did ſhe cover the fas 
with ſuch formidable ffeets, when 


her navy alone engaged her atten- 
tion. Such is the effect when pow 


er and patriotiſm unite; when A. 


berty and order kiſs; and wälen 2 
nation ſits with a happy ſecurity un- 
der the ſhade of abilities which ſhe 
has tried; and virtues in 2 the 


difference that could in the leaſt af- dares. to cou 


fect the conduct of the war. The 


RW II. 


the f — Prims Fes 
campaign. 


2 ſeirmiſhes an lber the allies. Bus- 


' retires to Windehen. Plan of the 


"aber ſnow's een into Poland. Prince Hannu 


into Bobemia- and Franconia. General Macguire defeated. Bamberg: pili- 
laged. Prince Henry returns to Saxony. Heſſe abandoned. by the allies. 


by a moſt fla- Pruſſia. Such a ſtroke muſt necef- 


11 army, as to that of the King of - 
the laſt 


Fr nt violation of the liberties of the farily have the greateſt influence on 
pire, had . 


iven the French and the events of the whole enſuing” 


their allies the- moſt material ad- campaign. 


Prince Ferdinand, ſen- 


vantage they had acquired in the ſible of this, as ſoon as the ſeaſon 
; for it ſecured to them the permitted him to enter upon action, 
courſe of the Maine, and the Rhine, drew his troops out of their canton- 


and made it eafy to them to ments; and at the head of thirty” 


receive evety kind of reinforcement thouſand men; prepared to diſſodge 


It ſecured likewiſe that them, before they cauld receive tie 


e between them, the ſupplies, of Which they- were in- 
rial, and the Auſtrian armies; daily expectation. The" reſt of his | 
formed that chain; from which army, conſiſting of about ten or 


their ope io ns. 
upon their | di 
poſt; as well with re 


% 


| they derived no ſmall benefit of twelve thouſand: men, were left toꝰ 

mutual ſuccour and concurrence in gu 
Much depended the biffioprick of Munſter: - Some: 
from that detachments of Hanoveriand and- 
d to the Pruſſians had; in the latter end ef 


fortune of his Britannic Majeſty's February, driven the 2" „ 


ard the electorate, and to watch 


11 
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body of the enemy into that part, 
which puſhed them back; but the 


hereditary Prince of Brunſwick, 


Who led the army of the allies 
ways, before deemed im- 
2 able to an army, defeated them 
in ſome ſevere ſkirmiſhes; ſeveral 


places of importance were taken; 


ſeveral whole battalions were made 
priſoners, with their officers. The 


relude to ſomething more deciſive. 


Accordingly the Duke of Broglio 
| took an advantageous poſt, near 
Hergen, at a village between Franc- 


fort and Hannau, which it was 


_ neceffary that the allies ſhould maſ- 


ter, before they could penetrate to 
his line. This place he had made 
his right, and ſecured. his flanks 
and center in ſuch a manner, that 


the attack could only be made at 


- that village. 


the attack on the vil- 
lage of Bergen, between nine and ten 


in the morning with great intrepidity. 


They were received with a very ſe- 
vere fre, which the enemy had pre- 


pared for them; they made three at- 

dt!,˖acks in the ſpace of about two hours, 
and were every time repulſed. 

Prince Ferdinand now obſerved 


"that the enemy ftill kept a good 


. _ countenance in their poſt, and that 


” ſome diforder. This able general, 


© who never riſques his fortune on a 
. 
to think of a. 


hilt his loſs was yet in- 
and the diſorder of his 


ſingle thr 
retreat, 
conſider 


: men cally to be repaired. But a 


1 
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| I dal nd Auſtrians from the poſts, which 
|  - they occupied at Erfurth and Eiſi- 
© = nach, and ſome places in the coun- 
try of Heſſe; this drew a ſtrong 


rench, alarmed at the vivacity of 
_ - this beginning, judged it but the 


1759. 
retreat in the face of a victorious 
enemy, was hazardous; and the 
day was not yet above half ſpent. 
In this exigence he made ſuch 
movements, as ſtrongly indicated 


a deſign of falling once more upon 
the village, in the enemy's right, 
and of making at the ſame time a 
new attack upon their left. Theſe 
appearances were farther counte- 
nanced by a cannonade, on both 

theſe poſts, ſupported with an un- 
common fury. The French, de- 
ceived by theſe manceuvres, kept 
cloſe in their poſts; they expected 


a new and a lively attack every . 


moment; they returned the can- 
nonade as briſkly as they could ; 
and in this poſture things continu- 
ed until night came on, when the 
Prince made an eaſy retreat, with- 
out diſorder, or moleſtation, and 
halted at Windeken. 1 

In this action the loſs of the allies 
was about two thouſand in every 
way; that of the French was by 
no means leſs conſiderable. The 


| | allies indeed ſuffered nothing in 
In this diſpoſition was the French. 
army when the allies approacked; 
they formed themſelves under an emi- 

©. © NENCE, and 


their reputation ; their countenance 


through the whole action having 


been excellent. Prince Ferdinand 
gained as much honour, and diſ- 
played as much ſkill, as could have 
been obtained, or ſhewn upon a 
more fortunate occaſion. The event 
however was, in its conſequences, 
far . froin indifferent ; for the allies 
having miſſed this blow, the French 
ſtill ' kept Francfort, and all advan- 
tages which they drew from that 
ſituation ; they had time and means 
to receive their reinforcements ; and 
they acquired in a ſhort ſpace ſuch 
a ſuperiority, as obliged Prince Fer- 
dinand to content himſelf with act- 

ing on the defenfive, for a long 


time after. 


be advantages which would have _ _ 


5 proba 
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riſen; from another iſſue of that bat- 


tl appeared more fully, from the 


qperations which. were cars: 
on the ſide of Bohemia, 
bly were deſigned to concur. 
With thoſe of the Prince, in ſome 
grand and comprehenſive ſcheme. 
There is no doubt, that the army 
of the allies, and thoſe of his Pruſ- 


ſtan Majeſty, had determined to act 


in «le ing: he and hay ſettled. ſome 
r that purpoſe : and. though 
it hould not be diſcovered with equal 
certainty, what that plan was, it may 
| however be ant to trace 
it; as far at | „ as 2. reaſonable 
conjecture, guided, by the lights de- 
zived from the tendency of each ope- 
zation, may lead us. or if we 
ceed at all, in duch an boy 10 
Ae a e cleanen over 


39144 


— the 1 5 at a 1 un- 
til the latter end of the ſummer, by 
the deſtruction of their magazines 
in Poland. That on the other fige 
Prince Ferdinand ſhould attempt to 
drive the French towards the Rhine, 


and to get between them and the 


army of the empire 5 which having 
thus loſt its communication with the 
French, Prince Henry ſhould ruſh 
out of Saxony, and fall upon them 
in Bohemia and F ranconia, and cut tau 
os. alſo. their communication with 

e great body of the Auſtrians. 
Then the Imperialiſts would find 


| themſelves ſituated between two 


hoſtile and ſuperior armies; whilſt 1 
in Bohemia, Marſhal Daun would 
be either obliged to try his fortune 


gle handed” with the King of more active employment. 


. 
15 or. totally to abandon 2 
ce inta Which it was in the 
ver 25 the Pruſſians to n 
ts at once. 
Phe 15 part of this plan was 


2 executed with great ſpirit and ſue- 
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ceſs. So. early, a8. the 236 of Fe-. Z 


bruary Pruſſian? gener os, 
berſnaw marched. i into oland, from. 
Glogau in Sileſia, with 5 fix. 


he. 


ſquadrons,,. and: twenty-nine. battas, 5 


lions, where they routed. ſome. ba- 


dies of Coffacks, and. after; having 


deſtroyed ſeveral immenſe maga- 
zines, particula:ly. one at Poſen, 
ſaid to be ſufficient... for the "ſub- 
ſiſtence of fifty thouſand men for, 
three months, they returned without 
any; loſs into Sileſia, on the EE 
April. 

As for the ſecond AQ af this. mi- 
litary drama, it was executed with 
as great ſucceſs, and with ſome. ad- 
vantages more ſtriking than the firſt. 


c- Prince Henry commanded. the Pruſ- 5 


ſian troops in Saxony, which the 
public accounts called forty thous 
ſand men. He had certain intelli- 
is gen: e, that ſome movements, which 
d purpoſely been made by tha 
King -  Pcuſſa, had drawn the 
greateſt part of the Auſtrian troape, 
which had been poſted. az a warch 
upon Saxony, towards. the frontiers 
of Sileſia. He immediately took ad- 
vantage of this — and entered 


Bohemia in two 


ä — . 
wade ; the other, Which was com- 
manded by General Hulſen, made 
its ny way by Paſberg and Commot- 
he firſt —— as far as 
Loboſchutz and Leitmeritz, the en- | 


emy flying before them, and every 


where abandoning or burning the 
vaſt magazines Which * had ar | 
maſſed in all thoſe parts. 

The body under General Helto 
did as much ſervice, and -it T1 be 


of Paſberg, ſtrong 


paſs 


body of Auſtrians. General Hulſen 
having conducted his cavalry by ano- 


ther way, ſo as ta . on their 
N rear, 


. 
ſelf, was defended” by a confiderable 


we | 1222 aaa Ions e 
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rear attacked them with his infan-- 

in front, and drove them out of 
A mbar intrenchments; one gene- 
ral, fifty one officers, and no leſs 


than two + "= pag private men, 


were made priſoners on this occa- 


fon. The Pruſſians loſt but ſeventy 


men killed and wounded. They re- 


turned into Saxony with 
Ap 22. hoſtages for the contributi- 
ons they had exated. 

Aſter this fati ing expedition, 


the Prince gave his troops a few 


days to reſt, and then led them 
onde more to action. He directed 
his march through the Voigtland, 
towards the army of the Empire ; 
they: entered Franconia by the way 
of Hoff; they attacked Genera] 
ire, who commanded a body 
of Auftriansand Imperialiſts. Here 
they were bravely reſiſted for the 
whole day; but the numbers and 
ſpitit of the Pruſſians prevailing, 


Macguire gladly took advantage of 


the night to make a retreat, having 
Joſt about five hundred men. A few 


ſkirmiſhes more decided the fate of 


Franconia. The army of the Em- 
2 retreated, as the Pruſſians ad- 
, and abandoned the rich 
dar of Bamberg and Wurtz- 
ha contribution. The town 


ed upon derms; but 


© Hos confalion? g before the 
5 rl was compleitly finiſhed, 
a'party of Croats came to blows with tio 
apaityof Pruffians, who had by this 
time poſſetſion of one of the gates; 
this was reſented as an infringement 
| of the capitulation. A preterice was 
given to plunder the place ; it was 
en up to pillage, by order of the 
» for two days, in a 
i 0 unrelenting and ſicentious 


\ manner. This produced loud and 


juſt complaints againſt the Pruſſians, 


wards Sileſia. 


Prince Henry had puſhed back 
e, as far as 
Nuremberg; he had diſabled 


the army of the E 


a great part of the cirele of Fran- 
conia from giving them aſſiſtance; 


and thus far he had accompliſhed 


the objects of his expedition. But 


as that part of the plan, which : 
Prince Ferdinand was to have ex- 


ecuted, had failed, it was impoſ- 
ſible on one hand to hinder the 
French army from ſuccouring that 


of the Empire, or on the other, 


to prevent a body of Auſtrians from 
availing themſelves of his abſence, 
to penetrate into Saxony. In- theſe 
circumſtances any farther ſtay in 

Franconia was uſeleſs, and ihe 
de dangerous. His ariny, loaded 
with booty and contribution, re- 


turned to their old ſituation. The 


Auſtrians retired into Bohemia at 
their approach. 

Appearances were hitherto favotir- 
able enough to the Pruſſians; bow- 
ever none of the great ends propo- 
ſed by the general plan were fully 
anſwered. The Ruf Ruſſians, notwith- 
ſtanding the deſtruction of their ma- 
gauines, continued their march to- 
Count Dohna, who 
had raiſed great contributions and 
levies iq the dutchy of Mecklenburg, 
was preparing to oppoſe them on the 
fide of Brandenburgh ; other parties 
under other commanders, were polt- 
ed at thoſe places where their i irrup- 

tion was the moſt apprehended. The 
approach of this army brought 


things nearer and nearer to a criſis. 
The eyes of all Europe were fixed 


with anxi and expectation on 
their rogreſs. It appeared the 


more formidable, becauſe the pro- 


greſs of the French arms was very 
rapid after the battle of Bergen. 


Prince Ferdinand finding that 
another attack was not adviſeable, 


retreated 3 The French 
| "on pot 
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M. d Armentieres was poſted by We- 
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f ved themſelves of Heſſe with- 
. out oppoſition ; they met as little 
in making their way through the 
biſhoprie of Paderborn; and whilſt 
their grand army, under Marſhal 
de Contades, puſhed the allies in 
that quarter and on the fide of Heſſe, 


tion of the allied 
tremely dubious ; whilſt the French 


: , N 
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ſel; to advance. on that fide as ge⸗ wn 
The condi- | I 


fion ſhould require. 
army was er- 


increaſed in their numbers and ſpi= 
ric. Their new ſucceſs gave them 


reaſon to Lope for a A a8 for- 


tunate as 8 2 1757. 


CHAP. III. 


Expedition to the Weſt Indies under Hopſon and Moors. ' Atcount of, Marti- 


nico. Failure there. The Cauſes of it. Guadaloups invaded. Deſcripten 
„ that iſland. Baſſe Terre attacked and burned. Gen. Hopſon dies. Ope- 
rations againſt Grand Terre. Several paſſes forced. The inhabitants ca- 


pitulate. Bravery * a F rench lady. 


REAT Britain was not con- 
tent with the efforts which, ſhe 
had made in Germany : 


to the Drag 3 the objec 
her attention. 


> 8 Th bn was 1 — 755 proper object of 
ber natural ſtrength, and by her ſuc- 
ceſs in this quarter, the moſt effectu- 


ally laid the ax to the root of the 


_ enemy's naval power, and cut away 
great part of the reſources which 
fed the war. A ſquadron of nine ſhips 
| of the line, with ſixty tranſ- : 


one 
ports, containing fix regiments 


der to attack and reduce the French 
Caribbee iſlands. 
commanded the land forces; the fleet 
in the expedition was to be under the 


orders of Commodore Moore, then 
in the Weſt Indies. 

I Their firſt object was Martinico, 

the firſt in reputation of the French 

Caribbees, the ſeat of government, 
the center of all the trade which 


France carries on with choſe iſlands ; 


_ ſtrong both by nature and art. This 
iſland hes in the th degree N. lat. 


ITbe ſhore is on every fide indented 
With Fey bays, which OY call 


America, | 
the intereſts of which Lad 1 5 riſe 
which f 


of foot, in the end of the laſt and 
year, failed for the Weſt Indies, in or- 


General Hopſon 


diſcerned, 


at all 


Marygalante taken. 
Cui de Secs, Und this agb, aaly 0 . 


coverable at low water, fotm in ma- 
ny places a hidden, and almoſt in- 
ſurmountable barrier. A lofty ridge 
of almoſt impaſſable mountains, 
runs north weſt and ſouth eaſt 

through the iſland ; all the ſpace on 
both fides is interſected at inconſi- 
derable , diſtances, with dong; Zullies, 
through which the 


. in the rainy . with 2 


impetuoſity. In other te- 

ny the iſland is pleaſant 
fl itful ; well — and well ci 
tivated, "aboundin Wick plante does 
villages all along the 1 9 2 
The two principal places are St. 
Pierre, and Port Royal; both towns 
conſiderable in. 1855 art the 4 
world, for their magnitude, trade if 


and. ſtrength. 5 


By this ſhore. deſcription may be 
bow deſirable ſuc 

Eonqueſt was, and the Gibcnldes | 
which naturally oppoſed themſelves 
to it. "They were the greater, 
becauſe af this time there was in 
the iſſand a . conſiderable number 
of regular troops. They have 
times a numerous 


üble for their e 3 W 


and $4 1 
well armed militia, not oP . 
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FE Aledo he Bhi 7 he 


NS - 
yo 


þ the field a 
5 ors h e ih arms, and in 
ral 0 affected to the eres vie 
their waſters. 


Tbe Enghih Wices landed wich- 


on the 


ſition, 

Jon. 6. 2 4 . of Port Royal 
harbour, after the men of war had 
driven the enemy from their bat- 
© *xeries ant entrenchments. But on 
"their landing, 
_ nature of the ney proved a 

eater obſtruction -progrels, 

an the ftrefipth of the enemy. 
. Theſe profound llies, incloſed 
D de and 'almo dicular 
| (rats an unſurmount- 


or the conveyanc 
Te enemy bad broken u 


he roads ; and "five miles of fui 


Jade, and through Juch an im- 


ble country, were to be paſ- 


9 


therefbre, of the forces, judged 


watintable; the taval *commanider 
Ho It. impoſſible x0 


Weiß frtle was done a Port Roy- 
0 but it was hoped, that more 


accordingly fer fail for chat place; 


: new difliculites aroſe, © which 
(prob woes a new deliberation. They 
ermined that the fort could not 


be reduced, withour ſuch detriment. 
| "to the tr | 


ops And. the *bipping,: that 
could . make tile 


2 | 2 2 


they found that the pectati | 
24 confidered, that the iſland of \Gua- 


tegalar march of 
e of 


,*b&fore Port 2 at- 


led by - — 


, Uifficulties” va the land-fide inſur- 


put the cannon 
©"affiore nearer tothe: "ſl Some jea- 
uch wems to have ariſen.” The re- 
2 6f the Whole Was, that the forces 
Vete reimburked on the day of their 


1 bad arrived before 
8 ft, and examined the .coaft, 


eee and in this 
can they had probably 
Nah bf . 


demonſtrated, that no mean 
na. Bow any influence on their 


| 9 they agreed” to abandon 


their enterprize | Martinico. 
But having been forted in this their 
firſt attempt, they reſolved not to 


return with the diſgrace of having 


done nothing worthy of the great- 
neſs of the armament, and the ex- 
tion of their country. They 


daloupe was an object, though not 
of ſuch an eclat, of füll as much 
real conſequence as Martinico; and 
they knew, that it was neither iſo 
ſtrong in troops or fortifications. 
Their firſt failure might lead to an 
advanta as conic 
Which t they had tmiffed. In Ppurfu- 


ance of theſe reſolutions, chey fer Kal 


for Guadaloupe. 
This iſland is called Guadaloupe, 
from a reſemblance which it bears 


to a Chain of mountains of the 


ain. Io 


ame name in Od 
ſpeak with exaQtneſs, 1 
is rather to be conſidered as two 


'Fflands, divided from each other by 
2 ſwall arm of the ſea, or (alt-wa- 


ter. river, not above three. hundred 
'feet-over where i it is wideft. One of 
theſe Wands is called the Grand 
Terre; the other more particularly 
and by diſtinction, Guadaloupe; > 
they are together in circuit about 


"ninety leagues. The firſt js nearly 


deſtitute of freſh water, and not 
perfectly cultivated; but it is other- 
wiſe with Guadaloupe. Neo part of 
the world is "furniſhed with more or 
better. No leſs than fifty rivers, in 
that ſmall circuit, throw themſelyes 
into the ſea; many 7 * by 
boats, for two, ſome even 

leagu into the” COunt WF. Not to 


1959. 
reaſon. - The 


ble as that 


adaloupe 


en 


_ Uities, ſugar, in 


2 
4p rovement. 


1559. 73. | Hiſtory x" the Preſent Wir. wy 5 = 
vas very little known in England. — 
The reaſon was this.” By an odd 


regulation, the 
loupe were forbid to trade directly 


mention the number leſs r 
which riſe I a , 


after a thouſand beautiful 3 
loſe themſelves in the larger ſtreams. 


The firſt accounts which we have of 
that country, are Javiſh in the de- 
ſeription of its beauties ; 


and 'the 


lateſt agree with them, that no 1 
of the Weſt Indies, perhaps o 


world, affords more agreeable and 
romantic ſcenes. 


It is full of high 
mountains; one of which towers 
far above the reſt, and is a volcano, 


_ continually Gon ac pom and fire. 


From hence they have confiderable 


| emerge of ſulphur. 
o hot baths, fit for all the medi- 


cinal purpoſes in which ſuch Wa- 
ters are uſed. The land in. the 
valleys is extremely fertile; it pro- 


tacks the uſual Weſt "India commo- 


"We trapjcs. ' 
| The French be to plant colo- 
nies in this iflanc as eatly as the 
year 16 32. Par r a 1 "time this, 


together with all their other colo- 
; nies, continued in à lan 
dition. It was in the 
the preſent century, that they be- 


arſhing con- 


n to emerge. After the peace 


"of Utrecht had given France time 


to breathe, the turned her attention 


ſtrongly to theſe iſlands ; Guada- 
loupe partook however lefs of this 
care than Martinico; and yet, dy N 
its natural advanta 
fall ſhort of that iſland, either in a 
the quantity, or the goodneſs of its 


„it does not 


Produce ; if it does not 7 595 ex- 


esch It in both 3 a8 it certain 1 Ar 
orts 0 


In ses capacity to receive all 


They have 


| o, coffee, cotton, 
-and ging er: the mountains abound 
game: ſo that there is nothing 

* the iſland wanting, for the con- 
venience and delight of life, in an 
zair more temperate and ſalubrious 
than is commonly . 12 85 between 5 * 
= -ce& by the pping. t Commo- 

dore ys note notwithſtanding -this 


landing. 


ing a 


ng of 


til nigh 


ered upon the town, ſet lit | 
in ſevetal places. It burp<d without 


with Europe, but were obliged to 


ſend all their produce to Martini 
from whence alſo they had all their | 

European commodities. - A ſtrunge 
regulation, to be continued in an 15 | 


fo enlightened as this, by a nation 
enlightened as France. 


The Englifh' made attempts upon 


this iſland in 1691, and 1703 ; but 


they were neither powerful enough, 
nor conducted with ſufficient abi. 
— to —_ any permanent ef- 


oops waſted the country, 
ho. * 


and fortunate. 


On the 23d of January the At 


came before the town of Baſſe Terre, 


the capital of the iſland ; a place 
of conſiderable extent, large trade, 
and defended by a ſtreng fortreſs. 
This fortreſs, in the opinion of the 
chief engineer, was net to be redu- 


opinion, brought four men kr 


to bear upon the Ko ws the 2 


were diſpoſed ſt the tm, and 


the . a; * cn blend the 55 
About nine in the morn- 
an, which 
fury un- 

t, when the citadel, and all 
the hatteries, were effectually: Fen- : 
this eannonade he 


re from all ſrdes b 
continued with the utmg 


ced. During / 
' bombs, that were contiaually:ſh 105 


interruption the hee of chis and 


the following day; When it Was al- ; 5 
moſt vorally N to ahes. The 


Iofs was Ptecligious from the num 


ber of warehouſes in-the town, Fall 5 
The importance of of rich, but combuſtible materials. 


Mand, until its late e e e be mere ba 2 
| * 2 


f Guada- - 


with their booty. But n 
the occaſion, of which we are geingg 
to ſpeak, they were more able, Aug. 


— 
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2759. 
prafticable to 
emitted. break into it by this way; and all 


J Edo i the Prefent Wer. 


he 1 "6 Bu of the It was not judged 
from the mutual and. 
Y > 8 of ſo many great ſhips and the reſt of Guadalou] 
| height with a long enemy's poſſeſſion. | Therefore a plan 
23 'L lng of flames,: which 8 a- was formed for another operation, 
i the ſhore, and formed the back by which it was propoſed to ſurprize 
Y a x of this terrible picture. Petit Boutg, Goyave, and St. Ma- 
Ee” — . — ement, our loſs ry's, and by that way to march into 
The next . Capes Terre, which might be eaſi- „ 
5 « N day the — landed with - ly reduced. But this deſign ; j 


was in the 


e 
- 1 * „n Y 
Y p N . Fa LET ＋ 

2 wry . * T5 


det non; <E_ 
— 2 A" 
wx 


2 


* 


FF 7 ” * 

„ 

LY 9 
72 


* 
* AF. 


| | - Jan. 21. ont oppoſition, and took it was neceſſary to attempt thoſe 1 
6 5 on of the town and places by plain force. Col. Clave- | 
3 3 . | Notwithſtanding this ſuc- ring and Col. Crump landed near ; 

| = 4 _cefs, the iſland was far from ing Arnonville, and attacked the ene- N 

= . reduced.” The country is rugged . my, ſtrongly intrenched at a poſt, 5 

1 = and . mountainous, and abounded ſtrong by nature, called Le Corne. 

_ With paſſes and defiles, of a difficult This was forced; another intrench- 

= and dangerous nature. The inha- ment at Petit Bourg had the fame | 
din had retired with their armed fate; a third near St. Mary's yield- 

| E negroes into the mountains; and ed in the ſame manner. An open- 1 
1 all emed prepared to defend their ing "ein at laſt made into the 
1 poſſeſſions bravely, and to the laſt Capes Terre, the inhabitants ſaw, 

= - extremities. that the beſt part of the country | 


General He opſon died on the e given up 

2 of General to fire and ſword; they came in and WED £2. 

_ on ſucceeded him. He em- capitulated ; their — _— . 

92 part of his forces for the their civil and religious liber- ay. 
3 . where Colonel Crump berties were ted to them. 1. 


eee and reduced the towns of 
St. Anne, and St. Francois; whilſt 


his attack diverted: the enemy's at- 


ES hs enersl fell upon the 
ſtrong poſt of Goſier, and Folleed 
ef ie; and thus the Grand 
Terre was in a manner reduced, and 
_ difabled from ſending any relief to 
debe. 1 
Tbere is 2 conſiderable moun- 
bein, not far from the town of 
* Terre, called Dos d Aſne, 


N =the Aſſes Back; thither a 

i * 95 0 part of the enemy had 
id den. It is a poſt of® great 
Nunn the © 1 N 


Terre;- 


_— and moſt 


= the whole , 


Three ſmall iſlands, near Guada- 

loupe, Deſeada, Santos and Pe- 
tite Terre, ſurrendered a few Rh. 
days after, and on the ſame terms. 

_ This capitulation was hardly fign- 
ed, when the French ie 1.6; un- 
der M. Bompart appeared before 
the iſland, and landed at St. Anne's, 
in the Grand Terre, the General 
of the French Caribbees, with fix 
hundred regular troops, two thou- 
ſand buccaneers, and a large quan- 
tity of arms and ammunition. The 
capitulation was made at the molt 
critical time ; for had this reinforce- 
ment arrived. but a day ſooner, the 
9 8 expedidion had probably been 
lo! 
| Thus came i into the poſſeſſion of 
Great Britain, this valuable iſland, 


n 


. 1735. 


months, in which the Engliſh troops 


behaved with a firmneſs, dee of 
and' perſeverance, that ou 
to "on forgotten. 


of lofty mountains and ſteep 


for ev thing 


who thought nothing impoſſible 


under commanders, *who were not 
iſhed for their intre- 
| ill, than their zeal for 

the ſervice of their | country, and 
fect harmony and good un- 


more diſtin 
pidity and 


the] 
derſtanding that ſubſiſted between 
them. There is nothing perhaps ſo 
neceſſary to inſpire confidence into 


the fold) ier, as to obſerve that the of- 


ficers have a perfect confidence 1 in one 
another. 
It muſt not be omitted, that many 
of the inhabitants exerted them 


ſelves very gallantly in the defence' 


of their country. A woman, a oy 
fiderable planter in the ifland, 

cCularly diſtin herſelf; the — 
called Madain Ducharmey : this a- 
maon put herſelf at the head of her 
ſervants and ſlaves, and acquitted 


herſelf in a manner not inferior to the 


braveſt men. 


ht never 
Intolera e heat, 
continual fatigue, the air of an un- 
accuſtomed climate, a country full 
preci- 

» poſts ſtrong by nature and 
art, defended by men who fought 
that was dear to 
them; all theſe difficulties only 
increaſed the ardour of our forces, 


The Hiſtory of the Prefent War. 


Soon after the reduction 
of Guadaloupe, the iſland . 
of Marigalante ſurrendered” * 
itſelf * upon terms ſimilar to (hf! 
which were granted to the former 
iſland. This is a ſmall place, 8 
the conqueſt is of conſequence,” as 


the French by this are left no foot⸗ 55 2 
ing in the Leeward iſlands: Mar- 5 — 
tinico is one of thoſe to the wind- - _ 


ward. "Theſe beginnings were hap- 
omens to the ſucce 


been very great. But other com- 
manders were now appointed, and 
other maxims prevailed. However, 
we poſtpone the narrative of theſe 
very intereſting events, to conſider 
thoſe which intervened on the con- 


tinent of Europe, in Which too we”. 


are to ſee our arms no-leſs-diſtin-: - 
guiſhed; and to behold * 
emerging from the rubbiſ 0 lows . 
- principles and timid conduct, once” 
more become the pride anditerror ot: 
Europe, and acting in a manner not 
unworthy the _ gs be 


of her leg. 


„ GH A on IS 
Progreſs of hs e after the battle of Bergen. Manfler and ** dle, 


taken. 


Situation of the French, and of the allies. 


| Motions of Pri Ince. 


of the more 
important undertaking, which was 
to be carried on in another part ß 
America. The reputation of our: - "2 
arms there, except in the reduction 4 

of Louiſbourg, had hitherto : not! = 


"ne 


Ferdinand. Battle of Minden. Hereduary Prince of .Brunſwick _ 


the Duke o 


Briſac. 
mand of t 


"The French paſs the Weſer. I. G. F. reſigns the com 
e Britiſh forces; Marquis of Granby ſucceedi him. The French. 


2 to Marpurg. Siege of Munſter. M. A Etrees arrives at-the french 
camp. Project of France for an invaſion. Havre bombarded. Aion of 


| Cape Lagos. French fleet defeated. 


W. E left the army of Prince 
Ferdinand upon the retreat, 
ever ſince the battle of Bergen. The 
French advanced with great vivaci- 
ty; ; their light a bal made incur- 


hows alwalt 1 the gab 


nover. 


to retire, but he leſt 
Lipftadt, — 
Minden, in 


Munſter and 
order to retard the 


A We 


tes os WE 
The Prince - till — 
ifons in 


9 
enemys their princip 


5 defigr ſcemed to be. to cut off his. 


retreat to the Weſer, to which he 


kept very cloſe, as he knew the in- 


finite. conſequence. of that commu- 


nication. However, if the enemy 
failed to compaſs that object, all 
e precautions of the Prince prov- 
ed alſo ineffectual to retard the pro- 


the 


greſs of their arms. Ritberg was 
urpriſed, Lipſtadt was blockaded, 


Minden was taken by aſſault, where 
a garriſon of 150 men were made 
priſoners, and where immenſe ma- 


ganines fell into their hands. D' 
Armentieres advanced again 


Place by a coup de main. Though 
3 pt with conſi- 


foiled in chis attemp 


derable loſs, he did not deſiſt; he 
de up his cannon from 
729 ſiege, made himſelf maſter 
aß the crit the garriſon of 4000 > oY 
Things were brought to that 

pass, that nothing but a battle 
could hinder the French from taking 


un longer hoped, the conqueſt of Ther 10 Þ L 
tacking them, with any hope of 
| ſucceſs, in the camp Which they 
pearance of their fortune, they 


fair ap 
kept no bounds 


The French mini- 


ſter, the Duke of Belleiſle, in his letters 


to the Marſhal Contades, ſpeaks only 
of the means of ſecuring their con- 
queſt, and preventing another ex- 


pulfion frem Hanover; and for this 
end propoſed the moſt cruel and un- 
warrantable expedients. Nor was 
there leſs dread and dejection viſible 
on the fide of the allies, than pride 


And confilence on'that of the French. 


The archives and moſt valuable 


moveables were ſent off from Hano- 
vet to Stade. All 1 
Baſtening ta the ſame poſture which 
drew on the famous capitulation of 
In this general gloom that over- 


* 
* * 
. on. Y 
. r % 
PEE 6 mw wh” 
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inſt Mun-. 


fuch a guarded: boldneſs, ſuch a 
.certainty of the 


inſtance in 


1759. 
ſpread the fortune of the allies, the 
Prince kept himſelf unmoved and. 
attentive to his deſigns. He did nat 
ſulfen hindſelf to be diſconcerted by 
blows, which he had probably fore- 
ſeen, and the ill conſequences of 
which he knew how to prevent. 
The body of the French army after 
the taking of Minden, had poſted 
theinſelves near that city, to which 
the right of their army extended; 
their left was, protected by a very 
ſteep hill; in their front was a large 
moraſs; and a rivulet covered their 


rear. Nothing could be more ad- 


vantageous than this ſituation; and 
hilft they continued in it, nothing 
could be enterprized againſt them. 
The army of the allies after a con- 
tinued retreat, began at laft to ad- 
vance, and fixed their camp altoge- 
ther as advantageouſly at Reden a. 
gen, a place about three leagues from 


the enemy. 


winter quarters in the electorate. 
There was ng. poſſibility af at- 


then occupied. The point was 
to draw. them from that poſt into 
the plain; but the movements ne- 
ceſſary to effect this were extreme 
ly hazardous to an inferior army, 


in fight of the enemy. The ope- 


rations of Prince Ferdinand, on 
this occaſion; diſplayed ſo pene- 
ing and unconimon a genius, 


he grounds be went 
upon, ſuch a perfect poſſeſſion of 
himſelf, that perhaps there is no 

bilory of generalſhip 
ſo compleat and finiſhed ; for which 
reaſon we . ſhall endeavour from the 
beſt lights we have, to draw out at 
length the ſeyeral parts that con- 
25 . en eh: on 


2 75 9. 
eurred to form 
pidce ; we could indeed wiſh: that 


this remarkable 


the authentick ACCOU flo very 
memorable. an event, had been 
more clear and explicit; but” we 
muſt content ourſelves with the ma- 
terials we have. 

On the 29th of July; Prince per- 
dinand forſook his camp on the 
Weſer, and marched towards Hil- 


len, a village conſiderably to his 


right, with the greateſt part of his 


army: However he took care to 
leave on the brink of that river, a 
body under General Wangenheim; 
which extended to the town of 
TFhornhauſen, where they were 
intrenched, and ſupported by a 
conſiderable irtillery. + He had the 
ate ap before detached the He- 
July, reg Prince of Brunſwick, 
28. * 6000 men, to make a 
left flank; and 


compals towards the enemy's 
to poſt himſelf in ſuch: 
a manner, as to cut off the commu- 


nication of their convoys from Pador=: but be: bad marched; up, and t 


born. 2 4 

The Preset Were mas: inat- 
tentive to theſe, movements /;_theit; 
Generals immediately held a coun- 
gil of war; and the reſult was, that, 
they gave completely into the ſnare. 


that was laid for them. They ſaw, 1 
imagined, the allied army 


as they 
dieided and disjointed 3: and now' 
the happy moment preſented itſelf,, 
for the attack of General Wangen 
heim, hae yy they knew was not 
ſtrong, and who ſeemed at a great 
diſtance from the reſt; of the ann: 
ſo that it appeared: impoſſible 
he could be relieved. This body 


N routed, as it qakily:.. 1 almoſt”! wholly. 


it. was obvious that they - ſhould 
then be able to place themſelyes be- 
tween Prince Ferdinands army, and 
the Weſet, and cut off his commu- 
nication with that river; the 
object at which they aimed, . 
the campaign, and in which 
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weakly 


great glory of 


7 


was involved the cettain deſtructio 
of the allies. . 
Fullof cheſs jdeas they left | 
their advantageous: poſt, and ag 
in eight columns pailed the 1 
moraſs in their. front, and 
advanced into the plain. The: | 
Duke of Broglio was to lead the 
attack, by falling upon that body 
that lay near the river, W. 


ſeemed to preſent him an ——4 i 1 | 0 


and eaſy victory. He marched- On, 
therefore, with great confidence 2. 
but as ſoon as he had an e. 
minence which lay. along his front, 
he was ſtruck on _ von a 7 
prize, when, inſtead of a. few 3 

guarded, he beheld A 
whole army of the allies draun up 
in excellent order, extending from 
the banks of the Weſer, quite to 
the moxraſs, in the front of the late 
French camp. This was a ſtroke. 
entirely unexpected: they believed, 


the Prince, ts have been at, — xe 
whole army was joinec in the night. 
This diſcovery: for 58 put a. 
ſtop to the motions of the - French z 


they were hemmed in between the, 
allies, the motaſs and the fiver. Their 


ſituation. was Tn bor tes | 


„ 


Co than _—— , „ begen | 
to advance, and: a0 the 2 
nemy's center. This was compoſed. 

almoſt wholly of horſe; but it. was 
the flower of their cavalry,. who. 
anticipated ws. of the al- 


The brunt r the bar ; 
ſuſtained by the” 
Engliſh; ares Las and ſome co 
of Hanoverians, which ſtood: the | 
reiterated charges ef ſo many bo- 
dies a horſe, the ſtrength and 
the French N with a 
expert- 


reſolution, ſteadineſs, and 


neſs in their manœuvre, which was 
O ö 


nevi 


oY . 


of ee, 


bs 4 : 
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never exceeded, perhaps never & 


ualled. They cut to pieces or en- po 


Far routed theſe bodies. Two 
was that the effects of Prince Ferdi- 


es of foot | attempted to ſup- 
wh them, but they vaniſhed before 
E infantry. Waldgrave's 
ngſley's regiments diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in a particular manner 
tb day; nor were their command- 
diftinguithed. The enemy's 
korfe' which ' compoſed their center- 


; | ds entirely diſcemfited, and their 
,” which attacked Wangenheim, 


1 no-ſort of impreſſion, 
5 F 42 ef nothing but a re- 


4 this point of ame che Prives; 
ent orders to Ed. George Sackville, 
who commanded the whole Britiſh, 
and ſeveral k des ot the German 
civalty to advance. That cavalry: 
formed che right wing of the allies, w 
extended to the 'moraſe, and if it 
conld have charged at the inſtant of 
the enemy's retreat, fuck a ſhock at 
that time, and in that fituation; m 
would in alf ty haue left 


the French without am army in Ger- 


S . orders ” they wen not 
8 Aae aner: o chat hers 
Was ſome « y in waiting for an 

. Phe" 'critieal minute 
; che Britiſh cavalry 
"ef the 
n uuck the French retreated in 
- ſome order; favoured+ by the ſpirited 
1 weſkjudged efforts ef the Duke 

lis; and the ady 
E 


0 "palſeſſion of erden 
gave ben 


What is remarkable, * Fresel 
attributed their misfortune ks this: 
battle to the ſame error 

Hon, 
- battle of Blenheim; chat of com 


Re thei” deuter almoſt" IN. 2 all 1 ors through 0. 
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of cavalry, without ay propes ſap- 


rt of foot. 
The bannen over; 3 ha this it 


nand's admirable - diſpoſitions | 


in their full luſtre. * The 


French not having been moleſted 
by the Britiſh cavalry in their re- 


treat, had an opportunity of re- 


gaining their former advantageous. 
They had, indeed, loſt the 

nour of the day, and miſſed the 
ſtroke which they had meditated.. 
They had likewiſe loſt a great num-. 


ber of men: But all thefe loſſes and: 
t be repaired, and 


dfpraces migh 
there ſeemed nothing deciſive in 
tke day 

tainly ba 


peared, 1 


ned, as it then ap- 
the Prince who ſoreſee- 


* and neglecting nothing 
could be provided, had not 
formed the plan of F away 
the: Herec Prince in the man- 
ner Ar — — reg in tbe 
morning © „ this 

hero attacked a large body of. the- 
French under the Duke de Brifac ;. 


this body; thaugh poſted in a moſt” = 


advantageous manner, he entirely 
deſeated, and o bliged t 


refuge in Minden The news-of this 


blow came with an ilb omen to M. 
de Contades, in the inſtant when oo 

fl infantry⸗ began to engage his 
—_ Te enemy himſelf. elf could 
nut help admiring the! dexterity of 
ther ſtroke under which he ſunk : 
and full ef l aſteniſhment at a con- 
dust at once fo-daring! and judicious, - 


Paid the juſt applauſe to a Ge- 


neral, who could detach with ſecu- 


1 large a — 4 from his army, 
: g to-attack * 
in their nemy — mech ee to 
which loft them 'the in numbers. 


T8 bpb wels esd, \the 
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of Minden. It had cer - 


* 


5 fled through Minden, and palling 
the Weller, retreated to the _ 


1 draw ſuccour or 


| were ſeiaed. They re- 


quiſhed their ſtrong poſt; they 


ward of that river; thus lofing al 
the advantages which they had 
made in the campaign, and forced 
to retreat through a country dif- 
ferent from that threugh which 
they had advanced, and in which 
they had taken no meaſures to pro- 
cure ſubſiſtence. - | 
The loſs of the French in this 
action amounted to about ſeven thou- 
ſand men killed, wounded and pri- 
ſoners; among whom were many 
officers of conſiderable rank. The 
Joſs of the allies was not more than 
two thouſand. The Engliſh as they 
gained the greateſt glory, ſo they 
were the gteateſt ſufferers. Twelve 
hundred of the killed and wounded 
were of that nation. The Prince 
on the day after the battle paid 


the due honours to theſe illuſtrious I 


Corps, as well as to ſeveral of the 
Haneverians who had behaved in 


95 the ſame gallant manner. He did 


Jn to the merit of the officers ; 
he diſtinguiſhed their names ; 
even particulariſed fo low as cap- 
tains. To ſome in the moſt o- 
bliging manner he ſent conſiderable 
preſents; and he omitted nothi 


to ſhew that he knew what it is 


to be well ſerved, and. how to en- 
courage the troops and officers to 
do their duty with ſpirit and cheer- 
fulneſs. 
Although the Engliſh had the 
eateſt ſhare in the (ton of this 
gnal day, and that the Prince ac- 
— dy ther merit in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, yet a cloud was caſt 
over their triumph. There were ſome 
expreſſions in the orders for the 


| Fong which were ſuppoſed to 
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convey 2 very ſevere refletion on 

Lord G. S. commander in chief * 
the Engliſh forces. 
quired with an emphaſis, which 
ſeemed particularly pointed, that 
| his — — by bi aide de an: 
for the future ſhould be more eu 
actly obeyed. In a * ſtill les 
to be miſunderſtood, he expreſſed 
his concern that the Marquis Of 


Granby had not had the com- Wo 4 
mand of the Britiſh cavalry. 1 


Had 
he commanded, his highneſs made 
no doubt that the fool of the 
day had been much more compleat 
and brilliant. The ſevere iafinua- 
tion concerning the diſobedience to 
orders, and the invidious compli- 
ment to a n officer, were 
clear declarations. WR 
The news of a victory ſo glorious 


to our troops, and of a cenſure {@ 


their. commander, 


diſgraceful to 
came at once to England. In propor- 
tion to the joy which filled all hearts, 
in proportion to their epimen.of the 
eat general to whom they owed {6 ' 
aſonable an advantage, was their 
indignation againſt the unfortunate 
commander to whom it was attri- 


and buted that this advantage was got 


greater. The public as uſual judged 
definitively upon the firſt charge: 
They never pardon a general whole 
error it is to fall ſhart.  In-vain wi 
are prayed to ſuſpend their ji 

ment, and to wait for a full ae 


cuilion ; the matter is already decid- - 


ed tz they have a fact againſt an offi- 
cer, and they look upon all reaſon- 
ing in his favour, not ſo much a 


| 9% 


The Prince re- | 


HP 


defence of his conduQ, as the exer- - 


tion of eloquence and artifice to pal- 
late a negleQ of duty. This indeed 


makes the cafe of officers particularly - 
hard ; but then it neus them 

what they have to do. 5 
The merits of the matter are 
O 2 a fill 


— 


ſtill regarded in the fame light by 
the public. | But the heat, the ea- 
: gerneſs, and curioſity of the firſt 
movements being over, the matter 
will be heard, whenever it comes to 


| , | bo be again diſcuſſed with leſs attention, 
but with leſs paſſion too. It is not 


©: for us to deliver any opinion in ſo 
nice a controverſy. ' We have in 
points of leſs moment hitherto de- 


n and we hall always de- 


cline it until the proper judges be- 
fore whom it probably will come, 
Jhall have taught us What te think. 
There is indeed no doubt that is the 
cavalry of the allies right wing, ſi- 
tuated as it was, had been brought to 
act at the critical time when it had 
orders to move, the battle of Min- 
den had proved as deciſive as that of 
Hocſtet. But whether it was a fault 
in the giving or the delivering of the 
orders, or whether it was ſome miſ- 
apprehenfion in him who received 
them, we cannot but ſineerely pity 
a commander of ſuch admirable ta- 
lents, who by the error or the mis- 
fortune of a moment, loſt an op- 
tunity that would have ranked 

2 Fim for evet with the Marlboroughs 
and the Brunſwick. - - —- 
A few days after the battle his 

-  Jordflup refigned his command and 
returned to London. He was but 
a few days in London when he was 
dieprived of all his military em- 


ployments. The Marquis of Gran- 


by, whom the opinion of Prince 
Ferdinand, and the deſires of the 
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the ' ſoldier, endeared him to the 
whole army, and rendered Engliſh 


and foreigners, his inferiors, his e- 
quals and his. ſuperior in command, 
unanimous iff his favour.. | | 
: - Whilft theſe changes were mak- 
ing, Prince Ferdinand loſt no time 
to improve his victory, by the pur- 
ſuit of the French who retired in 


the-utmoſt diſtreſs. The allies were 


not indeed able to overtake the 
main body of their army, but they 
haraſſed them extremely, and the 


French were obliged to ſacrifice 


a great part of their army piece- 
meal to preſerve the reſt entire. 
The neeeſſity of providing ſub- 


ſiſtence drove them towards Caſſel. 


The Prince purſued them, obliged 
them to evacuate that place, and 
onee more freed that poor diſtreſſed 
country from the French tyranny. 
The caſtle of Ziegenhayn after an 
hour's defence gave the allies about 


four hundred. priſoners. 


Aſter this the Heredi- Aug 23. 
tary Prince of Brunſwick, equally 
oonſpicuous in the greater and the 
lefſer operations of war, made 

a private march at night in or- th 
der to ſurprize a corps of French 
irregulars commanded by the fa- 
mous partizan Fiſcher, which were 
poſted at Wetter, where it was 
convenient for the allies to en- 
camp. This corps he entirely rout- 
ed, killing a great number and 
taking four hundred. The French 
threw a garriſon into Marpurg, in 


whole army had pointed out, ſuc hopes of putting ſome ſtop to the 


ceeded him in his command. 
rous and ardent courage, an 
_ affability of manners that * flowed 
. from no artifice, a manly freedom 
and openneſs of ſoul, a chearful 
and unreferved converfation, a mu- 


| nifcence that knew no bounds, ſo 
wmuany qualities of the man and of 


rapid career of the allies. In effect 
this did prove an obſtacle for ſome 


days, but at length the caſtle ſurren- 


dered, and the garriſon 
conſiſting of — eight . 1. 
and nine hundred men became pri- 
ſoners of wr * 5 
Here a bound was ſet of the pro- 
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eſs of the allied arms. Not that 
— were ſtopped by any conſider- 
able obſtruction from the main body 
of the French in that quarter, but 


from ſome effects in another quar- 
f none of his miniſters The Duke 


ter of the unſucceſsful beginning o 
the campaign, from which the bat- 
tle of Minden had not yet perfectly 


diſengaged them. Munſter was ſtill 


behind them, and ſtill in the hands 
of the enemy, who had a power- 
ful garriſon in that city. M. de 
Contades, who even after his de- 
feat exceeded the allies in numbers, 
and had now no further view of an 
offenſive campaign, ſent a ſtrong 
body under d'Armentieres, which 
was reinforced by ſome troops from 
the Lower Rhine, to near fifteen 


thouſand men, to cover that place. 
Prince Ferdinand had before detach- 


ed General Imhoff from Caſſel in 


order to reduce it. On the ap- 
proach of d'Armentieres, Imhoff 
was obliged to raiſe the ſiege. But 
Sept. 6. being ſoon after reinforced, 
the French commander re- 
tired in his turn towards Weſel, the 


engere of Which place has all a- 


ng proved of infinite importance 


to the French in all their operations. | 


The ſiege of Munſter was a 

reſumed, but the buſineſs threaten- 
ed to be difficult and tedious. This 
however was the only rub which 
the allies encountered. In all other 
reſpects they were perfectly fortu- 
nate. They had driven their e- 
nemy two .hundred miles before 
them, and af the end of the cam- 
paign, after all their efforts, and all 
their ſanguine hopes of conqueſt, 
ſet them down juſt where they had 


begun it. 


The event of the battle of Min- 


den, and the ſubſequent misfortunes 


of the French arms, threw Ver- 
Kailles into the ptmoſt - confuſion. 


| he arrived at the French 
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The news of that defeat arrived 
juſt as the King was taking horſe to 


hunt. He retired ſilent and deject- | 


ed into the apartment of Madam de 
Pompadour, and for ſome time faw 


of Broglio and M. de Contades mu- 
tually accuſed each other, for the ill 
conduct of that day. The public 
acquitted Broglio. Belleiſſe and his 
general Contades loſt all reputation: 
but the duke ſtill preſerved his em- 
ployment and a conſiderable part of 
his influence at court. 

As ſoon as the firſt confuſion and 
ſurprize of ſo unexpected an event 
was a little abated; it was reſolved 
to ſend reinforcements to their ar- 
my in Germany, and at the ſame 
time to ſend thither ſome officer 
of experience and authority, who 
might judge, and compoſe, if poſ- 
ſible, the differences which ſubſiſt- 
ed between the commanders; as 
well as to aſſiſt in the deliberations 
for retrieving their affairs. Pub- 


lic misfortunes call great men from 
their obſcurity. M. de Etrees was 


choſen on this occaſion, and in- 


veſted with an authority which 
he unwillingly accepted. When 


camp, he could not avoid Sep 21 3$6 

a ſigh on viewing of the ruins of 
that army, which had triumphed 
under his command at Haſtenbeck. 

However, his behaviour to M. de 
Contades was polite and generous. 
The old Marechal told him that 
he was not come to take his com- 


mand, but to ſerve under him; 


and whilſt he aſſiſted him with his 


advice, he would receive his or- 
ders. 


Whilſt the French dee 
to piece up their broken fortune in 
Germany, they made ſome _ 


a 
F « 
4.8 
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Las ²—˙ ˙ -= —— - 


+ * were full of the preparations for an 
invaſion of the Britiſh dominions. 
Men of war, tranſports and flat- 


bottomed boats, now almoſt a word 


8 - 


det ridicule, were prepared with 


be, + 3 This embarkation was to 


. great diligence. - They talked of a 


M. 'Thurot 
was to command a ſmall ſquadron 
and ſeveral 'tranfports from Dun- 


kick, which it was believed were 


intended for Scotland. This man 
from a maſter of a merchant ſhip 


W - became a captain of a privateer, in 
” _ - Which capacity he greatly annoyed 


the Engliſh trade, and acquired a 
f At a time When France 


reputation. 
_ does not abound with great men, 
- his ſervices in this way and his da- 


ring ſpirit, recommended him to a 
command " the N ph 

be deſign againſt England, as 
the voyage Ecker .is the ſhorteſt, 


was to be attempted from Havre, 


nud ſome other ports of Normandy, 
is flat-bottomed boats. The third 
1 embarkation, which was ſuppoſed 
tn againit Ireland, was to be made 
' from Vannes in the Lower Brit- 
tany, where a large body of troops 


ſembled, commanded by the 
Duke d'Aiguillon governor of that 


e covered by the fleet under M. de 
ing with 


Oonflans, which was preparing 


great diligence in Breft, Had this 
defign been ſuch as it was repre- 


ſented, and had it been put into 


execution, - there is no doubt but 


ſuch an attempt upon both king- 
- doms, at three different places at 


once, muſt have thrown the whole 


into no ſmall confuſion. But ex- 


cellent meaſures were taken on the 
part of England to fruſtrate their 


Wb deſigns, whatever they might have 


- o 1 
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des the other part of cheir A ſquadron under 


Jcheme with vigour. All their ports Boys was ttati 


was defi 
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before Dun- 
kirk. Admiral Rodney was fent to 
bombard Havre, which ſervice he 

rformed with ſucceſs. Admiral 
Hawke blocked up the harbour 
of Breſt with a ſtrong ſquadron, 
whilſt a leſſer kept a watch upon 
that of Vannes. Theſe precautions 
were continued the whole ſummer, 
during which time the French pro- 
ceeded rather ſlowiy, but after the 


battle of Minden had deſtroyed 


their hopes in Germany, they turn 
ed to this object with the greater 
attention. What iſſue it had we 
ſhall relate in its proper place. But 
their firſt attempts on the ocean 
proved as unſucceſsful as their arms 
on _ 2 ou — 
A great fleet was equi at 
Toulos, which ſome deſtined for 
America, whilſt others believed it 
to unite itſelf with 
that of Breſt to favour 'the invaſion. 
Admiral Boſcawen who command- 
ed in the Mediterranean, blocked 
up this ſquadron, until ſome unfa- 
vourable weather and the foulneſs: 
of his fhips obliged him to return 
yore to refit. The French 
this opportunity to 3 
ſail out, . they Sag „ 
ceeded with great diligence to the 
ſtreights. eee e ee 
Ihey had arrived very near Gi- 
braltar before the admiral had no- 
tice of their approach; but not- 
withſtanding that our ſhips were not 
perfectly prepared to ſail, the admi- 
ral uſed ſuch great expedition that in 
two hours after the account arrived 
the Engliſh fleet was out at ſea. 
The Engliſh fleet was compoſed 
of fourteen ſhips of the line beſides + 
frigates. The enemy had twelve: 
of the line. They were ſuperior in 


the bulk of their ſhips and in the 


1 number 
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| number of men, if they were inferior ſhips, the Ocean and the Redoubt= 
in thenumber of veſſels; and it is the able; were run on ſhore and burn- 


nion of many perſons of judg ed. The firſt was the thip of M. 
| — that if they had formed a de la Clue, the French Admiral, Who. 


line of battle, and fought Mr: Bof- eſcaped to land; but being gries 


cawen in order, igbt very vouſly wounded, and, as it is ſaid 
well have hoped for a — iſſne of having loſt both his legs, he died 


this matter than they found. But ſoon after. Two other capital ſhips, 


the evil genius of France operating the Centaure and Modeſte, were 
on the cowardice or incapacity of taken. 

their commander, induced them to The — remains of cheir 
ſeparate: their fleet and fly. The fleet with difficulty got into the 
Engliſh ſhips were newly refnted; harbour of Cadiz, where they were 
they proved: better ſaifors; and the ſoon after blocked up, and where 
men, animated with the ſpirited they ſtill remain. This action hap- 
example of their Admiral, en- pened: on the 18th of Auguſt; and 
gaged the French ſhips as they it gave a great eclat to the Britifls 
could overtake them; and they arms, which, in the fame" month, 
avertook ſome of them off Cape had rriumphed ſo nen Tow” 
Lagos in — * A briſk eagage-" and land. 
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| Crane Debut diſgraced: Wedl ſucceeds fin. The Riifats e ee 
| Battle of Zulichau. Ruffians take Frankfort on the Oder. Gen. Lau- 


don joins 1 K. of Fruſſia joins Wedel. Battle of Cunnerſdorf. King . 

4 04 ee and Daun communicate. King of 
ruſſin rites es General Wunfch into Saxony. 9 i Ki 1 . 

Fru and Prince Ferdinand of Brunſauitk. | 6 1 


A the King of Pruffia's victory Auſtrians, Ruſſians, pelt * 
I at Roſbach had given the Swedes | 

Hanoverians | an opportunity to The Ruffians, whoſe motions go- 
free their country, it might be ex verned thoſe of all the other I 


pected that the affair ar Minden left their, camp at Poſna in Polan 
would have ſerved to free his Pruſ- and quitting the Viltuls; drew nea 


1 fian Majefty from ſome of the nu- to the banks' of the Oder. They 


merous armies that oppreffed him. were under the commänd of '# 
But as this battle was fought in the Ruſſian nobleman, Count Solgkof? 


middle of the ſeaſon for action, Count Dohna, Who had been order“? 


and as Munſter ff contmued in ed to oppoſe them, faw, that theit 
the poſſeſſion of the French, Prince numbers were too conſiderable, an 
Ferdinand could not venture at that their poſts too ſtrong to be attack- 


time, to make any detachment ed with any proſpect of adyantage, 
from his arm in the King's favour, ſo that he tg himſelf Ss 


Without cifquing all the advantages obſerving their motions, and ha- 
Wich he obtained from his rating. their march. This condu& _ 
victory The King of Ptuffa was feemed more dilatory and Aide. 
therefore left alone to krusgle with than the circumſtances, or the in- 
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” _  clinations of the King could bear. battalion could march in front. The 
Hei faid to have reproached that ground was ſuch, that the cavalry 
= Generabin ſo ſevere a manner, for a could not ſupport their infantry. 
= conduct in which he was in all pro- Yet with all theſe difficulties the 
_ bability very juſtifable, that he took attack was long and reſolute. But 
2 the firſt opportunity to reſign his this reſolution made their repulſe, 
ys — 5 and, under a Pretence of which all theſe diſadvantages had 
5 his health, retired to rendered inevitable, far more bloady 
— he King immediately put and diſtreſsful. Four thouſand ſe- 
General Wedel into his place, with ven hundred were killed or pri- 
pPoſitive orders to engage the Ruſ- ſoners: the wounded came to three 
ian army at all events. To enable thouſand. General Woberſnow, an 
bim to obey his commands, he re- officer of great ability, was killed, and 
inſorced him with ſeveral detach- General Manteuffel was wounded.. 
ments from his own army. The The Pruffians were obliged to re- 
poſitiveneſs of the King's orders on tire, but they were not purſued, and 
EF this occaſion may perhaps be cen - they paſſed the Oder without mo- 
ſuted ;; but it muſt be owned, that leſtation. The Ruſſians ſeized upon 
© +hetine required a courſe next to the towns of Croſſen and F rankſort 
deſperate. His hereditary domi- on the Oder. 
nmions were in the utmoſt danger, The King of Pruſſia, fince the be-- | 
and nothing but fome great and ginning of the war, had never hi- 
* fortunate. "ſtroke could etteQtually therto obtained an advantage where 
prevent the junction of the Auſtrian he was not perſonally preſent. His 
= and Ruſhan armies, an event which, preſence now became more neceſſa- 
Fefe all others, he had the. greateſt 2 than ever. Since the action at 
=_— fon to dread. Zulichau, the Ruſſians had pene- 
Feoordifed in ſome meaſure the trated a conſiderable way into his 
> reinforcements he had received, and territories, and had taken poſſeſſion of 
in conſequence of his orders, Ge- thei important city of Frankfort upon 
neral Wedel reſolyed to attack the the Oder. He therefore marched 
© Ruſſians on their march. They with ten thouſand of his beſt troops, 
| had got to Zulichau and to join the broken army of Wedel, 
£ July 23. directed their courſe to in order to drive this formidable 
: Pie in Sileſia, to get before the and determined enemy from his 
an army, and to make good country. Prince Henry command- 
5 age je the Oder. The ſitu- ed the remainder of his army, which 
2 of the Rulfians was very ad- was: too well poſted to fear any in- 
$ eous; poſted upon .eminen- ſult during his abſence. 'Fhe eyes 
ee, defended by a powerful; artil-, of all were fixed upon his — 4 . 
_ ry, and near "ſeventy thouſand. and his ſoldiers, who remembered 
| 'Rrong. The Pruſſian army fell Zorndorf, eagerly, longed to try 
ſhort of thirty thouſand ; and they their ſtrength once more with the 
m greater dlladvantages than their ſame antagoniſts. . 
E - inferiority.of number to get over. M. Daun was not 1 of 
vs -* They had a bridge to paſs, and the motions of the Ruſſians, or the 
_ -. F ... of a. narrow defile to LO deſigns of the King of Pruflia. He 
—_ * that e a third den that the den Tout of the 
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Ruſſian troops, was the want of a haza 


regular and firm cavalry, which 

might be depended upon in a day 
of action. This defect Was a prin- 
cipal cauſe. of their misfortune at 
Zorndorf in the laſt year; a miſ- 


fortune which diſconcerted all the 


| operations of that campaign. As become « prey to the [mperialifts + 


this was the only want which the 
Ruſſians were under, ſo it was that 
which Daun was beſt able to ſupply 
at a ſhort warning. With this view 
he ſelected about twelve thouſand 
of his horſe, and there is no better 
horſe than that of. the Auſtrians, 
which with. about eight thouſand 
oot he placed under the command 
of General Laudon, one of the a- 
bleſt officers in that ſervice. ,, This 
body was divided into two columns, 
done of Which marched through Si- 
lefia, and the other through Lu- 
fatia. B extreme good fortune 
and conduct with little loſs or oppo- 
lition, they both Joined the Ruſſian 
army, and were received with tran- 
ſports of joy. 
In the .mean time * King of 


Pruſſia, who was unable to prevent | 
eral 


| this ſtroke, joined 

Aug 4. Wedel at Mublroſe, and 
took upon him the command of the 
united armies. But ſtill finding him- 
{elf too weak for the Fo! op action 
he was preparing to attempt, he fe- 
called Gen. Fi — whom he had 
ent ſome time defore into Saxony 
with nine thouſand men, in order to 
oppoſe the Imperialiſts in that coun- 
try. With theſe reinforcements he 


was not able to raiſe his army to 
That of g 


fifty thouſand compleat. 
the Ruſſians fince the juntion of 

audon, . was upwards of ninety 
thouſand. . They had belides taken 
a poſt which they .had ſo ſtrongly 
_ entrenched, and defended with ſuch, 
a prodigious ., number of cannon, 
* it Was extremely difficult and 


a 
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tages; 


relolved, tlie King's troops © 


the morning 


themſelves in a wood, advanced to- 


battalions diſpoſed in columns: 


101 


rdous to attempt them, yet un- 

der theſe accumulated diſadvanta- 

$85 it was abſolutely neceſſary that 
ſhould fight. The detachments 


from Count Daun's army. already 


menaced Berlin; Saxony which he 


was obliged to leave expoſed, had 


and the Ruthans united with the 
uſtrians encamped before his eyes 
in Silefia, - the beſt and richeſt part 
of his dominione. In ſhort, his for- 
mer reputation, his preſent difficul- 
ties, his future hopes, every mo- 
tive of honour” 0 of ſafety de- 
manded an engagement; the cam-. 
paign, haſted to a deciſion, and. it 
was evident that nothing farther 
could be done by marches and 
choice of poſts. The ſanguine tem- 
per of other generals has often obli- 
ged them to fight under diſadvan- 
but the King of Pruflia's cir- 
cumſtances were ſusb, that from the 
multitude of his enemies, he was 
neither able to conſult times nor 
ſituations. Raſkneſs could hardly 
dictate, any thing which in his con- 
t dition, would not have been recom- 
mended by prudence. | 
When the. attack was Aug. 1 2. 


put themſelves i in motion at two in 
and having forn 


wards the enemy. It. was near e- 


leven before the ackion began. The 
principal effort of the King of Pruſ- 


ſia was againſt the 7 wing of 


the Ruſſian army. He began ac- 
cording to their uſual method, 


with a fierce 'cannotlade, which hav- 


ing had the effect he deſired from it, 


he attacked that wing with ſeverat 
The Ruſlian entrenchments were 


forced with great Oaughter. ' Se> 
venty-two 712 of cannon wert 


ia 
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taken. But fill there was a defile 


10 be paſſed, and ſeveral redoubts 
to be maſtered Which covered the 


Village of Cunnerſdorf. Theſe were 
attacked with the fame reſolution, 
| and taken one after another. 


enemy made another ſtand at the 


village, and. endeavoured to pre- fian 


 ferye their ground there, by puſh- 
7 ſeveral be Aa of 


ing forwar 
bore and foot ; but their reſiſtance 
there proved not more effectual 
than it had done every where elſe ; 
they. were driven from poſt to poſt 
quite to the laft redoubts. For up- 
wards of fix hours Fortune favour- 
ed: the Pruſſians, who every where 


broke the enemy. with an unparal- gaged 
They had driven 

and in one of 8 5 boten d yr ork ever 
felt, were too much exhauſted for a 


lelled flaughter. 
them from almoſt all the ground 
which they had occupied before the 
battle, they had taken more than 
half their artillery ; ſcarce any thing 
emed wanting to the moſt com- 


plete d . | 
in . Ercaniftances 


Wa; A Billet ts the Queen to this q 


effea, „Madam, we have beat 
* the Ruſſians from their entrench- 
ments. In two hours ex ect ro 


+8 hear of a I be victory. This 


at Berlin, uſt as the 


1759. 
15 eminence, in a place called 
Jews burying ground. Nothing 


was wanting to finiſh matters in fa- 
vour of the King, but to drive the 


Ruffans from this their laſt hope. 
The But this enterprize was "difficult. 


It is confidently ſaid; that the Pruſ- 
n generals were unammous in 


opinion, that they ſhould not en- 


deavour at that time to puſh any 
further the advantages they had 
obtained. They repreſented to the 


Ring, that — enemy was ſtill ve- 


ry numerous, their artillery conſi- 
derable, and the poſt which they 
occupied of ſtrength ; that 
his brave troops whe had been en- 
| for ſo long der in _— 
vereſt n 


new attempt; an attempt of ſuch 
extreme difficulty as might daunt 
even troops that were * freſh. 
That the advantage he gained 
would be as deciſivè in its conſe- 
uences as that at Zorndorf; and 


whilft the filled the gazettes 
of their party, with friyolous dif- 


putes of the field of batte, he would 
reaping as he did then, all the ef- 
fects of an unqueſtioned — 


BEWS arriv 

t was going out, and the friends That the 3 would be obli | 
of the of Pruſfa throughout retire immediately into Polar 
Europe, exulted in a certain and to leave him er to act in * 
concluſive victory. Mean time Por- quarters, where his preſence was full 
tune was preparing for him a terrible as neceſſary. | 
reverſe. Tbeſe reaſons were Very cogent ; 


e ed bn de 
every quarter, found their feſt wing 


Thattered as it was, fo be more en- 
85 than any other part of the army. 


ount- Soltikoff therefore aſſembled 


mn > 


e gant 2 his right, and ga- 
thering: as many as he could 3 


the 3 rced that wing, and 


made a ſtand” 5 A redoubt which 


9 erected” on un advanta- 


and for a few moments they ſeemed 


to have ſome weight wich tlie King. 


But his character ſoon determined 


him to. a contrary teſolution. He 


could not bear to be a conqueror 
by halves. One effort more was a- 
lone wa to that victory, which 
would free for ever from the 
adverſary, which had leaned heavi- 


* on him daring the whole war. 


Once more he put all to the ha- 
| zard. 


- 
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rad. His infantey ſtill reſolute aud 
ſupported by their late ſucceſ: * 157 

readily brought to act 1 
drew on he bodies Fu. OO 
heat and labour to a new attack. 
But the enterprize was beyond their 
frength. The fituation of the ene- 
my was impregnable; and their ar- 
tillery which began to be ſuperior to 
that of the Pruſſians, on account of 
the difficulty of the round, which 
made it impoſlible 4 the latter to 
bring up any other than a few ſmall 

Pieces, repulſed theſe feeble batta- 
| — with a great ſlaughter. With 
an aſtoniſhing, perhaps with a blame- 
able perſeverance, the Pruſſian in- 
fantry was brought to a ſecond at- 
tack, and were a ſecond time re- 
pulſed, and with. a loſs greater than 
at firſt. Theſe efforts being unſuc- 
ceſsful, the affair was put to the ca- 
valrv. 
uſeleſs attacks ; the horſes were ſpent 
as well as thoſe they carried. 

It was juſt at that time when the 
Pruſſiaa horſe was waſted by. theſe 
unſucceſsful efforts, that the greateſt 
part of the Ruſſian, and the 3 
body of the Auſtrian cavalry, which 
had been hitherto quite inactive, and 
which was therefore quite freſh, 
ruſnec down upon them, broke 
them to pieces, forced them back up- 
on theix foot, and threw. the whole 
into irreparable diſorder. The whole 
army was ſeized with a panic; and in 
a few minutes thoſe. troops fo lately 
victorious and irreſiſtable, were total- 


u. diſperſech and defeated. The 


King did every thing to reſtore the 


field, hazarding his perſon even be- 


yon. his former daring, and prodi- 
1 of a life which . = to 
ought, not to 
from conqueſt. bete be i on 4 
troops. to the charge; two hor 
west n under him, ; ſeveral 
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They made redoubled but 


ſeparated e 5 


193 
balls were in his cloaths, The ef⸗ 
forts of (kill, courage and deſpair 
were made, and proved ĩineffectual, 
a ſingle error outweighed them all. 
Scarcely a general, hardly an 1 55 
rior officer in the Amy was without 
ſome wound. That of General 
Seidlitz was particularly unfortunate; 
for to that wound the failure of the 
horſe which be commanded was 
principally attributed. It was to the 
pirit and conduct of this able officer, 
that a great part of the ſuccel at 
Zorndorf was owing, in the laſt cam- 
paign. Is is known, that if it had 
not been for a ſeaſonable movement 
of the horſe, the Whole Pruſſian 
army had then been in great danger of | 
a defeat. 

_ The night oe the prudent. uſe of 
ſome eminences, which were de- 
fended as well as circumſtances Would 
admit, preſerved the Pruſſian army 
from total deſtruction. However, 
their loſs was far greater than any 

which they had kutane from the 
beginning of the War. All their 
cannon was taken. Ihe killed, 
wounded and priſoners, by the moſt 
favourable accounts were near twen- 
ty thouſand, General Fuckupwer 
was killed on the ſpot. Theſe ge- 
nerals whoſe names are ſo diſtinguilh- 
ed. in this was, IAtzenplitz, Hülſen, 
Finck, Wedel, and Seidlitz, were 


among the wounded ; as Was the = 


Prince of Wurt Mhz and five 75 
jor generals, The enemy cauld gat 
135 fewer than ten thouſand Sen 
on their ſide. 1 bardly ever Was 
a more bloody battle. 

When the King « of Pruſſig found 
himſelf obliged. to quit the feld, he 
feat another 4 pech to the Queen 
expreſſed in manner, Re- 
* move from Betlin with. the FOY- 
0 1 ed» E 0 e be 

„ 8 
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& carried to Potzdam. The ton 
705 may make conditions with the 
* enemy.” We thould in vain at- 
tempt te to draw tlie picture of the court 
and City, on the receipt of ſuch news 
jn the midſt of the Joy, which they 


received but a few hours before. 
The terror 'was increaſed by the in- 
diſtin relation that ſoon followed, 
Which gave them only to underſtand 
| that their army was totally routed ; 

that there was no account of the 
"King, and that a Ruffian army was 
he de take poſſeſſion of their 


: We day after the battle the King 
of Pruſſia repaſſeck the Oder, and 
encamped a at Retwein: From thence 
he moved to Fuſtenwalde, and 
5 himſelf in ſuch a manner, 
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at the Ruſſian Ay not venture to 
make any attem n Berlin. He 
continually wa be theit army; My: 
dba of which inſtead of turning #7 
ds Brandenburgh "marched: into 
Lufatia;' whete ft joined that of the 
Auſtrians. Here the victorious Ge- 


met M. Daun, and amidſt rejoicings 
and congratulations, confulred abort 
' the meaſures for improving £ their 
Tuccels.” 
"The Ruffian and Auſtrian An 
thus united, ſcarce ſeemed from 
their ſtrength and their victories to 
Have any other © deliberation left, 
than of what: part 'of the Pruſſian 
dominions they ſhould take imme- 
Ute poſſeſſion The King was 
twice defeated with à vaſt loſs. He 
"was cut off from all communication 
' with the army of his brother Prince 
Henry; yet to the 'aſtobiſhnent 
of all. the world, the ſuperior, the 
. and united army acted 
pon the defenſive; and were cur- 
edi al all their motions, and fruſ- 


6 83 


indulged for that which they had 


neral Soltikoff, for the firſt” timey 1 
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trated in all their deſigns by the in- 
ferior, the beaten and divided. 
Nothing ever ſhewed the genius 
of the 8 of Pruſſia more fully 
than his conduct after the battle of 
Cunnerſdorf. In a few days after 
ſo terrible a defeat, * thing 
was in order in his camp. He ſup- 
plied the loſs of his artil ery from his 
ſtores in Berlin. He recalled Ge- 
neral Kleiſt with about five thou- 
find men from Pomerania ; in pre- 
ſence of two ſuch armies as thoſe 
of M. Daun and Count Soltikoff, 
he detached fix thouſand men from 


his ſmall body, to the relief of 


Saxony, where the army of the 
Empire had availed itſelf of his 
abſenc= to reduce the whole coun- 
try. Hall, Wittemberg, ' Leipfic, 
Torgau, ard at laſt Dreſden itſelf 
had opened their gates to the Im- 
BY + += With the remainder of 
is troops he put himſelf between 
the Ruſſians and Great Glogau, co- 


yered that city which was the ob- 


jet of the enemy's deſigns, and 
ſaw them ſoon after, notwithſtand- 
ing their two victories, obliged to 
return again into Poland; and to 
leave bim free for the reſt of the 
cam aign. 3 


hat was auge by the King of 


Pruſſia ſince that time, will be the 
ſubject of another chapter; after we 
have related the proceedings of the 
En?liſh and French in America, to 
Which the order of time directs our 
preſent attention. But we cannot 
diſmiſs the affairs of Germany, in 
which two ſuch battles as thoſe of 
Minden and Cunnerſdorf were 
fought,” with events ſo different for 
the common cauſe, without obſerving 


ſomething concerning the two gene 


Tals who conducted thein 


© They are certainly in reputation 


the firſt 1 in * probably 


_ Ever 


| 
| 


| 


Tho' they differ as much in their cha- 


racters, and in the kind of talents 
they poſſeſs, as they agree in the 


eatneſs of their abilities for war. 
23 he King of Pruſſia, rapid, yehe- 
ment, impatient, often gives deci- 
five blows ; but he often miſſes his 
ſtroke, and wounds himſelf. Prince 


' Ferdinand is cool, deliberate, ex- 


act, and guarded; he ſees every 


poſſible advantage, he takes it at the 


moment, purſues it as far as it will 
go; but never attempts to puſh it 
further. Nothing in the man diſturbs 
the commander. In him we do not 
ſee a perſon who is a great ſoldier ; 
it is the idea of a perfect General; 
it is a general in the abſtrat. Fer- 


dinand ſuffers his temper to be gui- 


ded by his buſineſs. He never pre- 
Cipitates matters; he takes them in 
their order and their courſe, and 


truſts nothing to fortune. The King 


on the other hand leads, and even 


4 CHAP. VI. ger cots 
Plan of the campaign in North America. Three expeditions. Ticondero 
and Crown Point abandoned. Col Townſhend killed. Expedition to WI. 
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forces cireumſtances; he does not 
endeavour. to remove but to over- - 


leap obſtacles ; he puts all to the 


riſque; and by ſuffering Fortune to 
play her part in his déſigns, he ac- 
quires a ſplendor and eclat in his 
actions, which mere wiſdom could 
never give him. Prince Ferdinand 
is famous for never committing 2 
fault. The King of Pruſſia is above 


all the world, in repairing thoſe he 


has committed. Like ſome of the 
* maſters in writing, whenever 
e makes or ſeems: to make a miſ-- 
take, it is a ſignal to the obſerver, 
to prepare for ſome great and ad- 


mirable ſtroke of ſpirit and conduct. 
His errors ſeem to be ſpurs to his 


abilities. He commits an error, he 
repairs it; he errs again; and a- 
gain aſtoniſhes us by his manner of 
eſcaping. We ſhould often con- 
demn the commander, but that we 
are always forced to admire the 

hero. e eee 


” 


gara. Col. Prideaux killed Sir William Johnſon defeats the French. 
| 7 akes Fort Niagara.” | Conſeguenges of this. f I  an8 TO 


HE theatre of our operations 
in America is of ſuch a vaſt 
extent, that if we had perſevered 


in the courſe we purſued for ſome 
time, in — one place at 


once, the war would inevitably be 


ſpun out to an extreme length, 
without bringing on any thing de- 


ciſivde; and it would have rendered 
our natural ſuperiority of little uſe, 


by ſuffering the French to collect, 


as they had hitherto done, their 


ſtrength into one ſingle point, which 
enabled them to contend with us, 


with a force ſufficient for the ſer- 


vice in that country. This year 4: 
* >, 8 3 1 N ä — 


nother method was followed. It 
was propoſed to attack the French 
in all their ſtrong poſts at once; to 
fall as nearly as poſſible at the ſame 
time upon Crown Point, Niagara, 
and the forts to the ſouth of Lake 
Erie, whilſt a great naval armament, 
and a conſiderable body of land- 
forces ſhould attempt Quebec,” by 

the River St. Lawrence: 
This plan was very adviſable; as it 


tended to weaken by diſtracting the 


reſiſtance of the enemy, and whilft 
we adhered to it, it was clearly 
impoſſible. for the French to main+ 
tain their : groundi in any of thoſe 
| | WE 4 


* 


3 1 Were attacked, with- 


very weakly defending, or even 
— ſome of the others; and 
i bythe means of fuch diverſions, 
any one of thoſe places ſhould fall 


XI into our hayds, the campaign could 


not be ſaid to be ſpent to no pur- 
But beſides the end in diſ- 
5 wadQting the enemy's defence, there 
Was angther propoſed of no leſs con- 
"quence ;- Which was to make a 
concurrence in all the various ope- 
rations, ſo that whilſt they divided 
the enemy, they might mutually wp” 
pare one another. 
General Amherſt, who commands 
the Ametican forces in chief, with 


the woſt conſiderable hody, amount- 


ö „in regulars and provincials, to 
= twelve thouſand! men, was 
fo. attack-*Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point by Lake George; the re- 
——— Labs Cherpies 
| n the 

— he, 9 eſtabliſned a ſufficient 
naval force, he was by the River 


Sorel, which forms the communi- 
ntios between this Lake and the 


great River St. Lawrence, to pro- 


Ceed directly to Quebec, che capital 
of Canada. Here he was ta make 


a junction with General Wolfe and 
Admiral Saunders, who, having en- 
— River St. Lawrence ball 
uarter, would pro 
2 — the ſiege of Que- 
bec, by the time that General Am- 
herſk might find it practicable to 
join them It was not doubted that 
if-chis junction could be affected, 
the reduction of that city ome tol- 
ee grand 
of the erations 
was againit the fort, 2 Falls 
of: Niagara ; a place of very great 
ence both, in war and in 
PEACE. 0:TherreduCtion of this was 
committed ta 1 ' General 


. Tu 
& #53 ©-4 
— 
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Prideaux, unde whom Sir Willa 
Johnſon commanded the provinci- 
als of New York, and ſeveral Indi- 
ans of the Five Nations, who were 
engaged in our ſervice by the credit 
that gentleman has obtained among 
their tribes. | 

The object of this- operation lay 
too remote from the others, to ex- 
pect, with any great confidence, that 
they could be aſſiſted by its ſucceſs 
in any other manner than by weak- 
ening the enemy s forces. However 
it was hoped, that if they ſnould be 
fortunate enough to take Niagara, 
early in the ſeaſon, the troops 
might be embarked on the Lake 
Ontario, and finding no longer 
any obſtruction from Fort Fronte- 
nac, which Was deſtroyed laſt year, 
might fall down the River St. Law- 
rence, - and paſſibly either make 
themſelves maſters of Montreal, or 
by theix approach at leaſt, draw ſuch 


a force to that part, as. greatly to 


facilitate our deſigns upon Quebec 


and Crown Point. But if this ſcheme, 


in addition to its own end, ſhould 
not facilitate either 5 the other 


two capital „it would 
pr as it was the moſt im- 
portant place the French had in that 
part ob the world, draw. all the 
troops they had upon the lakes to at- 
tempt its relief, which would leave 
the forts on thoſe lakes expoſed to 

2 fourth though inferior — 
which was made againſt them under 
General Stanwix. In reality, it af- 
terwards had that effect. 
The army under General Am- 
berft was the firſt in motion. The 
Lake. George, or, as the French 


call it, Lake Sacrament, i is a long, 
but, in proportion, narrow water, 
about forty: miles in length, and 
encloſed on either fide with mar- 
ſhy grounds This * 
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by r and very narrow 
ftreight with Lake "Champlain, This 


frat he is ſecmed at each fide by 
a fort; that to the ſide of Lake 
George is called Ticende a; that 
to the Che Lake is called 
Fort Frederick, or Crown Point; 
doth extremely ſtrong in their ſi- 
tuation; and the former of which 
Had repulſed our troops with a 
very conſiderable flanghter, as * 
been relered if _ Events A 
| Ambient after he bad 
Lake- George, arrived wirk very 
lite oppofition from the enem 
before: Ticonderoga ; at firſt the 
French made forme appearance, a8 
i they meant to defend the place; 
but” as they knew the ſtrength of 
our forces, as they ſaw that the 
— - opt for che attack were 
ng with as much j nt a8 
vigour, —4 as che enrerprige which 
was preparing againſt Quebec did 
not leave them: a force ſo confider- - 
able as they had there in che pre- 
eecing camp they abandoned 
their 2 in the night, having da- 
Jul it as much as they 
as 7. 830 and fetred 0 Crown 


"General Ainherſt ante hascly fer 
dine about repaiting the fortifi- 
Extions of this 'polt; Which effectu- 
ally ſecured the Lake George; 
ebyered our colonies, and was of 
ſuch vaſt importance to enable 


him to puſh forward his offen- 


live operations, or to favour his 
retreat in caſe of a reverſe of for- 
tune. The only loſs of any con- 
ſequence which the Englimm army 
fulfered, in making this valuable 
acquiſition, was the death of Col. 


Townſend, who was killed in re- 
50 we had in effect: been only 


_ connoitri 


by a ſhot from the fort. 
de ac 
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7 bravery, the promi omifing acting 


* 


10) 


and the agtoorble ne 
of 2 officer, cauſed: this loſs to 
be conſidered as a very! great one. 
They compared this ne e. 
vent with the death of Lord Howe; 
they remembered how much theſe 


- young! ſoldiers reſembled each 'other, 


both in their virtues” and in the 
circumſtances of their fate Bock 


dear to che troops, and Having both 


Yoſt their lives on an N as 
inſt this place. 101 Dai 
: "> Although" 'the general kad reatoir 
to imagine, that the fame reaſons 
which: had induced the enemy to 
abandon their fort and lines at T. 
conderbga, wound per ſunde them 
alſo to felinquiſh Crèwn Point; he 


took alf his meaſures with the dude 


care, a8 ff he expected an öbſtinate 


defence at the fort; and an attem 
fayprize him on his march: Hoke 


_ membered how fatal ſecurity 


proved to us in thar part of the 

world upon many otcaſtiong.” 2: 
The French abandoned ithe fort 
a3 it had been foreſecen The ge- 
neral retired with about three thow- 
fand five! hundred men to tke et- 
tom of Lake Champlain; and p 
5 du 


himſelf at the fea culled 1 
Noix. He was" ſtil} p retty 
on the lake, having ſeveral: | 
boats and Loops, with” Which he 
hoped to prevent che of 
the! Enghm into the- interior parts 
of Canada. Amherſt es Con as he 
had taken poſſeſſion ef 

Crown Point, uſed very Ke 14. 
endeavour to attain. a navalſuperi- 


ority on the lake, and in the mean 


time to fortify this-poſt as he 
had that at Ticenderbgü. T this 
time the French were /aQuilly eſta- 


bliſked: in the heartof 9 | 


s; ſo that during a war of three 


on the defenſive. It was on 
the day on which Mr. Amherſt took — 
— 


108 
poſſeſſion: of Crown Point, that he 
_  zeceivec the agreeable news of the 
reduction of Niagara by the troops 
- under; Sr William: - Johnſon ; and 
Se had:the pleaſure and encourage- 
ment os two. of the great ob- 
jects of the campaign accompliſhed, 
whilſt he prepared himſelf to co-0- 
Þerate in che accompliſhment of the 
third, which. was to be deciſive of 
_ the. Whole. Phe body which had 
been appointed for Niagara under 
General Ptideaux, without any ac- 
_ _.Eident arrived at the fort, which 
_ at the bottom of the lake to- 
wards the ſouth-weſt... - 
-,..» his. is without exception 'the 
| 2 important poſt in America, and 
ſecures the greateſt number of com- 
munications. For it is ſituated at 
the very entrance of a ſtreight, by 


Which the Lake Ontario is. joined 


to that of Erie, which is connected 
With the ther, three great ſeas. of 
freſh water, by the courſe of the 
vaſt zirer St,. Laurence, Which 
Tuns through-thegz all, and carries 
olf their ſuperffuous waters to the 
-ocean./: A little above the fort is 


the catarsct ebf Niagara, which is 


eſteemedꝭ the moſt remarkable in 
the world, for the quantity of wa- 
ter and the reatneis of the fall. 
This fall would interrupt the com- 
mere between the lakes, but for 
a road which the French have 
made up the hilly country that lies 
7 E. the ſtreight 3; ſo that chere is 
Bere 4 good carrying-place, and not 
very tedious ; for after a portage of 
3 2 eight miles you reimbark again, 
proceed without any e 
55 > Aa the great. communication. of . 

# 7 * who go by water is along this 
ſtreight, and carrying place, ſo thoſe 
who travel by land are obliged to 


= SO it. the vary are fo IO 
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that without a ſomewhat hazardous 
voyage, the Indians cannot any o- 
therwiſe paſs from the north-weſt to 
the foutk-caft parts of North-Ame- 


rica for many hundred miles. The 
fort of Niagara thus naturally com- 
mands all the Five Nations, and all 
thoſe Indian tribes that lie to the 
northward of the lakes, as well as 
thoſe that are ſcattered along the 
banks of the Ohio, Ouabache and 
Miſſiſippi, and according as it is poſ- 
ſeſſed by the Engliſh or the French, 
connects or disjoints the colonies of 
Canada and Louiſiana, protects or 
ops: open our own, and is in all 
reſpects of ſo much conſequence, 
— it was the opinion of perſons 
the moſt converſant in American 


buſineſs, that this attempt ought to 


have been made much earlier; and 
that if ſuch an attempt made at ſuck 
a time had ſucceeded, it would have 
contributed very much to the ſecu- 
rity of thoſe parts of our colonies 
which were the moſt expoſed, and 
would have at the fame time greatly 
facilitated all our offenſive meatures, 
and ſhortened the war. 

From the time that- the French 
were acquainted: with this place, 
they were fully poſſeſſed with an o 
pinion of its importance, both with 
regard to commerce and to domi- 
nion They. made ſeveral attempts 
to eftabliſh themſelves here; but the 


Indians, who ſeemed more ſenſible 


of the conſequences than we were, 
conſtantly oppoſed it, They obli- 
ged them to relinquiſm a fort which 
they had built, and guarded this 
ſpot for a long time with a very ſe⸗ 
vere and prudent jealouſ. 
But whilſt we neglected, confi- 
ding i in our ſtrength, to cultivate the 
Indians, and the French ſenſible of 
their weakneſs, omitted no endea- 
vour to gain theſe ſavage bg rv 


ten. 
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their intereſts, and. they prevailed herſt, who always, attentive 1 
ſervice, loſt no time to ſend. an 


at laſt, under the name of a trading 
Houſe, to ere& a ſtrong. fort at the 
mouth of the ſtreight. on the very 
beſt harbour, not only on this but 
on any of the lakes; an harbour 
which is ſafe from every wind, and 


open for the whole year. A French 
officer, an able and enterpriſing 
man, had been à priſoner amon 
the Iroquois for a long time, an 


having,- according to their cuſtom, 


been naturaliſed, he grew extreme- 


ly popular amongſt them, and at 
Jaft acquired his liberty. He com- 


. municated to the then governor of 


Canada, the plan of an eſtabliſh- 


3 
to the 


officer of character to command in 

his place. But the command Which 
in the interim devolved upon Sir 
William Johnſon, could not have 
been better beſtowed. He omitted 


nothing to continue the vigorous 


meaſures of the late general, and 
added to them every thing his on 
genius could ſuggeſt. Reſpected 
by the regular troops, dear to the 

provincials, almoſt adored. by the 
Indians, poſſeſſed of- that genius 
for acquiring popularity amongſt 
all kinds of men, and that verſatile 
diſpoſition, which we. fo ſeldom 


ment at Niagara, and he himſelf fee united with diſintereſtedneſs and 


undertook to execute it. He re- 
turned amongſt the Iroquois, and 
Pretending great love for their na- 


tion, which was now his own, told 


them that he would gladly come to 
make frequent viſits to his brethren ; 
but it was proper for that purpoſe, 
that they ſhould: allow him to build 


from this eſtabliſhment. A requeſt 
which ſeemed a compliment to 
thoſe to whom it was made, was 
readily granted. The houſe was 
built. By degrees this houſe ex- 
tended itſelf ; -it was ſtrengthened 


by various additions; and it grew 


at laſt to a regular fortreſs, which 


has ever ſince ved the Five Nations, 


and checked our colonies. 
| The fiege of this place 
July 20. had not been long formed 


before general Prideaux was killed 


in the trenches by the burſting of a 
cohorn. As ſoon as this accident 
happened, which threatened to 


an expreſs was ſent to General Am- 


f integrity, he employed thoſe talents 


ſolely for the benefit of his country. 
The troops remembering that it 


was under that general, the firſt 


advantage had been obtained. over. 
the French, puſhed on the fiege 
with ſo much alacrity, that in a 
few days they had brought their. 


an houſe, where he might live at- approaches within an hundred yards 
eaſe, and according to his own 
manner: at the fame time he pro- 
poſed to them advantages in trade 


of the covered way. 88 
The French were alarmed at the 
imminent danger of this . 

place. They therefore collected all 
the regular troops and provincials, 
which they could draw from all 
their poſts about the lakes, and to 
thoſe joined a large body of ſavages, 
in oF to give the Engliſh battle, 


and to raiſe the ſiege. They amopnt- 0 


* 


ed in all to 1700 men. 
When General Johnſon was ap- 


prized of their approach, he order- 


ed his light inſantry, ſupported by 
ſome grenadiers and regular foot, 
to take poſt on the road to his left, 
by which the French were to take 
their route. He placed his Indians 


on his flanks. Whilft he took mea- 
throw a damp on the operations, ſures to receive the French, who 


came to relieve the place, he poſted 
a ſtrong 


= 
* 
e 


daoous cuſtom. 
perhaps the moſt horrid ſound that 


es 
* * 


Y * * * TY 23 
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8 „ tody in ſuch a manner, as - 
Ea el bis trenches from any at- 
tempt of the — * an 
. 

HF ' waited to receive the ene- 
my. At nine in the morning the 
ment began by a violent 
. according 


It was this 


Fan de imagined, Which is ſaid to 
have ſtruck a panick into the troops 
--of General Braddock, and was one 


© of the principal cauſes of that de- 


feat, by which our endeavours in 
America were ſo long fruftrated ; 

but on this occaſion it had no effect. 
The enemy was ſo well received 
by the troops in frant, and by the 
Indians on their flanks, that in leſs 
than an hour's time their whole 


© Army was ruined. The purfuit was 


hot and bloody ; and it continued 
_ for five miles. Seventeen officers 
were made priſoners, among whom 


. in com- 
8 wt action was. fought 


ſight of the fort ; and 
it was no ſooner concluded in 
jr of our troops, than the 


E= ſummoned the garriſon to 
rrender ; ſending in a liſt of the 


; 3nd * on the 


En 


portant ſervice performed by Ge- 


rrid — 15 of the enemies 
to their barba- 
ſcream, 
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0 effects of their holding out 
longer, particu y with regard to 
the Indians. The & ho tulation was 
ſigned 8 e garriſon, 
conſiſting * 600 men, ſur- 
rd wh cone of war, and 


were conducted to New-York. The 
fort and ftores were given up to the 


tſh troops. 
is was the ſecond very im- 


neral Johnſan in this war, and a 
ſecond time he had the good 
fortune to make the commander 
in chief of the enemy his pri- 


ſoner. It muſt not be omitted 
to the RE of this ge . 
he was not regularly 


that though 

bred 2 7 the moſt compleat 
officer could not have made more 
excellent diſpoſitions for the battle, 
or have conducted the ſiege from 
the. beginning to the end, with 3 
more cool and ſteady reſolution, or 
with a more compleat knowledge 
of all the neceſſary manceuvres of 
war. The taking of Niagara broke. 
off effeually that communication, 
ſo much taſked of and fo much 
dreaded, between Canada and 
Louifiana, and by this ſtroke, one 


of the capital political deſigns 


of the F 2 7 which gave occa- 
ſion to the reſent war, was de- 
feated in its direct and immediate 


object. 
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11. e again e, The ie of Orkan sccußied. Ba e 
_ of tbe town and harbour of Quebec. Situation of the French Army- 
Adion at the Falls of Montmorenci. General Walfe fickens,, The 57 5 
removed to Point Levi. The tr 60p3 0 up the river: The Gatti 7 = 


| Quebec. 5 G 
Rilled. Duebec N 
Cbamplain. Ns | 


1 tended the reduction of the 
fort of Niagara, as well as thoſe 
upon Lake Champlain, were very 
| interefling ; but the great and cen- 
tral operation to whick all the reſt 
tended, and to which even thoſe 
were to be only ſubſervient, was 
that againſt Quebec, the capital of 
Canada; and as this was to be the 
deciſive ſtroke, it was proper that 
the greateſt ng F have been 
ee ed, againſt it. If we reckon 
the maritime force, there is no 
doubt that we employed a greater 
number of men againſt Quebec, 


than againſt the Champlain forts 5 
but the land forces, from ſome 
cauſe, fell * rt of on num- 


ber origin ropoſed, for they 
did 2 ug 7200 men, regu- 
lars and provincials, though the 
original 1 I nzended 

that expedition, 1 of the 
junction of thoſe under General 
Amherſt, whoſe aſſiſtance on the 
occaſion was taken for granted. In 
this expedition Generel Wolfe com- 
manded the land forces. The fleet 
was under Admiral Saunders. 

20 The whole embarkation 
296% arrived in the latter end of 
June at the Iſle of Orleans, a few 
leagues from Quebec, without any 
accident whatfoever, notwithſtand- 
ing the ill fame of the river St. 
Laurence, and the reports of. its 


H E conſequences which 44. 


gooo for 


eneral M. olfe Filled. French defeated. M. de Montcalm 
Movements of General Aubert on Lake 


1 navi ation, ny 
ſpread for poliric: igri, ſes. They, 
landed upon the Ifle of Orleans, 
which is formed by the branches 
of the river St. Laurence: _ This 
iſland, is about twenty miles in 
-ngth, ſeven or eight in 
breadth, ighly . eultivated, and 
affording every kind of refreſhment | 
to the ſoldiers and failors after their | 
tedious voya | 
As this 72 . quite up 


to the baſon of Quebec, it was ne 
ceſſary to poſſeſs it in order to 


againſt the town; for the od 
weſterly point of this illand ad- 
vances towards au high point of 
land on the continent; c Point 
Levi. Both of theſe ſhut up he 
view of the notthern and _ 
channel, which environ the iſle of 
Orleans, ſo that the harbour 05 
Quebec appears to be à baſon land- 
locked upon all fides. The poſſeſſion 
of both theſe points were neceſſary, 
as they might be employed either 
with great advantage againſt t 
town, or much to the annoy ce 
of the beſiegers z for whil the 
enemy continued. maſters of thoſe, 
it was impaſſible for a ſhip to lie in 


the harbqur of Quebec. When 
' theſe poſts were poileſſed, which 
was done with lit difficulty, the 


harbour and town of Quebec ap- 

peared full to the view, at once a 

r and a FO Wing 
| 'or 


$0 ; — 
8 
2 
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3 Far or no place ſeems poſſeſſed of 
greater benefits of nature; nor none 

of which nature ſeems more to have 
| conſul ted the defence. 


= "Quebec, ſays F. Charlevoix, can pr 
boat of a fret water harbour, ca- 


pable of containing, an hundred 
men of war of the line, at one hun- 
dred and twenty leagues diſtance 
from the ſea. It lies on the moſt 
navigable river in the univerſe.. The 
river St. Laurence up to the Iſle of 
Orleans, that is for about a hun- 
direct and twelve leagues from its 
mouth, is no where leſs than from 
four to five leagues broad ; but 
above that ifle it narrows, 74 that 
© before Quebec it is not above a 

mile over. Hence this place got 


2 - the name of Quebeis or Quebec, 
which, in the Algonquin tongue, 


— a ſtrait. 

The city is the ſeat of the go- 
vernor and the iatendant, and the 
fapreme tribunals of juſtice for all 
the French North America; it is 
- alſo an epiſcopal fee, and a place 
of conſiderable trade. - It is large 
in extent, and ele t in many of 
ts buildings boch public and pri- 
vate. It conſiſts of an upper and 
lower town ; the lower, which is 
narrow, is built npon a ſtrand, at 


| "he foot of a lofty rock, upon which 


- the upper town ſtands. This rock 
- extends itſelf, and continues with 
bold and ſteep front, weſtward 
Aon the rive St. Laurence for a 
derable way. Ansether river 
3 the north-weſt, called St. 
Charles, falls here inte the former, 
x the foot of the rock on 


Which Quebec ttands ; the point on 


4 the town is built thus be- 
Evomes: a ſort of peninſula by the 
junction of theſe rivers ; ſo that 
whoever attacks Quebec, "muſt ei- 
their make his approaches above the 
town, and overeome * p"ecipice 


difficult. 
ſhould be attempted, they would 
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Which I have mentioned, or croſs. 
1 the river St. Charles, and attempt ; 
it upon that ſide. The former of 


thoſe methods muſt appear to a 
udent commander wholly unad- 
viſeable, and the latter extremely 
If the former method 


have that dangerous precipice to 
overcome, defended by the enemies 


whole force, which the attack 
would draw to- this quarter. On 
the other hand the country from the 
river St. Charles to the northward, 
for more than five miles, is ex- 
tremely rou 
cult, full of rivulets, gullies, and 
ravines, and fo: continues to the 
river of Montmorenci, which flows 
by the foot of a ſteep and woody 
hill. On the fide of the river St. 
Laurence is a bank of fand of great 
extent, which prohibits the ap- 
of any conſiderable veſſel. 

In this advantageous ſituation 
was the French army poſted, upon 
what was deemed the only ac- 
ceſſible fide. of Quebec, all along 
from the river St. Charles to that 
of Montmorenct,. entrenched at 


every attackable ſpot, with the 


river and ſandbank above-mention-- 


ed in their front, and thick impe- 
netrable woods upon their rear. 

a ſtronger 
poſt; a poſt at once more defenſible 


It is impoſſible to- ĩma 


in itſelf, or better calculated for ſuc- 
couring the city, on which fide 
foever it ſhould: be attacked: © Thus 
poſted, they greatly exceeded in 
number the beſiegers, being about 
ten thouſand men, under an able, 
and hitherto fortunate commander, 
M. de Montcalm who, though he 


was ſuperior in number to the En- 
gliſh, reſolved to riſque nothing. 


and wiſely relied on _ natural 
Rrength of the * 
. Ben 


"4. 


4 - 


„ broken and difh- 
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the troops 


When Wolfe ſaw the ſituation of. 


the town, the nature of the country, 


the number of the troops, and their 


poſition, though of a ſanguine tem-, 
per and highly adventurous, be began, 
to deſpair; but, however another 
commander might haye thought in-, 
action in ſuch circumſtances juſtified 
to himſelf, or even to the world, by 
ſuch ſtrong appearances, Wolfe re- 
the paſſages to the upper were ex- if 
but amidit the choice of difficulties 
which lay before him, to pitch upon 
thoſe where the valour of his troops 
might be employed with the beſt. 


ſolved to leave nothing unattempted, 


proſpect of ſucceſs. 


As ſoon as he had ſecured the weſt 
point of the iſle of Orleans, and that 
of Levi, he erected batteries there of 


cannon and mortars, on the high 
ground, 


fired continually upon the place; 3 
Admiral Saunders was ſtationed be- 


low in the north channel of the iſte 


of Orleans, oppoſite to Montmorenci;. 
Admiral Holmes was ftationed a- 
bove the town, at once to diſtract 
the enemies attention, and to prevent 


any attempts from the enemy againſt 


the batteries at payee u n the 


town. 


After this wiſe diſpoſition? was made 


of the fleet, General Wolfe cauſed 


renci, with a view. of paſling that ri- 
ver, and bringing the enemy to an 
engagement. Some heights which 
commanded the enemies intrench- 
ments, and a ford above, and another 


below the falls, encouraged him to 
this attempt; but, upon reconnoitring 


the ground, the oppoſite ſhare was 
found ſo and woody, that he 


could not hope to put his deſign in 
execution, which was by moving to- 
wards the enemies flank, to draw 


3 


* 
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from the point of Levi, 
which looks towards the town; theſe 


ſide. But the 9 de Montcalm, 


to be tranſported over the 
north channel of the river St. Lau- 
rence, to the north- eaſt of Montmo- 


them to an engagement. To brin the 
French to an action was his e 
ject. He had found that any attempts, 
to aſſault the city would prove to no 
purpoſe, whilſt the fleet could onb 

batter the lower town, and muſt 28 
fer greatly by the cannon and bombs, 
of the upper, whilſt they were em- 
ployed in this ineffectual ſervice ;. for 
after the reduction of the lower town, 


tremely ſteep, and moreover ſo W. 
entrenched, that this advantage 2 x 
prove little towards the N of, | 
the place. | 
The only poi nc left therefpre, 0 was 
by every means ** entice or force 
the enemy to an engagement; and 
to this end no means were omitted, 
by ſending detachments ,up the ri- 
ver, and 155 every, appearance of a 
deſign to ay, the town on that 


in chuſing his poſt, Was Well ap-. - 
priſed of its importance. He knew, 8 
fufficiently the nature 'of the coun-. 
try up the river,, and he truſted to 
it; and therefore kept himſelf cloſe-. | 
ly in his poſt, diſpoſing his parties. 
of ese in which he was very.. 
ſtrong, in ſuch a manner, as to make 
any attempt upon him by ſurp prize, 
abſolutely impoſſible. In the mien 
time, from the town, fireſhips and _— 
boats were let down the fiream to: ] 
deſtroy the ſhipping, which, as they 
almoſt wholly filled the channel, 
were greatly endangered: But by. 
the extraordinary ſkill and vigilance. 
of Admiral Saunders, every veſſel ok 
this kind ſent againſt chem was 
towed aſhore wihsut e the leaſt 
miſchief. 8 
The general finding that all his 
efforts to decoy the enemy to an en- 
agement had proved unſucceſsful, | 
and, ſenſible that they defired no-_ 
111 more than to ac Saen 


on the fide of Montmorenci. 


4 . .cidetits Wick ſo 
t the dilgrace of 
kick demonfteates chit ſhe is fart 


until the ſeaſon itſelf ſhould fight for. 
them and oblige the Enplith to re- 


itte, he cane at laſt, in Ipite of all 
._ - difficulites, to the reſolution of at- 


them in their entrenchments 
The 


tacking 
place Where the attack was to be 


made, was Choſen with great judge 
ment, as the only place thereabouts 
iin Which the artillery could be 
IVE 3 into ufe; as there, and 
= . 8 7 


the greateſt part, or even 
the who 


dt once, and that there the retreat 
eie of a repulſe was ſecure, at 
aft for à certaid time of the tide. 


Having determined upon the place 
where the attack was to be, which 


was at the mouth of the Hiper Mont 
motenci, the beſt difpofitions for it 
were made, both on the 


'of. the admital and of | 1 
: the whole was ſuch, as to diſcon- 


Jalygo. part 


the general. But nötwithſtendin 


ttz the whole was conducted” i 
E "equal vigour and prudence, it was 
one of thoſe at- 


totally 7 
uently interpoſe 
uman wiſdont, 


: ftom bein T4 the fole arbitreſs of war. 


” The Engliſh grenadiers, who led 
of; r pet in the i interior country, 


ide Attack, had orders, immediately 
after thelt landing, to form them 


een the" e, but inſtead of 
the French army Koc their ciitebich- 


" ments, to the long: deſired 


forming themſelves as they were di- 
rected, from the hurry and hoife of 
their Undling or from an ill- go 


- ed ardot, they ruſhed impetnuouſly 
E towards the” enemies enttenchments 
in the utinolt diſorder and confuſion, 
without Waiting for the corps Which 


were to ſuſtain them, and join in the 


1 attack. In this diſorder, they were p 


met by 4 violent and ſteady fire 


| | 55 from the entrenchments, by Which 


= - were thrown into more confu- 
ion, and obliged them to ſhelter 
= iner bebind a tedoubt, which 
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of : troops, might act 


intrepidity, 


vern- 


— . 
the French had abandoned on their 


appri 
A e gebe perceiving that it 
Was ;mpoſible for theſe grenadiers 
to form under fo ſevere a fire, that 
the night drew on, a violent tempeſt 
was gathering, and the tide began to 
make, ſaw © 254 that he had no- 
thing furthet left, than to order a 
retreat, with as little diſadvantage 
as poſſible. He therefore called off 
thoſe troops, and having formed 
them behind Brigadier Monkton's 
corps, which was on the beach in 
excellent otder, the whole repaſſed 
the river without moleſtation, the 
general exp xpottay i perſon with that 
tr diſtinguiſhed him 

both, during the attack, and the re- 
rear. | | 
The loſs in this check was not 
inconſiderable; and the event on 


e any further attempts upon that 
51 Tuey 1 get Tie old 
meaſures. The general again ſent 
ſotne bodies above the town, and 
ſome niet of war failed up the 
ſtream for more than twelve leagues. 


They received intelligence that the 


enemy had amafſed ſome magazines 


= 


engage 
ment ; but if they failed to compaſs 
this, they might at leaſt deſtroy the 
ſhips of war which the enemy had in 
the river, and help to open a com- 
nitnication between them and Gene- 
ral Amherſt, on whom their laſt ex- 
ecations were fixed, and who, 
they flattered themſelves was on his 
match to their aſſiſtance. 

But 2 they fackeedet in de- 


| ſtroy e Hes of the enemies maga- 


re was nothing of great mo- 
ment 
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ment in this. They could not come 
near the men of war, However 
they received intelligence fronfſlome 
| 7 of the ſucceſs of Sir Wil- 
* Johnſon againſt Niagara; they 
learned likewiſe, that the French had 
ſmoothed the difficulties in the way 
of General Amherſt, by abandoning 
Crown Point and Ticonderoga. But 
this intelligence, otherwiſe ſo pleaſ- 


ing, brought them no proſpe& of Admiral 


ch of any aſſiſtance from 
The ſeaſon waſted 


manders. 


paign to the laſt poſſible moment; 


ang after 2 deliberation, with his offi- 
e@s, determined, that any further 


attempts at Montmorepci were to 


He reſolyed, when he ſent away 
his account, to continue the cam- 


115 


town, in order, if poſſiblę, to draw 
the enemy to an action. But the 
deſign of Wolfe vs deeper, and 
more cn eerie had 
been Tg, he camp at Mont- 
morenci. was broke up, and the 


troops were conveyed to the ſouth» 


ealt of the river, and encamped at 
Point Levi. The ſquadron. under 
Holmes made, movements 
up the river for ſeveral days ſuccef; 
lively, in order to draw the enemies 


| attention as far from the town asg 


poſſible. This ſucceeded in ſome 
meaſure ; for, though it could not 
perſuade the Marquis de Montcalm 
to quit his poſt, it induced him to 
detach M. de Bougainville with 1500 
men to watch their motions, and to 
proceed along the weſtern ſhore of 
the river, whulſt the Engliſh army di- 
rected its march the fame way on 


"When General Wolfe by chat 


matters were ripe for action, he or - 
dered the ſhips under Admiral Saun-, 


ders to make a feint, as if they pra- 


poſed to attack the French in their; 
entrenchments, on the Beauport ſhore, 


below the town, and by their motions 


to give this feint all the e | 
of a reality which it poſſibly could 
have. This diſpeſition being made 

below the town, the general em-: 


barked his forces about one in the 
morging, and with Admisal Holmes s 
diviſion went three leagues. further 


4 
: 


— 


up the river than the inten 


enemy, 4 


and . conceal his real deſign: - 
T hen 8 


Fi — 


poſted along the ſhore. The rapi- 
dity of the current carried tbeſe 


of his landing, in order to amuẽ,Üus 


he put them into boats, n 
fell down filently with che 8ide, uns 
obſerved by the French centinels: © 
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them, and arrived Juſt at the time 
which had been' concerted to cover 
their landing. "Conſidering the dark- 
neſs of the night, and the rapidity of 
the current, this was a very critical 
operation, and it required excellent 
Heads both on the part of the marine, 
and the land ſervice, to preſerve a 
communication, and to prevent a 
meer} and confuſion. | 
As the troops could not land at 
the ſpot propofed, when they were 
put on ſhore an hill appeared before 
them extremely high and ſteep in its 
aſcent; a little path winded up this 
aſcent; ſo narrow that two could not 
go abreaſt. Even this path was in- 
trenched, and a captain's guard de- 
fended it. Theſe difficulties did not 
abate the hopes of the general, or 
the ardor of the troops. The light 
infantry under Colonel Howe laying 
hold of ſtumps and boughs of trees, 
pulled themſelves up, diſlodged the 
guards, and cleared the path; and 
then all the troops ſurmounting every 
difficulty, 
and as faſt as they aſcended formed 
themſelves, ſo that they were all in 
order of battle at day break. 


Montcalm when be heard that the 


Engliſh had aſcended the 


5 Sept * hill” and were formed on 


the high at the back of the 
town, ſcarcely credited the intelli- 
gence, and ſtill believed it to be a 
feint to induce him to abandon that 
ſtrong poſt, which had been the ob- 


jiect of all the real attempts that had 


been made ſince the beginning of 


the campaign 
and fatalſy bor kim, -undeceived. He 
ſaw clearly that the Engliſh fleet and 


attacked in'concert, and that nothing 
but a' battle could poſſibly fave it. 


: 5 


gained the top of the hill, 


But he was ſoon, 


army were in ſuch a fituation, that 
the upper and lower town might be 


— he determined to give | 


them battle, and quitting Beauport 


paſſed the river St. Charles, and 
tormed his troops oppoſite to ours. 
He filled the buthes that were in 
his front with detachments of Indians 
and his beſt markſmen, to the num- 
ber of about 1500; his regular 
forces formed his left; his right was 


compoſed of the troops of the colony, 


ſupported by two battalions of regu- 


lars. The reft of the Indians and 
Canadians extended on that fide, and 
attempted to outflank the left of the 
Englith, which was formed to pre- 
vent that defign, 1 in a manner which 
the military men call Potence; that 


is, in a body which preſents two 


faces to the enemy. Here Brigadier 
General Townſhend commanded fix 
regiments, and the Loviſbourg gre- 


nadiers were diſpoſed in a line to the 


right of this body, extending to the 
river. A regiment was drawn up 


behind the right for a reſerve. It 


was formed in eight fubdiviſions 

with large intervals. The light in- 
Nutry under Colonel Howe protected 
db Near and the left. The diſpoſi- 
tions on both ſides were judicious, 
and the engagement on both ſides 


began with ſpirit. 
The Englith troops were exhorted 


to reſerve their fire; and they bore 
that of the enemies light troops in 
front, which was galling, though ir- 
regular, with the utmoſt patience and 
good order, waiting for the main body 
of the enemy, which advanced faſt 
upon them. At forty yards diſtance 
our troops gave their fire, which took 
place 1n its full extent, and made a 


terrible havoc among the French. It 


was fuppotted with as'much vivacity 


as it was begun, and the enemy every | 
where yielded to it; but juſt in the 


moment when the fortune of the field S 
| began to declare itſelf, General Wolfe, 


in whoſe life every thing ſeemed in- 
cluded, 
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next to him in command, fell im- 
mediately after, and both were con- 
veyed out of the line; the com- 
mand now devolved on General 


Townſhend. It was at a very critical 


time. For, though the enemy be- 
gan to fall back, and were much 
broken, the loſs of the two generals 
was a very diſcouraging circumſtance, 
and it required great temper and 
great exertions to NED the advan- 
tages that had been gained, and to 
puſh them to their proper extent. 
General Townſhend ſhewed himſelf 
equal to fo arduous a duty ; the 
troops preſerved . their ſpirit, and 
each corps ſeemed to exert itſelf with 


a view to its peculiar character. The 
8 with their bayonets, the 


ighlanders with their broad ſwords, 
and the reſt of the forces, with a 
ſteady and continued fire, drove the 
enemy in great diſorder from every 
ey. and compleated their defeat. 

uring the whole action, Colonel 
Howe with his light infantry covered 


N 


the left wing in ſuch a manner, as 
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cluded, fell: General Monkton, the 


In this deciſive action our troops 
loſt about 500 men; on the fide of 


the enemy at leaſt 1500 were killed, 
But however glorious. this victory 


was, and however important 1n its 
conſequences, it muſt be admitted 
that it was very dearly. bought. 


Soldiers may be raiſed ; officers will 


be formed by experience; but the 


loſs of a genius in war, is a loſs which 
we know not how to repair. The 


death of Wolfe was indeed grievous 
to his country, but to himſelf the 
moſt happy that can be imagined ; 
and the moſt to be envied by, al 


thoſe who have a true reliſh for mi- 


litary glory. Unindebted to family; 


or connections, unſupported by in- 


trigue or faction, he had acc om 


pliſhed the whole buſineſs of life ed 


a time, when others are only begin- 


ning to appear; and at the age of _ 


thirty- five, without feeling the we- I 


neſs of age or the viciſſitude of for- 
tune, having fatished his honeſt am- 


bition, having compleated his cha- 


racter, having ſulſilled the expecta- 


tions of his country, he fell at the 


entirely to fruſtrate the attempts of head of his conquering troops, and 


the enemies Indians and Canadians 
upon that flank. | 


The field now ſeemed to be com 
pleatly decided, when a new enemy: 
appeared, which threatened to bing ful 
ut as ſpoke the whole tenor of his 
life. He firſt received a wound in 
the head; but, that he ought not 
diſcourage his troops, he wrapp 


on a freth engagement, and to 


ut. 
all again to the hazard. Ade 
Bougainville, whom the feigned 
movements of the Engliſh troops 
had drawn up the river, turned back 


on diſcovering their real deſign, and 


now appeared on the rear of the 


army, with a body of 2000 men. 
But fortunately the main body of the 
French was by this time ſo broken 


and diſperſed, that the general Was 


able to eſtabliſh his rear, and to turn 


N ſuch an oppoſition on that ſide, that 
he enemy retired after a very feeble 
- - attempt. | 


expired in the arms of victory. 
Tue circumſtances that attended 
the death of ſuch a perſon, are too 
intereſting to be paſſed over in 
ſilence, and they were indeed ſuch 


it up in his kandkerchief, and en- 


couraged his men to advance; ſoon 
after he received another ball in his 
belly; this alſo he diſſembled, and 
exerted himſelf as before; When he 
received a third in his breaſt, under 
which he at laſt ſunk, and ſuffered . 
himſelf, unwillingly, to be carriecg 
behind the ranks. As he lay ſtrugg 
gling wh the anguiſh and ge: | 

| 3 


5 
1 
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the battle. He begged one, who 
attended him, to ſupport him to 
view the Field ; but as he found 
that the approach of death had 
dimmed and confuſed his fight, he 
defired an officer, who was by him, 
to. giye him an account of what he 
ſaw. The officer anſwered, that the 
enemy ſeemed broken ; he repeated 
his queſtion a few minutes after with 
much anxiety, when he was told that 
the enemy was torally routed, and 
that they fled in all parts. Then, 
faid he, I am fatisfied ;” and imme- 
diately he expired. | ; 


WMithout the fame advantages, the 


enemy alſo had an heayy loſs in this 
battle, which, no doubt, contri- 
buted to their defeat. M. de Mont- 
calm, commander in chief, was kil- 
led on the ſpot; an officer who had 
done the higheſt ſervices to his coun- 
try throughout the whole American 
war, and perfectly ſupported his re- 
putation in this laſt ſcene of it, hav- 
ing made the moſt perfect diſpoſitions 
that human prudence could ſuggeſt, 
both before the battle and in the en- 
gagement. It is ſomething remark- 
Abbe that in both armies, the firſt in 


command ſhould be killed, and the 


ſecond dangerouſly wounded: 3 But 
General Monkton happily recovered, 


5 * 


the French officer died a little after. 


Five days after the action, the 


enemy ſeeing that the communica- 


g Hon between the town 
Dept. 18. and the army was cut 
off, and that the Engliſh fleet and 
troops Were preparing with all vi- 
gour for a fiege, ſurrendered the 
city of Quebec upon terms of ho- 
hour to the gerriſon, and advantage 
to the inhabitants, who were pre- 
ſerved in the free exerciſe of their 
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pf chree grievous wounds, he ſeemed religion, and 1 of their 
only ſollicitous about the fortune of civil rights, until : 


* 
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Its, 1 2 general peace 
ſhould decidę their future condition. 
The fortifications of the city were in 
tolerable order; the houſes almoſt 
totally demoliſhed. A garriſon of 


\5000 men under General Murray, 


were put into the place, with a plen- 
ty of proviſions and ammunition for 
the winter. The fleet failed to Eng- 
land ſoon after, fearing leſt the ſetting 
in of the froſts ſhould lock them up 
in the river St. Laurence. 
Thus the capital af French A- 
merica was rendered to the Englith, 
after a moſt ſevere campaign of near 
three months ; and perhaps, if the 
whole be conſidered, there never was 
an enterpriſe of ſuch difficulty carried 
on with a more gallant perſeverance, 
or accompliſhed” with more vigour 
and ability. A city ſtrong in ſitua- 
tion and fortifications, was to be at- 
tacked. An army greatly ſuperior 
in number to the beſiegers, was 
poſted under the walls of that city 
in an impregnable ſituation. That 


army was to be forced to a battle a- 


gainſt the inclinations of a wiſe and 
cautious commander. A theatre of 


more than five leagues was to be fil 


led, and operations of that extent 


to be carried on in the eye of the 


ſuperior army, by leſs than 7000 
men. In this conteſt with ſo many 


"difficulties, one may ſay with nature 


itſelf, the genius of the commander 
ſhewed itſelf ſuperior to every thing. 
All the diſpoſitions to that 'daring 


but judicious attempt, near Sillery, 


which at laſt drew Montcalm from 


his entrenchments, were ſo many 
maſter pieces in the art of war. But 
it is certain, that theſe things, not- 
withſtanding the extraordinary abi- 
lities of the general, could never 
have been compaſſed, had not the 
marine co-operated with an unan- 
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. mity, diligence, and kill, 
= never could have taken place, but 

from that perfect love to their 


remember, 
eult to deſcribe, 


which 


country, that animated all thoſe 
that were concerned in this expe- 
dition. Here was no mürmuring 
nor diſcontent, nor abſurd jealou- 
ſy; no mean competition between 
the land and fea-ſervice ; but the 
moſt zealous endeavours to ſecond 
each others efforts, and the moſt 
generous inclinations on each fide, 


to give a due praile to their mutual 


_ ſervices. 


When the news of this deciſive 
action arrived in England, we all 
though it is very dith- 
the various and 
mixed emotions with whieh every 
one was affected. But two days 
before this came, was received the 


expreſs which General Wolfe had 
ſent off after the affair of Montmo- 


renci. When, the general doubted, 
the public thought they had reaſon 
to deſpair. But whilſt this gloom , 
was freſh and in the midſt of the 
general deſpondency, a ſecond ex- 
preſs arrives, and brings all at once 
an account of the victory, the taking 


of Quebec, and the death of Gene- 


ral Wolfe. The effect of ſo joyful 


news, immediately on ſuch a dejec- 


tion, and then the mixture of grief 
and pity, which attended the publie 


congratulations and applauſes, Was 


very ſingular and affecting. Fhe 
ſort of mourning triumph, that ma- 
nifeſted itſelf on that occaſion, did 
equal honour to the memory of the 


_ general, and to the humanity of the 


nation. 
A little circumſtance was talked 


of at that time, and. it deſerves to 


be recorded, as it thews a fineneſs 


of ſentiment, and a juſtneſs of 
thinking, in the lower kind of 


people, that is rarely met with 
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-merits of the living 


even amongſt perſons of education 
The mother of General Wolfe was 


an object marked out for pity by 
great and peculiar diſtreſs; the pub- 


lic wound pierced her mind with a 
particular affliction, who had expe- 
rienced the dutiful ſon, 
able domeſtic character, whilſt the 
world admired the accompliſhed 
officer. | 
had loſt her hufband ; ſhe now loft 
this ſon; her only child. Phe po- 
2 of the village where ſhe 


ved unanimouſly agreed to admit 


the ami- 


Within a few months ſhe 
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no illuminations or firings, or any 


other ſign of rejoycing whatſoever 

near her houſe, leſt they ſhould 
ſeem by an ill- timed triumph, to 
inſult over her grief. There was 


a juſtneſs in this, and whoever 


knows the people, knows that they 
made no ſmall ſacrifice on this oc- 


eaſion. | 
The nation, which never ſuffers 


any public ſervice to paſs unre- 


warded, proceeded to honour the 
and of the 


dead. The miniſter himſelf made 


the motion for. this purpoſe — 


the houſe of commons, and 


the force of eloquence was Air - 


played i in ſetting off theſe ſervices : 


in their proper light. A magnih- 
cent monument. was voted for the 
deceaſed general in Weſtminſter Ab- 
bey; the living generals and admi-= 
rals received the greateſt of honours, 
the thanks of their country, by their 
repreſentatives. 

It is not known with. certainty 
in what manner the French dii- 
poſed of the remainder of their 
army after the battle of Quebec. 


It is probable that they retired to- 
wards Montreal.and Trois Rivieres, 
the only places of any conſequencs 
which they have left in Canada. 


In order to deprive. them of ſab- 
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ceſſary. 


tempt by boats. 
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ON 


ide in any attempt bey might Covered by theſe the OR. 11 
be. induced to make towards the army was embarked in F 
recovery of Quebec in the winter, boats in a moſt excellent diſpoſition, 


the country along the river was and proceeded a conſiderable way 


laid waſte for a very conſiderable upon the lake; but as the ſeaſon 
extent. A meaſure, which for the was far advanced, - and the wea- 


fake of humanity, we could have ther growing cold and tempeſtuous, 
wiſhed not to have been found ne- he judged it highly dangerous to 

| | venture his troops much upon the 
Whilft the operations were thus water in open batteaux; for the 


ſucceſsſplly carried on in the river waves run as high on this lake as at 


St. Laurence, General Amherſt was ſea in an hard gale of wind. Beſides, 
not wanting in his endeavours on he could not hope at this advanced 
the ſide of Lake Champlain. Though ſeaſon to act at ſuch a diftance as the 
the retreat of the French from Ifſe de Noix with any effect; he 


| Crown Point and Ticonderoga had therefore wiſely poſtponed his opera- 


left him entirely maſter of Lake tions on that fide to another year, 
George, he found that the command and contented himſelf for the pre- 
of Lake Champlain was ſtill an ob- ſent with the efforts of his little ma- 
ject of ſame difficulty. Mr. Bourle- rine, which exerted itſelf with great 
maque, who commanded in that aQtivity ; they blocked up two of 
part, had retired to the iſle de Noix, the enemies ſtrongeſt veſſels in a 
at the battom of the lake, where he bay, but the French a- © a 
| had three thouſand five hundred men bandoned them in the Oct. 15. 
firongly entrenched ; he had like- night, and funk them in a deep wa- 
wife four ſtout armed ſloops, by ter, the crews making their eſcape ; 
which he could eaſily defeat any at- theſe they were in hopes to weigh up. 
| - Ihe French appearing no where to 
Seneral Amherſt found it ne- oppoſe them, the arm- OR. 2 
ceſſary to attain a naval ſuperiority ed loops returned to . 
upon the Champlain, before he Crown Point ſoon after the troops, 
could hope to puſh his operations which werediſpoſed in winter quarters. 


any further; but this was a work The memorable and vigorous 


of ſo much time, that it made campaign of 1759, which made 


it "abſolutely impoſſible to attain full amends for the inactivity of the 


the great end of the campaign, former, was thus happily cloſed. 
the communication with General By the taking of Niagara, Ticon- 
Wolfe, who was left in the man- deroga, and above all Quebec, the 


ner. we haye ſeen to the exertion French, in the little remaining part 


of his ſingle ſtrength. The naval of Canada, are inveſted upon every 


25 preparations were not perfectly ac- ſide. The troops which they have 


compliſned before the 1oth of under Mr. Levy at Montreal, and 


October. They conſi ſted of a great thoſe under Mr. Bourlemaque at 


Tadeau, eighty four feet in length, Iſle de Noix, can neither be re- 


and twenty in breadth, which car- cruited with men, nor properly 


_ Tied fix twenty-four pounders; the ſupplied with military ſtores, all 
Telt conſiſted of a brigantine and a communication with France being 

loop. | cut off. So that in the opening of 
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that important place. 


* . * W 
* 


the next campaign, if they are at- 
tacked with vigour from the ſide 
of Quebec, whilſt General Amherſt 
"advances with his body by Lake 
Champlain, of which he has now 


the entire dominion, the reſiſtance 


will be no more than ſufficient to 
give reputation to the conqueſt ; 


and it will depend more upon our 
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own ſentiments of convenience 


what part of North America we 
ſhall leave to France, than to any 


efforts they may make in thar part 
of the world; happy if our Eu- 


ropean ſyſtem ſhould ſo far concur, 


az to leave us free to conclude 2 
peace in America upon its own me- 
rits. | 


CHA P. VIII. 


Prince Henry's march into Saxony. 


General J ble defeated... King of 


Pruſſia enters Saxony. Pruſſians defeated at Maxen. Again defeated 


at Meiſſen. 
to the allies. 


to Saxony. 


E took notice, in the preced- 

ing part of our narrative, 
of that movement of the King of 
Pruſſia, by which he got between 
the Ruſſians and Great Glogau, and 
thereby baffled their deſign upon 
This move- 
ment, at once daring, prudent 
and neceſſary, hindered the Ruſ- 


ſians from taking winter quarters 


in his dominions; but at the ſame 
time it unavoidably cut off all com- 
munication with the army of Prince 
Henry. 

T hat Prince, ſceing that he could 
not ſecond the operations of the 
King, his brother, on the fide of 
Sileſia, contrived another expedient a 
of co-operating with him, which 
was immediately to direct his march 
towards Saxony. There was no 


object, the poſſeſſion of which was 


more intereſting ; on that account 
it was very proper; but this march 
anſwered alſo another end; for it 
drew the attention -of M. Daun to 
the ſide of Saxony, and diſabled 
him from aſſiſting the deſigns of 
the Ruſſians againſt W either 


% 


M. Daun occupies the camp at Pirna. 
Hereditary Prince of Brunſwick. defeats tk 
Wurtemburg at Fulda. March * the Her editary Prince of B. unſwick 


Munſter ſurrenders 


with his whole army, or with any 
detachment from it. 


conſiderable 
The whole country of Lufatia, 


through which this projected march 


lay, was in a manner overſpread 


with the enemy. M. Daun, with 


the main army of the Auſtrians, 


lay at a place called Sorau, oppoſite 
to the Prince's camp. Five bodies 


of Ruſſians occupied as many ad- 


vantageous poſts between the Bober 
and the Neiſs. General Laudohn 


poſſeſſed the whole country along 5 
the Spree, with ſeveral Auſtrian 
To get round M. Daun, it 
was neceſſary to make a vaſt circuit, 


corps. 


d to march between the Auſtrian 


ahd Ruſſian armies for more than . 


ſixty Engliſh miles. 


Before the Prince Rs upon 


this arduous deſign, by ſeveral 
bold movements he. obliged M. 
Daun to retreat from Sbrau to Gor- 
litz, 
Bautzen; keeping himſelf as much 
as poffible between the Prince and 
Saxony. But his. Royal Highneſs, 
having perceived the direction in 


which M. Daun was moving, made 


A Com- 


e Duke of 


5 1 
r _, 
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and from Gorlitz as far as 
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Auſtrians, into the Lower Luſatia, 
paſſed the Neiſs at Rothenburg, and 
marching with the utmoſt expedi- 
tion arrived at Hoyers Werda in two 
| days from his leaving his 
* 85: poſts near Zittau. ; 
rapid march brought them quite un- 
expected upon a body of five or fix 
thouſand Auſtrian irregulars, com- 
manded by General Vehla, who 
were ſituated in all ſecurity behind 
the town. They were routed with 
no "ſmall ſlaughter. Having diſ- 
lodged this corps, the Prince's army 
had leifure to repoſe themſelves af- 
ter ſuch a fatiguing march, for two 
days; and then continued their pro- 
greſs towards the Elbe, which river 
- they croſſed at Torgau, hav- 
ing received notice that M. 
Daun had croſſed it before them 
near Dreſden. Thus was the grand 
theatre of the war once more trans- 


ferred into Saxony, and that miſera- 


ble country, continually haraſſed, 
continually toſſed from hand to hand, 
the ſport of violence and fortune. 
ſuffered equal diſtreſſes from its deli- 
verers and its enemies. 
The Pruſſian army, from the be- 
ginning of this war, has been par- 
ticularly diſtinguiſhed for its marches ; 
and there is certainly nothing in all 
- the various operations of war, which 
' more particularly diſtinguiſhes good 
troops, and able and ſpirited leaders. 
But this march of Prince Henry, 
over ſuch a tract of country, almoſt 
every where occupied by the enemy, 
in ſo ſhort a time, and with ſo little 
loſs, is perhaps one of the moſt ex- 
traordinary, and the beſt conducted, 
of the marches that have been made 
by the Pruſſian, or any other army. 


This fortunate ſtroke, together 


5 be Hiſtory of the Preſent War. 
a compaſs to the northward of the 


This 


„5 
with the retreat of the Ruſſians 
afforded ſome hope, that notwith- 
ſtanding his repeated diſaſters, the 
King of Pruſſia might ftill conclude 
the campaign to his advantage. 
The detachments under Finck and 
Wunſch had no ſooner entered 
Miſnia, than they attained a ſuperio- 
rity over the united armies of Au- 
ſtria and the empire; all the places 
which in ſo ſhort a time they had 
ſeized, in as ſhort a time were re- 
duced to the obedience of their for- 
mer maſters. Wunſch had engaged 
their army, and defeated one of its 
wings. This victory gave them the 
poſſeſſion of every thing to the gates 
of Dreſden, the only town which 
remained to the enemy of all thoſe 
they had taken. They found them- 
ſelves unable to prevent Prince Henry 
from paſling the Elbe ; they found 
themſelves unable to prevent Gene- 
ral Hulſen from coming to his re- 


lief with a conſiderable detach- 


ment; they found themſelves un- 
able to prevent the King | 
from Joining bimſelf is Nov. 12. 
thoſe ; when, after obliging the Ruſ- 
ſians to evacuate Sileſia, he marched 
to their relief, leaving General It- 
zenplitz, with a part of his army, 
to keep the Ruſſians froni availing 
themſelves of his abſence. 


Daun fell back towards Dreſden. 
All the King of Pruſſia's poſts. were 
left unmoleſted, and after all his 
loſſes, and all his neceſſary detach- 
ments, he ſtill ſaw himſelf at the 
head of a gallant army of ſixty 
thouſand men, in bigh ſpirits, and 
ready to execute the moſt deſperate 
of his orders, notwithſtanding the 
advanced ſeaſon, and the great ex- 
tremity of the cold. | . 


/ 


On this 
the army of the empire retired. M. 


17 59. 
It is true, that M. Daun was ſu- 
perior to him in numbers, and yet 
more ſo in ſituation. He could at 
any time take poſſeſſion of the fa- 
mous camp at Pirna, where he could 
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the Auſtrians to communicate with 


Bohemia. This was ſo ſucceſsfully 


executed, that there appeared no 
doubt that the King had effectual- 
ly ſecured one of his principal ob- 


not be attacked with any proſpect of jects, and had placed Daun between 


ſucceſs; but then the freezing of the 
Elbe, the ſnow on the mountains 
which divide Bohemia from Saxony, 
and the continual moleſtations which 
might be expected from the Pruſſian 
parties, made this ſituation as dan- 
gerous, in ſome reſpects, as it was 
deſirable in others. | 

It was the opinion of many, that 
theſe advantages on the fide of the 
King of Pruſſia, well purſued with- 
out aiming at more, would in a 
ſhort time infallibly have obliged 
M. Daun to relinquiſh his ſtrong 
poſt, and to retire into Bohemia, 
abandoning Dreſden, and with it all 
the fruits of his victorious campaign. 
But the King, poſſeſſed by an idea 
of the ill ſituation of the Auſtrians, 
thought that advantages of greater 
moment, and more decifive, might 
be drawn from it. He knew, that 
the paſſes into Bohemia were ſo dif- 
ficult, that by ſome poſts properly 
choſen and ſtrongly guarded,” the 
ſubſiſtence of the Auſtrians might be 
made impracticable, and that even 
their retreat rendered ſo difficult, 
that M. Daun would find himſelf 
compelled to fight at a diſadvantage, 
and to put to the hazard of the field, 
all that his caution. and prudence 
had been fo long and fo painfully 
procuring. _ | Ph 

Upon this plan the King, having 
obliged M. Daun to retreat as far as 
Plauen, advanced himſelf as far as 
Keſſeldorf; and ordered General 
Finck, with a ſtrong corps, to turn 
the Auſtrians, and ſeize the defiles 
of Maxen and Ottendorf, through 
which alone it ſeemed poſſible for 


two fires. | | 
Whilſt the Pruſſians enjoyed this 
ſecurity, M. Daun, who was aware 


of their defign, had ſo occupied all 


the eminences about this rough and 
dangerous place, and all the paſſes 


into it, that the Pruſſians were hard- 


ly attacked, when theirdefeat ſeem- 
ed inevitable. It is probable that 
they had got too far into theſe defiles, 
and had not taken proper meaſures to 


ſecure a retreat, or any ſort of com- 


munication with the grand army. 


They became too late ſenfible of 


their ſituation, and they made, for a 
whole day, the moſt intrepid efforts 


to diſengage themſelves from it ; but 
they were foiled in every attempt, 


with conſiderable loſs of men, and of 


the moſt part of their attillery. 
Night put a ſtop to the engage- 
ment; the Auſtrians employed it ef- 


fectually , to entangle the Pruſſians, 
by guarding with double ſtrength and 


vigilance, every avenue thro which 


it was poſſible for them to eſcape. 
So that when the morning EE 37 | 


appeared, they ſaw the 


hills covered upon every fide with 


great bodies of their enemies, and 
every defile prefented a wall of 
bayonets, through which it was im- 


poſſible to penetrate. | Thus galled 
with the loſſes of the preceding day, 
in which it is ſaid they had exhautt- 
ed almoſt all their ammunition, 
ſtripped of the greateſt part of their 
cannon, ſurrounded by the enemy 


on all quarters, no refource, no pro- 
ſpe& of relief appearing, the army 


loft all hope, and all ſpirit To 


make any efforts in this condition, 
General 
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General Finck thought would only 


be to throw away unprofitably the 


lives of many brave men, which 
might be reſerved for a more hopeful 
occaſion ; he therefore, notwithſtand- 
ing the known rigour of his maſter, 


. _ the apparent ſhame of the thing, and 


.the thouſand circumſtances of em- 
barraſment that muſt have ariſen to 
a man of honour. at ſuch a juncture, 
came to a refolution of ſurrendering 


the whole army priſoners of war. 
Nineteen battalions and thirty-five 


ſquadrons, compoſing near twenty 
thouſand men by the Auſtrian ac- 
count, above twelve by the Pruſſian 


confeſſion, ſixty-four pieces of can- 
non, many ſtandards and colours 


were taken on this occaſion. 
It was unqueſtionably the greateſt 


blow which the Pruſſians had felt 
from the beginning of the war; 


conſidering the critical time, the 


numbers taken, and. the loſs of re- 
putation, which aroſe from the man- 


ner in which they were taken. It is 


no wonder, that ſuch an extraordina- 
ry advantage, thus cheaply obtained, 
ſhould. greatly d 
friends of the houſeof Auſtria. They 


have elevated the 


had put the cheat upon the Pruſ- 
ſians, they had caught their enemy in 


the very trap which they had laid, 


as they thought, with ſuch addreſs 


for them. Ibey had now received 


a full indemnification for the cap- 


ture of the Saxon army, which had 
ſurrendered in much the ſame an- 
ner, and very near this place, in the 


ear 1786. | 
4 The Kine of Pruſſia had not time 
to recover from this ſtroke, under 
which he was yet ſtaggering, when 
he received another blow, and a ſe- 
vere one. General Durceke was 


.poſted at the right of the Elbe, op- 
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dy of Auftrians, they prepared to re- 
: treat over the river into that place 
into which they thought their re- 


poſite to Meiſſen; but on 
the approach of a large bo- 


1759. 


treat ſecure ; but having been obli- 


ged by an hard froſt to withdraw 


their bridge of boats, a thaw ſuper- 
vening, when they attempted to lay 
a bridge of pontoons, ſo many 
great fragments of ice floated in the 


river, that they found it impractica- 


ble ; they were therefore under the 
neceſſity of paſſing over their army in 


boats. Whilſt they ſtruggled with 


theſe difficulties, their rear guard 
was attacked by the Auſtrians - with 


great fury, and all the men that 


compoſed it, together with the Ge- 
neral, were killed or made priſoners. 
The loſs of the Pruſſians on this oc- 
caſion is faid to have been three thou- 
ſand killed and taken; and this ſe- 
cond ſurprize brought a new diſcre- 


dit, as well as a great detriment to 


the Pruſſian arms. 3 

M. Daun was not ſo carried away 
with this flood of ſucceſs, as to de- 
part in the leaſt degree from his 
uſual cautious management. "Two 
advantages were now obtained, 


which, with a very few efforts, might 


be improved, to the entire deſtruc- 


tion of the King of Pruſſia. At 


leaſt, many Generals would have 
thought ſo ; but M. Daun thought 
that the ſame conduct, which, with 
no riſque, and with little loſs, had 
reduced the King fo low, was the 
moſt likely, if purſued, to bring on 
his entire ruin. He reſolved to give 
that monarch no ſort of chance to 
recover his fortune; Daun, after 
the two great victories of the Ruſ- 


ſians his allies, after the two great 


victories he had himſelf newly ob- 


tained, retired behind Dreſden; and 


as if he had been beaten, as often as 


he was victorious, he took refuge 


in the impregnable camp at Pirna, 
7 „„ ö 


having ſo diſpoſed matters, that the 

King of Pruſſia, now too weak to 
ſend out any great detachments, 
could not prevent his communication 
with Bohemia. 5 
W hilſt the King of Pruſſia carried 
on his unſucceſsful campaign in 
Saxony, through all the rigours of 


the ſevereſt winter for many years 


felt in Europe; the army of the 
allies kept the field with better 
fortune. It is true, things had been 
ſo diſpoſed by the obſtinate reſiſ- 
tance of Munſter, and the reinforce- 


ments which arrived in the French 


army, that Prince Ferdinand did not 
find himſelf in a condition to force 
them to a deciſive action; and there- 
fore the ſituation of the two armies 
had continued much the ſame for 
a conſiderable time. At length 
Munſter, after a ſeries of opera- 
tions, ſometimes a ſiege, ſometimes 


_ 20. off, and now reſumed, 
at laſt ſurrendered, and the garriſon 
Capitulated for their liberty. | 
Not long after this, the Hereditary 
Prince of Brunſwick, all whoſe en- 
terpriſes are diſtinguiſhed with a pe- 
culiar eclat and ſplendor, that mark 
them for his own, performed a ſer- 
vice that curbed the French, even 
more than the Toſs of Munſter. 
Prince Charles of Bevern was alſo 
engaged in this deſign.  * 

The Duke of 1 had 
renewed his treaty of ſubſidy with 
France, and having recruited and 
augmented his troops, he lay at 
Fulda, a great way to the right 
of the French army. The Here- 
ditary Prince formed a deſign to 
attack him at that diflance. | 
On the 28th of November, taking 
a ſmall, but well choſen corps of 
horſe and foot, and diſengaging 
them from their haggage, he arriv- 
ed in two days at Fulda, where the 


* 
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Wurtemburgers enjoyed themſelves 
in full ſecurity.. A feu di joye had 


been ordered for that day; the troops 
were all in their beſt cloaths; the 


Duke had invited all the ladies in 


the town to his table, and to a ball, 
which he intended to have given 
that very day; but the Hereditary 
Prince diſconcerted their meaſures, 
both of war and . diverſion. A 


large party of the Wurtemburg 


troops were poſted in a plain before 
the town. . The Hereditary Prince 
fell upon them unawares in their 
front and flank, and drove them in- 


to the town, into Which he- cloſely 
Here they made 


purſued them. 
ſome appearance of maintaining 


their ground for ſome minutes, but 


they, ale oor, „ on the 
other ſide, and hotly purſued hy the 
Prince of Brunſwick ; — the 
town they were met by Prince 
Charles of Bevern who had: made 2 
compaſs about the place, and attack - 
og vigorouſly as ſoon as they 
had got out. of it. Four battalions 
made ſome. reſiſtance, and were all 
cut to pieces or made priſoners; the 
reſt, with the Duke himſelf cover- 
ed by the reſiſtance of. theſe bat- 


talions, made a ſhift to eſcape. 


Above a thouſand priſoners were 
made no this occaſion; and the 
Prince returned to the camp of the 
allies, after having effectually dif- 
abled this corps from performi 

any thing conſiderable; and this ac- 
tion was of the greatelt conſequence, 
as, by the diſpoſition of that corps 


at Fulda, there was an appearance 
as if the French meant to form a 


communication with the army of the 
Empire, for the mutual extenſion and 
ſecurity of their winter quarters. 
This enterpriſe was only the per- 
lude to another, which promiſed to 
be much more extenſive in its conſe- 
8 quences. 
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The ſeaſon was now 


grown too ſevere to ſuffer the allies 


to puſh any further the advantages 
they had obtained over the French; 
at the ſame time it diſabled the 


French from attempting any thing 
_ conſiderable” againſt them. 'B h 
these advantages of the ſeaſon, by 


eſides 


fling Munſter, the allies were 


no longer obliged to keep ſo large 


2 body of men m Weſtphalia. 


Theſe were the conſiderations which 
_ ſuffered Prince Ferdinand to turn his 
eyes to the diſtreſſed ſtate of the 


King of Pruſſia s affairs. Aﬀer the 
two t blows which that monarch 


had ſuffered, there was no hope of diſ- 
lodging M. Daun with his ſingle force; 


and he was utterly unable to avail 
himſelf as heretofore, of the rigour of 
the ſeaſon, to ſtrike a decifive blow. 
Prince Firdinand, diſtant as he was 
from his diſtreſſed ally, and ſo near 
to an enemy fuperior in numbers, 
did not heſitate to fend him ſuccours, 
to enable him, if poſſible, to make 
a final-effort. © He detached there- 
fore 12,000 of his beſt men, and 
placed them under the command of 
the Hereditary Prince, with whoſe 
vigour and ditigence he was perfect- 
ly acquainted; and under whom he 
knew the ſoldiers would endure any 
Hardſhip with chearfulneſs. 5 5 


OR. 11. hed from Korſdorff, 


| and in the depth of the 
late ſevere ſeaſon, without loſing a 
man by ſickneſs or deſertion, in fif- 
teen days, marched near three hun- 
der miles, and joined the King of 
Pruſſia at Freybourg. 


-- ©» Phis junction raiſed for a while 


the ſpirits and hopes of the Pruſſian 


army, but, in effect, it did more 


Honour to the abilities of the Here- 
ditary Prince, than ſervice to the 


King, The ſeaſon which fought 
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cy againſt all ſides, the inacceſ- 
ſible camp at Pirna, and the caution 
of M. Daun, rendered it impoſſible 
to the King, notwithſtanding this re- 
inforcement, to make any attempt. 
So that after ſeveral movements in 
hopes of bringing the Auſtrians to 
an engagement, he was obliged at 
length to deſiſt, and to ſuffer the 
ſhattered remains of his army to 
repoſe in winter quarters, after the 
fruitleſs fatigues of ſo long, ſo labo- 
rious, and ſo bloody a campaign. 
The King of Pruſſia did not derive 
the benefits that were expected from 
this detachment ; the e had 
no ſooner notice of it, than they at- 
tempted to avail themſelves of the 
ck it cauſed in the allied 
army. The Duke of Broglio was 
now at the head of the French 
troops ; he had lately returned from 
Verſailles, having ruined the cha- 
racter of M. de Contades, eftabliſh- 
ed his own, removed his rival, and, 
in ſpite of ſeniority, had acquired 
the marſhal's ſtaff, and the command 
of the army. He thought he had 
now an opportuinty for an action of 
eclat to diſtinguiſh his entrance into 
* He attenipted to attack 
rince Ferdinand by ſur- 8 
priſe. But fndiby him Dec. 24- 
perfectly prepared, and all his poſts 
well guarded, he thought it moſt 
prudent to retire to his former quar- 
ters; and with this abortive attempt 
cloſed the operations of the German 
campaign, from whence France had 
entertained ſuch ſanguine hopes; 
leaving to Prince Ferdinand the glory 
of taking Munſter in the preſence of 
one of their armies, and of ſecuring 
his own poſts againſt all their efforts, 
after he had, from an inferior num- 
ber, detached 12,000 men three 
hundred miles from his camp. 
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The preparations | at V, annes and Breſt. > | 7 Be Engliſh fleet driven from their 
tation. The action near Belleiſle. French fleet defeated. Mar in the 
Eaft Indies in 1758. French fleet under M. d Ache twice beaten. M. de 


Lally takes Fort St. David's, and repulſed at Tanjour. Lans feege to Ma+ 
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ke T H E ſeverity of the winter 


could not put a ſtop to the 


operations of the land armies; it 
had no more effect upon the opera- 


tions at ſea, which went on with 


vigour, in ſpite of the inclemency of 


the ſeaſon. The invaſion projected 
by France, which the engagement off 
Cape Lagos had retarded, was by no 


means laid aſide. _ 8 
The preparations for a naval 
equipment in the harbour of Breſt, 


and for tranſporting a body of forces 
from Vannes, went. on continually. 


The winter did not delay theſe pre- 
_ parations, becauſe it was hoped that 
in that ſeaſon, the Britiſh fleet might 
be obliged to take refuge in their own 
harbours; and thus might afford on 
opportunity for the French fleet to 
come out unoppoſed, and to execute 


the object of their deſtination before 


the Britiſh navy could be in readineſs 


to encounter them. 
In fact, they were not wholly diſ- 

appointed in their expectations. A 

violent ſtorm forced Sir Edward 


Hawke to quit his ſtation off Breſt. 
He came with his whole fleet to an- 


chor in Torbay. _ 

1 The French fleet avail- 
ov. 14. ed itſelf of his abſence 

to put to ſea. The whole Engliſh 


nation was alarmed; but it was an 


alarm which produced no hurry or 


. diſturbance, but vigorous, cool, and 


ſettled methods for defence 
And now the event of the whole 


war was put to the iſſue ; for upon 


cipline would never be ſet 


for the engagement. 


the good or ill ſucceſs. of this ſtroke 
every thing depended. 


Admiral Hawke loſt n e Nov. 14. 


a moment's time to put again to 
ſea, and to ſeek; the French fleet. 
Both ſquadrons put to ſea on the 
ſame day; Sir Edward Hawke from 


Torbay, M. de Conflans from Breft. 


There was a difference of but one 


ſhipꝛof the line in their forces. 


It is impoſſible here to paſs over 


the gallant behaviour of one of our 


Admirals, as it helps to mark the ge- 


nius and ſpirit of this happy time, 
and as this is one of the fineſt inſtances 


of it. Admiral Saunders came into 


port from his Quebec expedition im- 
mediately after Hawke had failed. 
After ſuch a long voyage and ſo ſe- 
vere a campaign, unbroken by fa- 


tigue, and ſtill inſatiated with glory, 


he determined immediately to ſet fail _ 
again, and partake the honour and 


danger of the coming engagement. 
For this purpoſe no tume was to be 


loſt, and he had no orders. But he 


thought the exigences of his country 


ſufficient orders; and he knew that 
at this time the letter of military diſ- 
inſt its 
ſpirit. He therefore ſet fail without 
waiting for orders with ten ſhips; 
but fortune did not favour the gene- 
roſity of his intentions, and he did 
not join the Britiſh fleet time enough 


As Sir Edward Hawke conelud- 
ed that the firſt rendez vous of the 
enemy's fleet would be at Quiberon, 

"WR | he 
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he directed his courſe with all dili- fectly; for ſome time he appeared 
rence for that bay. But n as if he meant to fight; but after 
fortune for a while ſeemed to declare giving. the Britiſh ſhips time to come 
for the French; for a ſtrong wind |. 41 Fou when it was too late, he 
blows in awenftorly-polnt; drove the erouded all the fail he could carry; 
Engliſh fleet, a grrat way to the weſt- at the fame time he ſhewed an atten- 
ward; buraeTengehs ir became mere tion to keep, all his ſquadron toge- 
to the ſhore. About eight o'clock At half an hour after two, the ac- 
the headmoſt ſhipsdiſcovered the ene- tion. began with great fury. In two 


= 


mip bearing tothe northward, between hours the enemy had loft three ſhips 


fands and als, and thallows and fhip of 70 guns generouſly put him- 
roc; our piles were by/no means ſelf between them; Hawke was 
ell acquainted Wirk it; and the obfiged to beſtow here the fire he 
wind blew Jittle leſs than a vſolent had referved for a greater occaſion, 
Horm; and the waves ran mountain and at one broadſide funk her to the 
kigh. in de cincupſtinces they bottom. The headmoſt of the 
were 1 attack a'very ſtreng Thuz- Engliſh ſhips fired. on the enemy as 
don of de enemy on their” own they came up to them, and then paſt 
Sent, with which they were perfekk- on to others, leaving thoſe behind 
Jy acquainted. All theſe diffculties to improve their ſucceſs, and deſtroy 
-only: animated the "Engliſh Admiral. or take them ; and by this method 
in one of ide finest ſhips in the they had got up quite to the van of 
word, commanding "the flower of the enemy, and would have totally 
the Britiſh navy, and ſeconded by deſtroyed their fleet, had not- night 
ſome of the moſt tried and braveit interpoſed to ſave them. Before 
-officersin the fervice; and above all night came on, the enemy's fleet 
not dubieus of -himfelf. He order- was much diſperſed; but in the 
- ed the ſhips neareſt the enemy im- eagerneſs of the purſuit, two of the 

 -mediatelyto chaſe, and, ED g- Englith thips, unfortunately run up- 
ing nen; to, give time for the reft of on a ſand, called the Four, and were 


ALF 


" the fleet to comenp. .  ' 'foft. The enemy fled in to their 
M. Conflans Rad two choices, 'ei- own coaſt. Seven, ſhips of the line 
mmer ro fly; ot to ſtand and fight it threw overboard all their guns, 
-out. But de followed neither per- and efcaped into the River Yong ; 
FER” #2 fo T0000 f 4 ö VE a ut. 
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about as many more got out to Py 

and made for. other ports. | 
Nothing could be conceived. on 

dreadful than the night which ſuc- 


ceeded this action. A violent ſtorm 


blew all "ow long. Tt was a pitchy 
darkneſs ; 2 .coalt ſur- 
rounded tho molt all ſides. A 
continual firing of diſtreſs guns was 
heard, without knowing whether 
they came from friend or enemy; 
and on account of the badneſs of the 
coaſt and the darkneſs of the night, 
our people were equally unable to 


venture to their aſſiſtance. 


When morning came on, they 


found the French Admiral had run 


his ſhip, and another called the 
Heros, on ſhore; the firſt was ſet 
on fire by the enemy, the other by 
our ſeamen. Thus concluded this 
remarkable action, in which the 
French had four capital ſhips de- 
ſtroyed, one taken, and the whole 
of their formidable navy, in which 
conſiſted the laſt hope of their ma- 
rine, | ſhattered, diſarmed, and diſ- 
perſed. The long threatened inva- 


ſion which was to repair their loſſes 


in every part of the world, was diſ- 


ſipated, and the credit of their arms 


broken along with their forces. 
The behaviour of the Engliſh cap- 
tains and ſeamen, on the contrary, 


added as much to the glory of the 


Britith arms, as to the ſafety of their 
country. Perhaps there never was 


a naval engagement of ſuch extent, 


in which no captain was accuſed, 
nor even in any degree ſuſpected of 


miſbehaviour or cowardice; in which 
thoſe who engaged, and thoſe Who 


did not, gave proofs that they were 
equally ardent in the ſet vice of their 


country. 
Thoſe who think ſuch matters 
.deſerving of their notice, have oh- 


ſerved, that this decifive naval en- 


ſome of his captains, as it was by 
lieve, that the 


enen. the ſurrender of the 1 Pruſ- 


an troops at Maxen, and the taking 


of Munſter, happened on the fame 


day, the 2oth of November. 


This was the concluſion of the 
French affairs in Europe. The iſ- 


ſue of the campaign in America had 
not been more favourable to them. 
Although the events in the Eaſt In- 


dies belong properly to the laſt year, 


yet, as the accounts did not arrive 
until this, and that the actions there 
were of great importance, and equal- 
ly fortunate on our ſide, it is proper 


that we ſhould take ſome notice * 


them here. 

The Engliſh * * no means 
that ſuperiority over the French in 
the Eaſt Indies, which they had in 


America. 
ſeemed to have made thoſe efforts, 


by which they hoped in ſome degree 


to ballance their loſſes in other parts. 
They had a very ſtrong ſquadron un- 


der Monſ. d' Ache in thoſe ſeas. M. 


de Lally, an officer of credit, and of 


ter rank than had uſually been 


t on that ſerrice, commanded a 
bady of 2000 Europeans, a great ar- 


my, in a country 2 


an European is itſelf. a ſtrength. 


the beginning, their ſucceſs Come 


proportioned to their forces; 
took the fort and city of St. David's. 
But in a very ſhort time the ill ſtar 


of France, which in no part of the 


world fets well on their affairs, be- 


d' Ache, in two naval engagements, 
was worſted, and prevented from co- 
operating with the land forces for 
the reſt of the campaign. And had 


the ſpirit and conduct of Admiral 


Pococke been as well ſeconded hy 


others, there is | ew reat reaſon to be- 
ench naval 
had been as effectually dettroy- 


It was here the French - 


gan to influence them here. M. 
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ed in thoſe ſeas, as it has been in 
thoſe of Europe. © Fu, 
_ - Notwithſtanding theſe checks, it 
was neceſſary that M. Lally ſhould 
- - aft. But it was not only the diſ- 
grace of the French fleet, but an ex- 
treme want of money which delay- 
ed his operations. A Prince of the 
country, the King of Tanjour, ap- 
ed the only reſource which was 

To this Prince he applied 

for a conſiderable ſum of money, 
which being reſolutely refuſed, he 
carried the war into his dominions, 
and laid kege to his capital city. 


But after lying ſeveral days before - 


it, and after having even made a 
practicable breach, the ſkill of ſome 
Engliſh 
ions and ammunition, and the diſ- 
orders which reigned in his army, 


obliged him to return without the 


money, and with the mortification of 
being beaten from a place, only for- 
tified after the Indian manne. 
This failure in their pecuni 

; ions, and their repulſe from 
an Indian town, were bad encourage- 
ments to the undertaking of an en- 
terprize againſt an European ene- 
my, and a fortification ara: de- 
gree regular. But having ſeized 
upon a Dutch veſſel, as it is thought 
much with its own conſent, which 
contained a large treaſure, they ſet 
out at length to beſiege Madraſs. 
But here their ſucceſs was no better 
than at Tanjour, tho their ſtrength 
was greater, and their efforts much 
more obſtinate. i | 
Colonel draper and Major Brere- 
ton defended the place with the 
utmoſt _ and ee Mr. Pi- 
got likewiſe with equal generoſit 
— prudence, — thei — 
vours, by the ſupplies of ſtores and 
Ammunition, which were admirably 
.diftributed, and co-operated with 


e Hiſtory of te-Preſent War, 


ers, the want of provi- 
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the military with a firmneſs and in- 


trepidity, by which he obtained an 
equal to any in the defence 


honour | | 
of the place. Whilſt the town was 


defended with great ſpirit within ; | 
ual] 


parties were continually ſent out, 
which ſo infeſted the roads through 


which the enemy's convoys were to 


paſs, that their army in the trenches 
was infinitely weakened by the de- 


tachments which they were obliged 


to fend out. After a ſiege of more 
than two months, they were obliged 
to abandon their enterprize, and by 
that means renounce for ever all 
thoſe ſanguine hopes, which they 
had entertained from the forces in 
this part of the world. The Eng- 


liſh, on the contrary, went on from 


ſucceſs to ſucceſs. Whilſt they de- 


feated the French on the Eaſtern 


coalt of the great peninſula of India, 
on the weſtern they took the great 
and opulent city of Surat from the 

wers of the country, with very 


ary little loſs. 


General Lally left Madras in the 


utmoſt tranſports of rage and deſpair, 


which a man of honour and ability 


in his profeſſion can feel, who is ill 
ſeconded by his troops, neglected 


by thoſe who ought to ſupport him, 
and cheated by the villainy of con- 


tracters, and of all thoſe who turn 
war into a low traftick. His letter 
is a ſtrong and very ftriking picture 
of theſe agitations; and certainly it is 
worthy of remark, that every where 


there ſhould appear ſomething more 
unaccountably wrong and weak in 


the management of the French, than 
has been in the conduct of that or 
almoſt any other nation at any time. 


It ſeems to argue an eſſential and 


radical fault in ſome ſuperior part of 
their government, more eaſily in- 


deed viſible in its conſequences, than 
diſcoverable in its cauſe. 3 


In 


In Europe they rececived offers 
of peace from the Kings of Great 
Britain and Pruſſia. But as they 
did not expect, from their ſituation, 


very advantageous or honourable 


terms, they reſolved to act, in one 


inſtance, the Roman part, and {till 


hold out, determined to hazard the 
laſt extremities ; perhaps, hoping 


ſomething favourable from the for- 


tune of their allies, ſince their own 
had deſerted them ; and reſolving 
to contract their plan, and to make 
one ſtrong effort in one part, rather 
than unprofitably to waſte their 
ſtrength upon ſeveral inferior ob- 
jets. This effort could be made 
with any proſpe& of ſucceſs only 


in Germany. But the ſupplies ne- 
ceſſary for this great charge, were 
difficult to a nation, whoſe trade 


was wholly deftroyed. On this oc- 
caſion they did not ſcruple to break 
in upon the public faith, and to 
find ſupplies for one year in an 
expedient, that ſtruck at the ſources 
of all future credit. They ſtop 
the payment on N public bills 
and funds *. The King threw in 
his own plate into the public ſtock 
as an example, and a requeſt that 
others ſhould contribute in the ſame 
manner from their private fortune, 
to the neceſſities of the ſtate ; tho 
ſeveral of the nobility, and many 
churches and convents ſent in their 
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wardneſs to give into this method of 
ſupply, and to truſt the public witn 
ſo conſiderable = of their ſub- 
ſtance at the inſtant when they faw 
it ſo notoriouſly break its faith in 
other particulars. . 
However, theſe reſources, ſuch as 
they are, will enable them to keep 
the war on foot. They turn their 
whole attention to Germany, where 
they have very greatly augmented 
their army, and placed it under a 
general, from whom they have ſome 
hopes, after their repeated diſappoint- 
ments, and the frequent changes 
they have made. They propoſe al- 
ſo another army under the Prince 
de Soubiſe; if they can compals this 
latter project, as it is believed they 
may, the ſyſtem of Germany is ſtill 
in very imminent danger. For not- 
withſtanding the tried goodneſs of 
our troops, and the admirable com- 
mander at the head of them, it is 
certain, even with any reinforce- 
ments we may be able to ſend, 


ped we ſhall find it very difficult to con- 


tend with two armies, ſuppoſing that 
we ſhall have no other than French 
armies to contend with, and that the 
King of Pruſſia ſhould be able, as he 
has hitherto been, to find employ- 
ment for che many, the powerful, 
and the-implacable enemies that ſur- 
round him. > 

It is certain he is much reduced ; 


plate, there was yet a general back- and that his reſources are nearly ex- 
If Nap | | hauſted. 


® The French court have ſtopt payment of the following public debts, viz. 1. 
The three kinds of rents created on the poſts. 2. Thoſe conſtituted upon the cheſt 
of redemptions. 3. The coupons of bills on the ſame cheſt. 4. Thole of the two 
royal lotteries. 5. The reimburſement of bills drawn to bearer on the ſame cheſt. 6. 
The bills of the two royal lotteries. ' 7. The rents created on the two ſols per pounds of 
the tenth penny. 8. The reimburſement of the capitals of rents. 9. The payments of 
bills diſchargeable in nine years, knowa under the name of annuities. 10. Thoſe of the 
new actions on the benefit of the farms. 11. All the bills drawn by the colonies upon the 
government, amounting to 1. 333, oool. a ; 
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dane, Theſe are facts which 
= concealed ;/ and yet fame” 
g ring of may be ſtill 
preſerved, when we confider the 
admirable talents for war and go- 
vernment, which that monarch poſ- war 
ſeſſes ; and when we conſider even 
the events of the laſt (io him) un- 
fortunate campaign; where after 
ſuffered tour capital defeats, 


his advantage, he has yet continued 
in ſome ſort ſuperior in the field; the 
enemy has not been able to make the 
leaſt impreflion upon his dominions ; 
and he has, at laſt, more than divided 
_ Saxony with them; the city of 
Dreſden is all that they poſſeſs in 
that country, and the acquiſition of 
which bas been the only fruit of 
four campaigns, and four victories in 
one campaign, and the efforts of the exti 
united forces of Auſtria, Ruilia, and 
he CEE, — of France 
and Sweden. 

As for Great Britain, the has only 
to fear from. het connections. In 
10 one year fince ſhe was a nation, 
Ar the been fayoured with ſo many 
fucceſſes, both by ſea and land, and 
nn every quarter of the globe; nor 
ba ve her officer, both by ſex and 
© and, ever done more honour to 
their country, by their ſkill and 
bravery. And with regard to the in- 
ternal adminiſtration; it ſuffices to 
ay, that whilſt France became bank- 
"Fupt, without delay or murmuring 
there has been more than fix millions 
"borrowed in England at a very eaſy 
fate; and that the intereſt on this 
immenſe ſum has been made good 
by: a ingie tax "upon male, angered 
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ving obtained no one confider- ampl 


will ſcarce be felt by the people. 
By this the et of England 
may be imagined; eſpecially if we 
conſider, that highly as we are taxed 
for the neceſſary charges ef the 
; Wwe have not been prevented 
Goa great and expenſive voluntary 
exertions of public ſpirit and bene- 
ficence. The cities of London and 
Weſtminſter, and after their ex- 
e other towns, made a la 
ſubſcription for enliſting ſoldiers. Sub- 
ſeriptions were alſo carried on to a 
great amount, for cloathing the ene- 
mies priſoners, aband through 
the neglect or poverty of their ſove- 
reign; and for adminiſtering to the 
deer of the families of thoſe who 
had fallen in the battles of Quebec 
and Minden. Thus actuated by the 
3 patriotiſm, which far — 
6 iſhing, ſeemed to kindle a 
— cence towards our enemies 5 in 
their diſtreſ. 

The condition of Europe, which 
all people _ ht would have 
been decided in chis campaign, is 
nearly as * = as ever; and 
the difficulties le oppoſe them 
ſelves to a peace are rather aug- 
mented than diminiſhed. Here'then 
we cloſe the fcene, and conclude 
the events of the preſent year; in 
the next we hope, notwithſtanding 

„after ſo many ſcenes of 
horror, to have the more pleaſing: 
taſk' of relating the ſteps taken to 
a general peace, on terms as par- 
ticularly advantageous to our own 


"country, / as the mixed intereſts of 


Europe, and the various fortunes of 
the powers embarked in the fame 
cauſe, will . 


1 


/ 


PRESENT WAR. 


For the YEAR 4 


CHAP. 1. 


wage aided i in the war. State of the ſeveral powvers concerned. Great 
Britain and Pruſſia propoſe an accommedation. Difficulties in concluding 


a peace. The condition and hopes of France. Demands on the P f 


Fruſia. Treaty ſaid 10 be between Ruſſia and Auftria. | 


raſſed Europe for. more than a 
century had not proved it, the 
events. of the laſt campaigns muſt 
Have ſatisfied every thinking man, 
that victories do not decide the fate 


T all the wars which have ha- 


of nations. Four moſt bloody, and 


to all appearance moſt ruinous de- 


feats, which he fuffered in 2 | 


had deſpoiled the _ 
Pruſſia of no more than a ſingle 


town. After theſe accumulated 
'blows he ftill found himſelf in a 
condition to make good his winter- 
__ to cover bis dominions ; 


and to tempt the Pr of fortune 
in another campaign. | 
To carr qT our. attention. a kite 
further back ; who could have ima- 
gined, that when the French had 
compelled the Hanoverian troops 
to lay down their arms, When t 


had thruſt them intq a defenceleſs 2 


corner, had. bound them down with 
the yoke of a ſtrict and ſevere capi- 
tulation, and had poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of every place which could 


boaſt the enallelt ſhare of ſtrength in 


the king's German dominions, that 
in a few months they ſhould find 
1 | them- 


, 
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| eres 4 conſiderable . 


fact was otherwiſe. 


| battle of Bergen did not 
Broglio an entrance into 


. n the 


22 enforeed by 


captives ; and after having ſuf- v 


be-puſhed” Back almoſt on their ir own 


territories. 


On the other hand, it PE have 


been ſuppoſed that the effects of theſe 


advantages under the management 
of a very great commander, who 


Was beſides largely reinforced, could 


ve been fed only by the 
oſs of ſome great battle. But the 
The Hano- 
verians, without any adverſe ſtroke 
in that campaign, were obliged to 
repaſs the Rhine and the Lippe; 
and fince that time, fortune having 
decided nothing by the events of 


five years war, has given to Prince 
Ferdinand the poſſeſſion of a great 


part of Weſtphalia in the manner of 


n conquered country; and yet ſees 


bim abandoning Heſſe, and wirh diſ- 


_ ficulty coyering the borders of Ha- 
| of Crevelt 


nover. 
In ſhort, che vi 
could not enable the Duke of Brunſ- 
wick to defend the Rhine. The 
ive M. 


Ianoyer. 


rench from the 
Maine. We have ſeen armies, after 
complete victory, obliged 
ey had been defeated ; and 


ra a. — taking an offenſive 


part with ſucceſs, and Teaping. all 


. the fruits of v 


- Theſe desen. are ftill more 
the fortune of 
of 1 Covered wirkt 


che . .of Lowoſitz, Prague, 


Rolback and Eiſſa, when he began 
after fo — 24 9 triumphs, 


9 queft, the 


— was' ſuddenly — "As 


| * 
„ 
N 1 


* 
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2, rc 1 to 'fly before 


hould fi 
Ko ide, Fortune, wWh% hath as it 


"of Minden did 


to act as 


195. without having ſuffered any 
very 1 blow, e warm erg con- 
miſtake committed. upon 


were attached herſelf to the defen- 
five, immediately forſook him. He 


was not able to take a ſingle place. 


And thoſe advantages which at 


other times and ſituations, would 


baye laid the foundation of laſting 
empire, have in his caſe only pro- 
tracted a ſevere deſtiny, which ' 
think in the end inevitable; but 
which as many, as great, and as en- 


tire victories ſince obtained over 


his forces, have not been yet able to 
bring upon him. 5 
The ballance of power, the pride 
of modern policy, and originally 
invented to preſerve the general 
peace as well as freedom of Eu- 
rope, has openly preſerved i its liberty. 
It has been the original of innume- 
rable and fruitleſs wars. That Po- 


litical torture by which powers are 
to be enlarged or abridged, accord- 


ing to a ſtandard, perhaps not I 8 
accurate! ly imagined, ever has - I 


"and it is tq be feared: will 4 
continue a cauſe of infinite conten- 


tion and bloodſhed. The foreign 


ambaſſadors conſtantly reſiding. in 


all courts, the negotiations inceſ- 
ſantly carrying du, ee both con- 
federacies and uarrels ſo wide, that 
whenever hoftil ties commence, the 
theatre of war is always of a prodigi- 
ous extent. All parties in thoſe dif- 
fuſive operations, have of neceſſi ity 
their ftrong and weak ſides. What 
they gain in one part is loſt in ano- 
tber; and in concluſion, their af- 
fairs become, ſo ballanced, that all 
the powers concerned are certain to 
loſe a great deal; the moſt fertu- 
nate *cQuire. Teſte 4 5 ang What they 


Won n the! * to penetrate ſonable pro tion to. rge and 
path es honed hows bh coun- loſs. l pot * * 


A requent 


R 
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ſhould be. accepted | 
not then 


Frrequent experiance | of tt 


might prove one of the 1 3 cap 
u- 


grounds for a faſting peace in Eu 
rope. But that ſpirit of intrigue, 
ky oy 1 


the time, that anxious foreſight 
which forms the chàtacter of. all 
the preſent courts, prevent” the 
ſalutary effects which might reſult 
from this experience. Theſe, mo- 
dern treaties of peace, the. fruits not 
of *moderatioti bar neceflity ; thoſe 
engagemetits contracted When . all 
the parties are weatied and none 
ſatisfied, where none can ptoperly 
be called conquerors or conquered, 
where after 'having ſought in vainto 
compel, they ire content to over- 
reach, teem in the very monient 
they are formed, and from the very 
act of forming them, with the ſeeds 
of new diſſentions, more implacable 
animoſities, and more. cruel Wars. 
For if to forward the work of peace, 
any member in theſe alliances ſhould 
.. kequite a ceſſion of any importance 


Wt favour, this afterwards be- 


comes a ground for another alli- 
_ance, and for new . inttigues to 
deprive them of their acquiſition. 
To ſettle the peace of Germany, 
Silefia was yielded in 1745 to the 
King of Pruſſia, and that ceffion 
gave occaſion for the war of 1750. 


Ide kitigs of Great Britain and 


Pruſſia choſe the moment of ſuc- 
ceſs, to propoſe an accommodation; 


and they deſtred that the oppoſite 


powers ſhould concur with them in 
nominating ſome place for a con- 
greſs. Some ſpoke of Leipſic, as a 
means of indemnification to that un- 


. 


fortunate city; the States General 


would have given a town of theirs; 


King Staniſſaus offered Nancy, his 
capital: but the time of peace was 
not yet come. The two kings 
made a diſplay of moderation; 

and they had reaſon to think that if 


- 


is the political diſtemper of 


their propoſals 
expect) they mbſt.naturally. take the 


ſead in that negotiation, and muſt 


vantage. But the adverſe. allianes 


unanimouſly rejected kheir offers, 


and the reftifal. of ſome af its mem- 


bers was couched in terms ſufficient- 


£54 impartially, they could 


not at that time have accepted pro- 
de for peace. France had 


uffered in every quarter: in her 


pteſent condition the could ſcarcely 


all attemf 


ts by ſea, and confequent= 
ly all e 


orts in North America and 


both the Indies, all their hopes 


were centered in Germany. Hither - 


to their fortune in that country had 


not been very encouraging. But ſtill, 


in that country lay their beſt and 


indeed their only praſpect. The 
ſtrength and perſeverance of the two 
empreſſes, the waſted condition of the 
K. of Pruſſia, the enormous experice 


the German war to England, which 
mult gradually exhauff the reſources. 


— 


of her credit, and with them the 


patience of an inconſtant people, had 
| 0 pe. A 
theſe conſiderations confirmed: their. 
reſolution of hearkening to no. 
terms, until by acquiring ſuperiori- 


inſpired with no ſmall ho 


or at leaſt an equality, they 


t 
might be aſſured of prosuringſuen 
as were not very diladyantageous or | 


humiliating. _ _ 


* 


The empreſs queen ufo her part 


had a moral certainty, that ſhe co, 
not procure, by a treaty propoſed 


at ſuch a junQure, thoſe objects for 


which the had begun, and with ſuck Þ 
ſteadineſs in every fortune had-car- 
ried on the war. In reality, her 
N n | 5 
eircumſtances then Were and they 


ſtill continue very intricate and em- 
f 1 bar» 


peer; but if they have 3 


2 Ns in any 


* 
* we at * 4 * 1 * * 


. n 
; if ſuch a 


- been made, it has been entered in- 
to upon ſome reciprocal en 
..of _ force, and for an object 

_ equally important. 
Nothing but the laſt deſperate 
neceſſity, nothing in ſhort but being 
_  . conquered in the moſt abſolute 
_ ſenſe, will ever induce the King of 
; Prufla to ſubmit” to both theſe ceſ- 


=— "226 "ir Eiftory of the Preſent * 
| * It waz neceſſary that 


e mould Have ' allies of 


great ſervices, they have formed high 
pretenſions ; indeed ſo high, that 


fk the and her” allies cannot abſo- 
 lutely preſcribe the terms of fools al 


it is — that the 
ee 
Her ſituation in this reſpeRt has 
aſhed ad internecionem, the war 
veen her and the King of Pruſſia. 
ann dhe eſſion of all Sileſia in her 
favour, ' cannot procure a 
for that monarch. The Ruſſians 


Will neyer let looſe their hold of the 
ducal Pruſſia; a country conquered 


by their own arms, a poſſeſſion which 


rendered the king moſt formidable 
tio them, and which is their ſole in- 
 demnification för What they have 

8 expended in a war entered into for 
Ster views than thoſe of glory, 
dt even of revenge. 
- _ confidently aſſerted, that the em- 


queen of Hungary has actu- 


2 ally guarantied the poſſeſſion of that 


country to its conquerors. This is 


indeed a very extraordinary ſtep, and 


tte fact is not ſufficiently authenti- 


cated. But the report is not alto- 
We may be 


guarantee has 


ment 


Zy ſuch a ſubmiſſion, beſide 
;- deſpoiled 'of that conqueſt, 
is the great glory of his 
teign; and” conftitutes the firmeſt 


5 Ex of his revenue, he will ſee 
4 his hereditary dominions curtailed 
© of — e whence he 


* 


7 * £ 
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It has been 


t makes it of infinitely greater im- 
portance in his eyes, the heſt com- 
mercial part of his territories, and 


that only part of his territories, by 


which he could have hoped to be- 
come in any . a maritime 
wer. 


But tho? it were poſſible that his 


Pruſſian Majeſty could be brought 
by ſubmit to theſe humiliating terms, 
eat deal ſtill remains to be.ad- 


5 ed. There are other demands, 


which though not ſo high in their 


nature, nor ſo ſtrongly enforced, 


are notwithſtanding . conſiderable, 
and cannot with any decency be 
totally ne 
ture of bargain between the 
Empreſs and the Senate of Sweden, 
Ke. not yet been made publick. 
Be it what it will, this ts probably 
che leaſt perplexing part of the whole. 

But ſome indemnification. for the 
Kiog of Poland, on whoſe domini- 


ons the Fes, calamities of 1 | 


neceſſary ; 


can 8 ever ex 


the pacification to herſelf, and leave 
to her confederates nothing but the 
ſufferings of a war in which they were 
involved purely in her quarrel? 


This variety of demands, all to 
de farisfied out of the dominions = 
a ſingle prince, muſt neceſſarily per- 


lex the work of 


peace with almoſt 


inſurmountable difficulties. It ought 


not indeed to be concealed, that 
there are circumſtances which feem 
to lead to ſome ſolution of this em- 


barraſſment. But if they are atten- 


tively conſidered, they will, I be- 
lieve, be rather found to increaſe it. 


Great Britain has had remarkable 


ſucceſs againſt France at ſea, in 
America and in the Indies. On 
the continent of Europe, her for- 

_} 


| f 160. ; 
derives his royal title, and whar 


Wag: is the na- 


— 
1 * © 
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(I ſpeak only with regar 
events of the 
France and Pruſſia. As therefore 
France will expect ſome ceſſions 


s paign of 1759. And all thoughts of 4 
peace being entirely removed, the winter was not able wholly't6 inter- 

war was proſecuted in this part of rupt the progreſs of the wär“ Ca- 
© we" world with the utmoſt vigour 


ballanced : the two weak patty, 
therefore, in the oppoſite alliances; 


preſent war) are 


from Great Britain, it is reaſonable 
that they ſhould be bought by ſome 


moderation of the "rigorous terms 


which otherwiſe piper have been 


impoſed on Pruſſia. 


All the ſacrifices to peace muſt 


be made out of the advantage ac- 


quired" by Auſtria and Great Britain: 
But when Great Britain ſhall have 
conſented to ſome conceſſions, to 
forward this great work, what re- 


turn can the Empreſs Queen make, 
dut an abatement of her demands 
upon Sileſia? That is, by giving 
up that gra 


nd, favourite, and 
indeed to her ſole object, for 


which ſhe has brought upon her- 


ſelf an heavy war, diſguſted her 


ancient and natural allies, and pur- 
chaſed the aid of her natural ene- 
my, at the price of places which. 


the beſt blood of Europe has been 


fo often ſhed to preſerve in her fa- 


mily. To all who conſider the cha- 
racter of that court, it will appear 


very plainly that ſhe will hazard 
almoſt any thing, and even riſque 


thoſe conſequences to which her 


| Mg EE a Wo Prance has 


d to the 
it will not ap 
thete have been ſo few ſerious over- 
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tune is even at "this" gay, tolerably « 


oſed her, 3 


peace which uſt deprive her oi ber = 
hopes of Silefa. | | 


Wiggtit : 


When theſe things are weighed, 
2 that 


tures for peace; and that the longer 
the war 4 the — 
culties ſeem to oppoſe: wg e to 
any concluſion of it: n Ah 67 

The only hope ahurs remains s-of 


any happy concluſion, is that ſome 


of the great members of the al- 
liance, wearied and exhauſted, will 
at length fly off, and thereby throw: 
the reſt into ſuch confuſion, that a 
peace will be ſuddenly huddled up; 
and all difficulties not removed, but 
forgotten, by not allowing time to 
weigh and ſtudy what may be gained 
or loſt. This muſt produce a ſyſtem 
of pacification, the nature of which 
it is impoſſible to foreſee: ; becauſe 
it cannot be ſaid upon which fide 
this defection will begin; but prin- 
cipally becauſe the warf ſtill con- 
tinues, in the event of which, in 


ſpite of all that can be conjectured 5 


from the ſtrength and preſent con- 
dition of the powers concerned, for- 
tune will have ſo large à ſhare. 
But we may predict without 'raſh- 
neſs, that the firſt overtùres will be 
between Great Britain and France: 
for they never n of” Rn in 
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State of the _ 3 at Het Defigns of Mnf: [Lois . 


lions "ar a fiege. French army marches from Montreal. | Their o—_ ngth. 
Battle of Sillery. Gen: Murray defeated. Quebec befieged. The Enyliſb fleet 


| ae Lord un arrives. French vw NR Levi e ch fee En | 


5 ſoon as the baden petmined chem 1 
rope at the cloſe of the cam- to recommence operations. 3 


HIS wt poſture of Eu- 


But in America, the deny o + 


nada had been EY conquered, 
3 


ap only given an opening. 


alſa, that by ſome misfortune, no 


bs YR ki. of; Quebec. 
Withont the poſſeſſion of that place, 
1t had been impoſſible to reduce that 
country's but ſtill a t deal re- 
mained to cmpleat the advantage 
to Which the of Quebec had 
Tbe French 
troops after theit defeat, had retired 
| ro > ons 1 4 
- navy having prov 

| win face, 3 ſtores 
aud protiſtons, ſat fail, fearing left 
they ſhoulch be overtaken by the froſt. 
Ten batta ons, tworompanies of the 
artillery, one of American wood- 

rangers, n all about 7000 men, 
forme the garriſon which 8 


= © inQuebectocommendCantdaduring in 
the winter, and to: facilitate the En- 


tire-redudtion of (hat rovince in the 
enſuing campaign. They were un- 
der the orders of F Murray. 
As the river St. Laurence is com- 
mobly.ſhatup by.ice, for the greater 

Part of the winter, all communication 
with Europa was cut off. The con- 
quering army was therefore ſubject 
tobe inveſted in The French 


The Hiſtory! of ibe Pre 
; [Indeed 


The ine 4 1 in Gir 
miſhes Li 69 terminating in fa- 
* pas 9 — 
| the eir 
ſubſſtence- M. Levi bad indeed 
pro ropoſed, during the rigour of the | 


(on, to attempt the place by.n 


coup de main; and had made pre- 

parations for chat purpoſe. But the 

of the garriſon was ſuch ; 

and all the autpoits ſo well ſeeured. 

that he thought it more prudent to 

abanden that deſign, and to poſt- 
pone his operations, to the 

2 the ſpring, when a regular kgs 

t be formed. 

he forces which till remained 

in. Canada, - were not unequal to 

the attempt. Ten — of re- 


lar troeps, amounting to near 
* thouſand men; 6000 of * 


experienced militia of Canada; 


bout 300 ſavages. This was the 
force which M. Levi had collected 
at Montreal, and with which he 
my the field on the zyth of April, | 
17 Ot rh | 


His - pretifions, « ammunition, and 


commander; M. Levi, was ſenſible of heavy baggage, fell down the river 


this and he ſaw that it 
v the only e by which he 
____ could have; any chance of prefer 

_ Canada He accordingly prepared 
to make uſe: of this laſt, and only 


opportunity: and he was not awith- 
out ſome proſpect of ſucceſs... | 


St. Laurence, under the convoy of 
ſix frigates from 44 to 26 guns. By 


ving this ſquadron, which there was no- 


thing to oppoſe, he acquired the 
undiſputed, command of the river, 
a point of the greateſt importance 
to the whole deſign. In ten days 


He knew that the — — of march, the French army arrived at 


c were weak and incomplete, 


- without any kind of outwork ; that 


© che towh was almoſt 4 general tuin, 


fince the late ſiege; and that the 
Engliſh; garriſon bad been much en- 
ſecbled, add; greatly reduced in their 
numbers by the ſcurvy. He knew 


pProviſſen Fe) been made to prevent 
| 1 attaining. a ſuperiority on the ri- 
wer; no veſſels had been left, on a 
ſition, that 121 ane not 1 
| L 


the heights of Abraham three miles 
from Quebec. 
When Gen. Murray perceived 
the approach of the enemy, he 
had two parties to take, either to 
keep within the towu, and confiding 
in his troops, Which though weak as 
an army, were ſtrong as a garriſon, 
to ſuſtain the ſiege to the utmoſt « 
extremity; or to march out, and 
by trying the fortune of the field, 
to . the en . of a 


1 -'E — * ſiege, 


* 


| 1960. | 


„ in a place which: 
o im ſcarcely* tenable. | 

He reſolved on the latter party. 
| But when he came to review his 
ability for this 3 he 
could poſſibly draw into the field no 
more than three thouſand men. 
However he was not die ed by 
the enemies great ſuperiority. Hę 
determined to engage; and he 
grounded his 1 on the fol · 
Jowing reaſons. 

Firtt, that his army, notwith- 
ſtanding its inferiority, was in the 
habit of beating the enemy. That 
they had a fine train of field artil-- 
Jery ; that to ſhut themſelves up at 


once within the walls, was putting 


all upon the ſingle chance of hold- 
ing out for a conſiderable time a 
wretched fortificavion ; ; a chance 
which an action in the field could 
hardly alter, at the ſame time that 
it gave an additional one, and per- 
haps a better; and in fine, that if 
the event was not proſperous, he 


might, aſter holding out to the laſt 


extremity, retreat, with what ſhould: 

remain of the garriſon, to the iſſe 
of Orleans or 3 and there 
wait for reinforcements. 

It is not eaſy to comprehend the 
prudence of engaging in the open 
field, an army four times ſuperior; 
eſpecially when the weaker army 
had it in their power to keep upon 
the defenſive in a ftrong poſt ; and 
Quebec: may well be conſidered at 
leaſt as a ſtrong retrenchment. It is as 
hard to underſtand how the chance 
of holding out à fortreſs, ſhould nat 
be leſſened after a defeat of the 
troops, which compoſe the garriſon,” 
who muſt neceſſarily-ſuffer by ſuch 
an event, both in numbers Rad in 
ſpirit'; it is equally difficult to con- 
ceive how the remains of that 
riſon, which thould be driven from 
I a have ſafely retreated- 
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# to the iſle of Orlsam or Couilres, 
or have remained: in eithen of -theſer * 


ced poſts ef the French center gave 


places, with any tolerable ſeturity, 
whilſt the enemy were, as they were, 
confeſſedly maſters! ob the river. 
Theſe are matters not ſœeaſily com- 
prehended by thoſe ho are at a diſ- 
tance from the ſcene of action; there 
circumſtances may bave given theſe: 
reaſons their due weight; and they 
had the greater influence from the 
character of the general; 'a man 
of the moſt ardent and intre epid! 


courage, paſſionately deſirous 25 


glory, and emulous of the r 
tion Wolfe had acquired. He — 
that a bold and . ſucceſsful ſtroke, 
and well purſüed, might {0 dif 
able the enemy, whos were in no» 
likelihood of receiving ſpeedy; or 
confiderable ſuccours from France, 
that the way to conqueſt would lie 


1 before him; and he 


4. 


expect the honour of the to- 
reduction of Canada, before 
the arrival of the reſt of the — 
forces to his: aſſiſtance. _ 

Thus on 1 
the tried goodneſs of his troops, and 
his own courage to animmate:them,: | 
' he marched out of the city and 
. deſcended from the: has es. Abra- 
bam with the 
above, and twenty field pieces. The 
right and left of t 2 
ſelledthemſelves of ſome ee 
eminences: the main army matched 
by the road of St. Foix; and 
formed themſelves under the ſhelter _ 
of the woods. Whilft the body of the- 
enemies army was yet unformed, the 


Engliſh troops: attacked their van: 
both on the right and leſt, withthe 
utmoſt impetubſity, and: drove them 


from the eminences, though they 
were well Amimined the . 


way, without a blow, and fell back 


n their main army. K 
* Hitherto 
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now the advantages they had ob- 
tained brought them full on the 


main army of the French, which 


formed in columns, and advanced 
with great rapidity to ſupport their 


broken vanguard The fire became 


very hot, and ſtopped the progreſs 


of our troops; whilſt thoſe of the 


enemy having ſupported their center, 


wheeled round the flanks of the 


Britiſh army to the left and right, 
and formed a ſemi circle, which 


_ threatened to cloſe upon our rear. 
Proper movements were made to 


protect the flanks, but it was evi- 


cannon, whiich they could not bring 


dent the army was in the greateſt 


er, not only of a defeat, but 
of ſeeing itſelf ſurrounded, and its 
retreat to Quebec intirely inter- 
cepted. Near one thouſand men, 
ſoldiers and officers, (a third of the 
army), had been by this time killed 
and wounded. | Nothing could be 
now thought of but as ſpeedy a re- 


treat as poſſible; and in this there 
were di 


ties, which nothing but 
the bravery af the ſoldiery and the 


till and ſpirit of the officers could 
overcome. They 


gained Quebec 
with little loſs in be purſuit ; but 
they were obliged to leave their 


off, on account of the wreaths of 
ſnow, which even in this advanced 
ſeaſon; and in the temperate lati- 
tude of 47, ſtill lay upon the ground. 


The French loſt. at leaſt 2000 in the 


action. 


+ When the account of this victory 
arrived in Europe, the French were 
_ for à while infinitely elated. The 
blow was ſenſibly felt in England. 
or hopes were at once 
ſunk. If Quebec was loſt, it was 
exident that the greateſt difficulties, 


muſt. have ariſen to our affairs in 


and the reduction of 
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- Hitherto the fortune of the field 
Was favourable to the Engliſh ; but 


3 as 


1760. 
Canada muſt become the work of 
more than one campaign. Nobody. 
imagined that the town could bold 
out long after ſuch a defeat; and the 
fleet ſent from Europe to reinforce 
the place was then at a great diſtance. 
_ Nevertheleſs all things were pre- 
pared at Quebec for a vigorous de- 
tence. The late check he had re- 
ceived, only rouſed the governor to 
more ſtrenuous efforts. He knew 

that the loſs of the place would 

be attributed to the temerity of his 
councils; he was ſenſible that in 
proportion to the honours. paid by 
the public to thoſe who had con- 
quered Quebec, would their indig- 
nation fall upon thoſe by whom it- 

ſhould happen to be loſt ; and that 
in general nothing makes. a worſe 
figure, than a mach which 1s not 
fortunate. Theſe thoughts were 
perpetual ſtings to a mind like his, 
paſſionately deſirous of glory; and 
that very diſpoſition which led him 
to fight unſucceſsfully with a weak 
army, gave him activity and ſucceſs 
in the defence of a weak fortifica- 
V 
The French, whoſe whole hope 

of ſucceſs depended on perfecting 
their work before a Britiſh ſquadron 
could arrive, loſt not a moment's 
time to improve their victory. They 
opened . trenches before the town 
the very night of the battle. But 
it was the 11th of May before they 
could bring two batteries to play 
upon the fortifications. They 
were greatly deficient in this reſpec. 
Their accounts ſay, they had no 
more than twelve pieces of iron 
artillery, which carried twelve pound 
balls. The Engliſh train, was 
without compariſon, ſuperior. Be- 
fore the French had opened their 
batteries, 132 pieces of cannon 


were placed on the ramparts. The 
fire of the beſiegers was therefore 
| | OD always 
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always lack terrupted, andof little been the vanguard of a conſiderable 
effect. reinforcement ; and that too cloſe at 


ww 


' Notwithſtanding the weakneſs of 
the enemies. fire, the ſuperiorit 12 
i . artillery, and the reſolu 
the 


tirely on the early arrival of the 


Britiſh fleet, which was looked out 


for every hour with the moſt anxious 
expectation. Had any French ſhips 
of force come before the Englith, it 
was the general apinion that the 
place muſt inevitably have fallen into 


their hands. 


On the gth of May, to the great 
joy of the garriſon, an Engliſh fri- 
gate "anchored in the baſon wy 
brought them an account that t 


Britiſh ſquadron commanded by Lord 


Colville, was then in the river. On 


the th, a ſhip of the link and a 


frigate arrived 5 the next TT 
the two frigates were ſeat to 


the French ſquadron above the town. 


They executed their commiilion fo 


well, that in a moment all the French 
veſſels of whatever kind were diſ- 
perſed, and the greateſt part deftroy- tator 


ed or taken. 


NM who hed the mortifi- 


cation to behold from the eminences 


this action, which at one ſtroke 
put an end to all the hopes he had 
conceived from his late victory, was 


Eluage that theſe frigates by the 


of their manner, muſt have 


governor and nia, | 


| he relief of — place depended en- 


the moſt 


1 he 1 124 the f 

m the utmoſt nur an rect itatio 

leaving behind 41 his 525 e 

a great part of his ammunition and 
n althoug h Lord Colville, 

the reſt of _ ſquadron, dj 

not arrive at Quebec unul two days 

after. 
Thus w 


fortunately preſerved. 
from the oy 


moſt i imminent da; nger, the 


moſt conſiderable place we had taken 


in the war; and that which gave us 
deciſive advantage. 
triumph of the French, and the 


anxiety of England, were but Tory | 


The account of the ſiege, and the 
railing of it, followed IC.” on the 
heels of each other. And there was 
nothing now to cloud the proſpect of 
the certain reduction of Canada, hy 


the united efforts of three . 2 


the mean time that haughty | power 
WAS * ed to fit the impotent ſpec- 
ruin of her ee wy” 
out hes able to ſend them the 
left ſuccour. It was then ſhe found 
what it was to be inferior at ſea. © 
We ſhall reſyme the American af- 


fairs, when we have reviewed the 


ſcenes that began about this time to 
5 on the theatre of Europe. 


CHAP. III 


| | Diſtreſs of Saxony. M. Broglio commands the main TY o the French- | 


2 St. Germain commands on the Rbine. 


Engliſh army reinforced. 


K. of Pruſſias loſſes. Theatre of the war in the eaſt of Germany. Pofetions 
ef the Auſtrian and Pruſſian armies. Battle of yo Pr 3 4 


under Fouguet deſtroyed. 


Winter remarkably ſevere ſuc- 
ceeded the bloody campaign 


2 of 1756. At Bareith in the night 


F7 


of the 16th of EET 4 the cold 
was inſupportable. Reaumur's ther- 
mometer was ſunk to 15, which is 

U pre- 


- ” 
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preciſely the ſame degree it fell to 
a a 
' Sviſhed by the intenſeneſs of the 
Fold, and the fury of war. Birds 


- 


dropped dead in their fight. Ar 
Leiplic ten centinels were frozen to 


death.” An infectious diſeaſe which 
began in the armies, diffuſed itſelf 
among the inhabitants of Saxony, 
r 
peſtilential contagion raged amo 
Th cattle. F 19,00 5 2 added 
To the reſt pf their calamities ; and 


_ every miſery that can afflict man- 


Kind, was poured out upon that 
unfortunate people with the moſt 
liberal meaſure. There was no proſ- 
pet of an alleviation of theſe diſ- 
'refſes., On the contrary, the ſuf- 
Ferings of the people only made their 
"Tovereigns more earneſt for revenge; 
and out of the x 


; _ want a re- 
'Fource aroſe to t 


o their 'armies, *who 
were the more readily recruited, 
"becauſe the ſcanty pay and ſub- 
*fiſtenice of a ſoldier, . an ob- 
Jett of envy to the wretched peaſan- 
*ry in molt of theſe countries; and 
"death ſeemed more honourable and 
less certain by the ſword, than by 
penury and difeate. 55 5 
France and England vied in their 


endeavours to augment their forces 
in Germany. M. Broglio had now 
the command of the grand army, 
and the ſole Conduct of the general 
Plan of operations. He had early in 
this year, been honoured with the 
Raff of a marſhal of France. And 
nothing was omitted to give luftre 
"to his command, and to furniſh 
Him with every means of exerting 
Bis talents. His corps was augment- 
ed to near 100,c00 effective men. 
Thirty thouſand drawn out of their 


o 


/ 1 in Puſſeldorp, Cleves, Co- 


ogn and Weſel, and compleated 
"by draughts from Prance, formed a 
— ß ͤV n 


— 
* 7 


- 


ing to about 22000 men. 


would have made a breach 
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the Count de St. Germain. This 
diſpoſition was made not only to 
divide the attention of the allied ar- 
my; but to prevent the ill conſe- 
quences of the miſunderſtanding 
which was known to ſuhßi ſt between 
this general and the Duke de Broglio. 
The third army propoſed at the cloſe 
of the foregoing campaign did not 


r. 
8 the ſide of England, the pre- 
eee were not leſs confiderable 
n proportion to her ability for that 
kind of war. Six regiments of 
foot commanded by Major Ge- 
neral Griffin, were forthwith ſent 
to reinforce the allied army. El- 
liot's regiment of light horſe toon 
followed them. At the opening of 
this campaign, we had in Ger- 
many twelve regiments of heavy, 
and one of light horſe; and twelve 
regiments, with two Highland bat- 
talions of foot ; the whole amount- 
n. In the 
courſe of the ſuminer, they were 


further reinforced to near 25000. 


Such a number of Britiſh troops, 


ſerving in one army, had not 


been ſeen on the continent, for 
two hundred years paſt. The al- 


lied army indeed fell ſhort of the 


French in numbers ; but they ex- 


ceeded it in the quality of the 


troops. Thoſe newly arrived from 
England were freſh but not undiſ- 
ciplined ; the old were indeed har- 
raſſed, but they had been accuſtom- 

JJ | 
In the beginning of the year, the 
death of the  Landgrave _ 
of Heſſe-Caſſel had ex- En. 

cited ſome apprehenſions q the diſ- 
poſitions of the ſucceſſor were un- 
certain; and his withdrawing him- 
ſelf from the cauſe of the allies 
in their 
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| army, that it would have proved al- 


moſt impoſſible to ſtop: But theſe 
fears were ſoon diſlipated. The new 
Landgrave among the very firſt acts 
of his government, gave the ſtrong- 


eſt proofs of his ſteady adherence to 


the ſyſtem of his father, and even 
agreed to add conſiderably to the 
Heſſian troops in the pay of Great 
Britain; ſo that all things promiſed 
as favourably to the allies, as from 
that irremediable inferiority in num- 
ber could have been expected. _ 
The king of Pruſſia was under 
far greater difficulties; he had felt 


the heavieſt blows, and was moſt 


ſeanted in the means of healing 
them. VVV 

His loſſes were not to be reckoned 
by the men killed and priſoners, but 
by armies deſtroyed or taken. Forty 
generals had died, or were ſlain in 
his ſervice, fince the firſt of October 
1756 excluſive of thoſe who had 
been wounded, diſabled or made 
priſoners. And this alone would 
have been a loſs not to be repaired, 
if theſe murdering wars which cut 
off ſo many experienced officers, did 
not at the ſame time, form ſo many 


more to ſupply their places. The 
king had renewed his alliance on 


the former terms with Great Britain. 
_ By his indefatigable induſtry, no 
gaps were ſeen in his armies. But 
they. were no longer the fame 
troops, and if the King of Pruſſia 
had formerly the merit of ably 
commanding the moſt excellent 
armies ; he was now to fill up the 


moſt remarkable deficiency on the 


part of his troops by his own he- 
ron; and to undertake far more 
arduous enterprizes, than his firſt; 


_vith infinitely weaker inſtruments. 
His affairs wore a bad aſpect in the 
opening of the former year. In this 


they ſeemed altogether deſperate. 
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| had Wo 
they were ſufficiently - reinforced. 


The Swedes who had been generally 
obliged to give ground in the winter, 


had in that of 1759 the advantage | 


in ſeyera] ſmart ſkirmiſhes; and had 
Even taken priſoner the Pruſſian 
zeneral Manteuffel. As to the Au- 


. . 20h - n Az 
rians; victorious for a whole cam- 


paign almoſt without fighting, their 
armies and magazines were full, 


their corps compleat, their men 


freſh, vigorous, and full of reſolu- 
tion. Several ſkirmiſhes of conſe- 

quence had been fought during the 
ceſſation of the great operations ; 
and they were generally to their ad- 
vantage. 1 r 338 

The King of Pruſſia was ſenſible, 
that in this, as in the former cam- 
paigns, he thould be attacked by 
four armies; and that his dominions 
would be inveſted upon every fide. 
As theſe operations were very ex- 
tenſive and complicated, to enable 
the reader to form an idea of the 
campaign, it will not be amils to ſay 
ſomething of the ground the king 
had to defend, which is circum=- 
ſtanced in this manner. ; 

To the north is Pomerania. This 
country is very open; and it is de- 
fended on that part on which the 
Swedes generally act, with but few 


and thoſe mean fortifications, An- - 


clam, Demmei and Paſſewalk. Bur. 
then the Swediſh army is not nume- 


rous, and if they thould attempt ta | 


penetrate far into the country, they 
muſt leave Stetin, in which there, is 
always a ſtrong gafriſon behind 
them to their left, which would 


and their retreat nt caſe of any miſ- = 


fortune, extremely hazardous; and 
they have not ſufficient ſtrength tao 
maſter this place by à regular ſiege. 


This has always proved a check to 


when they have been otherwiſe ſac- 


"Fits fame country to the ITY 
of che Oder, is one great object 
of the Ruſſian deſigns. ts chief 
ftreng th in this quarter is the town 
of. Colberg ; a place they have 
equently attempted, but always 
Without ſuceeſs. And their failure, 
| 1 1 inſtance, has been the main 
cauſe why. they have never been 
able to take winter quarters in the 
Sing of Pruffia's dominjons, or 
even during the campaign, to make 
any conſiderable impreſſion upon 
"Pomerania. For they can have no 
Commu nication. with their own 
"country. by fea, for want of this 
rt. On their rear, lies the exren- 
ye and inhoſpitable defert of Wal- 
dow ; and this with the uncertain 
dip ofition of the city of Dantzick, 
render their ſupplies of proviſion 
om Poland difficult and precarious. 
Wer 15 it poſſible in theſe circum- 
5 to unite their forces with 
thoſe of Sweden acting in the 
fame country. The Oder flows be- 
tyeen them ; which is ſo command- 
ed by the city of Stetin, as to make 


weakly and meffectually. 


"Ih the. Westward the King of 
a 1 is ſufficiently covered by the 


' city of Magdebourg, the firon; - 
7 in his dominions, and in 
3 of Germany. "Here are his 
greateſt Magazines, and his * > 
= founderies ; and this is the re- 
tory of whatever he finds neceſ- 
to place out of the reach of ſud- 
. den inſült. 
To the ſouthward he is obliged 
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ef theſe countries on their frontiers 


towards Bohemia, riſe into very 


tough, broken, and mountainous 
grounds, OO in advanta- 
geous poſts and ſtrong ſituations. 
Luſatia lies between them; a level 
fandy plain, (interſperſed with pine- 
woods,) extending without any ob- 
ſtacle to the very gates of Berlin. 
Through this country the king's 
comitunication between Sileſta and 


Saxony mult be kept up, and there- 


fore it has been from the beginning 
of this war, the great ſcene of thote 
remarkable marches and counter- 
marches, by which his Pruſſian ma- 
jeſty has acquired ſo great a repu- 


tation; and alſ> of thoſe bold and 


ſudden attempts which have diſtin- 
guithed ſome of the generals of the 
adverſe party. As an army cannot 
be advantageouſly poſted: in this ter- 
ritory, it bas not 2 ufual for a con- 
ſiderable body to remain there 

and it is particularly unfararable 
to defenſive operations. This coun- 
try may be conſidered as the cur- 
tain, and the frontiers of Saxony 


and Siteſia as the baſtions, that flank 
the ſort of fortification, which the 

.commun nication between theſe - | 
Ane in « a great meafure impracti- 
enable, Inlomach that on the fide 
* of Pomerania, the force of cheſe two 

wers is compelled to act ſeparate- 
T5 without concert, and therefore 


king is to maintain. 
No part of that monarch's terri- 
tories are naturally more defenceleſs 


than the eaſtern; at the ſame time 


that it is attacked by the moſt pow- 
erful of his enemies. A country al- 


together ſandy and level, extends 
along both ſides of the Oder, from 


the northern frontier of Sileſia, until 


it meets Pomerania a country of the 
t fame kind. There is no reſpect- 
able fortification on this ſide ; "_ 


the river Warta that falls here into 
the Oder, makes the tranſport of 


provifions, and conſequently the 
- tubfiſtence of the armics that act 


againſt him more eaſy. 
As to Sileſia, it is covered on the 
Bohe- 


f rite. 
the progrets' of that army, even to defend Saxony and Silefia. - Both | 


_ — nn ee oo — 


| 
| 
| 
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| war. Never was war of ſuch a length General Fouquet had | eſtabliſhed 


2 field for experience in every other Prince Henry, and was fo diſpoſed as 
the art of reducing or defending be preſſed. 


ſeems to have been to ſave himſelf himſelf in his poſt,” he too buried 
as much as poſlible to the end of the himſelf in entrenchments, and kept 
campaign; the only time when his the moſt attentive eye upon all his 


formed a defenſive. plan. In pur- der to tie down the King of Pruſſia, 
_ poſts from Freyberg, and drawing light and diſincumbered army move 


a chain of cantonments from the fo- - from the camp he had occupied du- 
reſt of Tharandt on his right to the ring the winter in Bohemia, and pre- 


Multa; ſtrongly entrenching it where Sileſia, threatened ſometimes to pe- 
it had not been previouſly. fortiſed netrate to Berlin, ſometimes by a 


moſt material parts of Saxony, kept not knowing Where the ſtorm wapld 


as to be above the neceſſity of yield - ed three principal communications. 
ing to the firſt army that appears in ſuch a manner as to protect at 
before them. Indeed it is to be te- once Sileſia, the New Marche of 
marked that ſuch a degree of ſtrength Brandenburgh, and the avenues to 
ſeems ſufficient for the kind of fer- Berlin; all which were threatened 
vice which has diftiaguithed this by ſeveral bodies of the enemy. 


and extent, in which fewer ſieges of his quarters near the county of 
conſequence have been formed; and Glatz, and whilſt he covered that 
the late ſervice which affords ſo large fide of Silefia communicated with 


ſpecies of military operations, affords to ſend to or receive ſuecours from 
very little matter of improvement in him, as either party thould happen to 


ng places. M. Daum, as ſoon as he ſaw that 
The King of Pruſſia's defign the King of Pruſſia had fortified 


ſucceſs might be deciſive, and his majeſtys motion. Whilſt he con- 
ill- fortune not ruinous. He therefore fined himſelf in this poſition, in or- 


ſunnee of this he withdrew bis out- general Laudohn, Wich a irony bur 


Elbe, he took a moſt advantageous fenting himſelf alternately on the ſide 
camp. between that river and the of Luſatia, and on the frontiers of 


by nature; and furnithed it with ſo bold ſtroke to effect a junction with 
numerous an artillery, that they rec- the Ruſſians, and attack Prinee Henry, 
koned 1n their front only 2 50 pieces ſometimes to ſit down before Glatz, 
of canes, 1 7 n9tt tf 4 S⸗chweidnitz, or Breſlau; and thus 
In this ſituation he covered the the alarm was ſpread upon every ſide, 


the attention of M. Daun's army en- fall 


Bohemian fide with mountains, and poſuions about that place and Creſg 
it contains places of ſuch ſtrength ſen. . In this poſition, he command. 


gaged, and was enabled to ſend out 
reinforcements to Prince Henry, or 
elſewhere, as occafion-ſhould require, 


without expoſing one part whilſt he 
defended another. ef DR. 
Whilſt the king's army defended 
his conqueſts in Miſnia, Prince Henry 
had aſſembled an army about Frank- 


fort on the Oder, and took various 


Ax length he. declared hiwſelf 


General Fouquet that his inten- 
tions were againſt Schweidnita, that 


Having by ſeveral ſeints perſuaded 


general marched thither a con- 
ſiderable body of his troops, and leit 
Glatz uncovered. As ſoon as 
Laudohn perceived this movement, 
he on his fide made another, and 

| poſſeſſed 
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When he bad taken Landſhut, he 


pretended a deſign of ſecuring this 


poſt by leaving a ſmall body of 
troops there. his. feint alſo ſuc- 
ceeded, and drew General Fouquet 
from Schweidnitz back again to 
Landſhut. He drove the Auſtrians 
from that place without difficulty; 


but in the mean time Laudohn made 
_ himſelf maſter of ſeveral important 


paſſes, by which he was in ſome ſort 
enabled to ſurround the corps of Ge- 
neral Fouquet. : 

© "That commander finding himſelf 
in thoſe dangerous circumſtances, 
Had nothing left but to fortify his 
poſt, formerly made a very —— 
one, with additional works; which 
he did with ſuch effect, that it had 
more the reſemblance of a regular 
Fortification than an entrenchment. 


However, the army. he commanded 


was far from numerous; and he was 
-obliged to weaken it {till farther by a 
detachment of 2000 men, to pre- 


ſerve, if poſſible, a communication 


with Schweidnitz. 5 
Laudohn longed to diftinguiſh 


{himſelf by ſome capital ſtroke; 


very artful movements procured a 
moſt favourable opportunity. Firſt, 


therefore, he ſhut up with great 


es on every ſide, 


dexterity the 
and rendered his adverſary's retreat 


impracticable. Then he began an 
hs + attack on the Pruſſian en- 
J 3- trenchments in the dead 
of the night ia three different places. 
The ſignal ſor the aſſault was 
given by four hawbitzers fired in 
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remnant of t 
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they expected every moment to be 
beſieged. This advantage coſt the 
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the attack with uncommon fury; 


and maintained it with ſo ſteady a 
reſolution, that in three quarters of 
an hour the two ſtrongeſt entrench- 
ments were carried, and the line 
of communication forced. © The 
Pruſſians at day-break found them- 
ſelves puſhed back from hill to hill, 
and line to line, to their laſt en- 
trenchments. Their reſiſtance was 


all along brave, and their retreat re- 


gular: The enemy purchaſed every 


advantage at the deareſt rate; but at 


laſt preſſed upon every ſide, worm 


down by a terrible ſlaughter, their 
general diſabled by two mortal 


wounds, at eight in the morning the 

be army threw down 

their arms, and ſurrendered on the 
field of battle. 1 

On the fide of the vanquiſhed, 

the flain were about 4000. The 


- priſoners were, one general of foot, 
namely General Fouquet; two ma- 
jor generals; four colonels; two 
hundred and thirteen officers of the 
inferior ranks; and upwards of 7000 
private ſoldiers, fifty- eight pieces of 


artillery, with a number of colaurs. 
Never was a more entire and deci- 
five victory. The whole army, ge- 
neral, officers, every thing, was de- 
ſtroyed. Scarce three hundred of 
the body intrenched by Landſhut 
eſcaped. The corps alone which 
was to preſerve the communication, 
together with ſome bodies of cavalry 
who had not been engaged, with 
difficulty got into Schweidnitz, where 


Auſtrians above 12000 men killed 
and wounded, | Wor 
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CHAP. Iv. 


7 he Auſtrians take Glats. Situation o of > 
marches towards Silefia and deceives 


Stege of Dreſden. Town Burned. Return of Daun. 


Pruſſia 


returns to Saxony. 


"The Hiſtory of the Preſent War. Og 


Rufen armies.” ©» Wigs of | 
2 R King of Fruſſin 


Siege raiſed. Breſlau ä by the dy Mar 225 of Prince _ | 


Laudohn retreats. 


HIS victory was purſued with - 

as mueh rapidity as it was 
obtained with courage and addreſs. 
Baron Loudohn immediately turned 
back from Landſhut, and fell like a 
ſtorm upon Glatz. Glatz conſiſts 
of two fortreſſes, the old and the 
new. The old was taken by ſtorm; 
the new ſurrendered at diſcretion. 
Two thouſand brave men and ſome 
good works could not defend it 
inſt the impetuoſity of the Auſ- 

— = 
of braſs cannon were taken. Im- 
menſe magazines of proviſion and 
military ſtores piled up in this fron- 
tier place to favour in better times 
an irruption into Bohemia, fell into 
the hands of the conqueror. Every 
thing gave way. The poſſeſſion of 
Glatz laid all Sileſta open, and the 
Auſtrians might turn their arms 


upon any fide without the leaſt 


danger to the freedom of their re- 
treat. Neither was there any ſort 
of army to give the leaſt obſtruction. 
'The Nas of Pruſſia held down by 


M. Daun, was in Saxony. Prince 


Henry was alſo at a great diſtance 
towards Cuſtrin. If chat Prince at- 
tempted to move to the relief of gi- 
leſia, he laid open Brandenburg, 
and even Berlin itſelf to the irrup- 
tions of the Ruſſians. If he re- 
mained in his poſt, Sileſia was in- 


evitably loſt. Even his ſpeedieſt 
march ſeemed by no means a cer- 
tain way to relieve it. 


The king 


inſu 


One hundred and one pieces 


was yet further diſtant; 1 ry 


motion of his threatened to fake 95 
and unhinge the whole ſcheme of 


his defence; expoſing at once Saxony 
and Berlin. * The loſs of his third 
army, ſmall as that army was, laid 
him under difficulties that ſeemed 
perable. 

Favoured by theſe Uebe dns eg 
Laudohn had only to chuſe what 
direction he ſhould give his arms. 
Sileſia, as has been obſerved, lay 


open befare him.” He Had threatened 


Schweidnitz ; but he ſaw that Breſt 
lau was a place of greater conſe- 


quence, much more eafily reduced, 
and that the poſſeſſion of-it facjlitat- 


ed a junction with the Ruſſians ;' a 
point on which the ultimate im- 
provement of his victory wholly de- 
pended. The place belides' is of ſo 
= extent, and the works of ſo 

tle comparative ſtrength, that be 
had no ſmall hopes of maſtering it 
before Prince Henry could come, 
if he ſhould at all ae | to. con 
to its relief. 

He therefore delayed no Jon 
than the march of his heavy pat 
ry and the neceſſary preparatives 


required, to lay ſiege to the capl- 


tal of Sileſia, of whoſe ſafety the 
moſt ſanguine friends of his Pruſ- 
ſian majeſty to deſpair. | 

But in the interval between the 
battle of Landſhut and the com- 
mencement of the ſiege of Breſ- 


lau, me King of Pruſſia was not 


240 
idle. 
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_ with his ill fortune. Pl 


e hr Hilory of bir ecken War. 
wo * His thoughts were continu- 


employed of repair this diſfaf- 
"ol ar - reſources were 


' SES ot . His 


genius alone could enter the lifts 
there- 
fore his hopes in himſelf, he aimed 
by a daring and unexpected ſtroke, 
to draw _—_ from ſo ſevere a mis- 


— Joon new and more bul- 


purſuance of the plan 
a4 July. he da lid, he diſpoſed all 


dings for 4 march towards Sile- 
. ia, and had paſſed the Elbe and 
penetrated through a woody coun- 
try without oppoſition ; had the 


—— been Rome: of his march 


| . i 


march, than be alſo immediately 
moved with the utmoſt expedition 


at the head Hand of i main army to- | 
leaving the army of 2 to ſtrike at each other 


E 


wards Sileſia, 


tze Empue, ad s body wader, Ge- 
 neral 2 ts om neg + in his Saxons. 


"The... e continued 


her rout Ws Luſatia ; that of throug 
de King of Prutha: a little to the 


that of Marſhal Daun 


0 the ſouthward ; both apparently 


 pulking towards the fame objeQ, 
and with equal eagerneſs. But as 


1 of the marſhal had rather 


By ge cut to make, and as he 
the hands of the Auſtrians, it had 


— rue and. ors 


ee. got very 
ſtart of — king. tion 
5 —— of the ſuburb by the Pruſ- 
. Gans, in order to keep them out, 


hen bis majeſty was ap- 


== erb had 
goi days march upon 
1 jt when they came to poſſeſs the 
town. In ſhort, the place was ren- 
dered in all r 


4 


Ni; chat he had actually arrived at 
Beim, and was puſhing by forced 


5 5 marghes 40 Lapban ; his great pur- 
ZN * was ebtained. 


Immediate! y he 


ftruck into Marſhal Daun's 3 3 
wheeled into the oppoſite direction, 
repaſſed the Spree near Bautzen, and 


whilſt every one imagined him on 
= frontiers of Silefia, he ſuddenly 


| {pruvg up like a mine before Dref. 


The army of the Eimpire re- 


tired. Lacy's corps was obliged. to 


ſhift its ſituation. The Pruſſian 
generals Hulſen and Ziethen, who 
had probably been prepared to act 
in concert with the king, joined 
him before that place, b Tu 
and knowing there was 3 July. 
no roam for delay, began the ſiege 
with the utmoſt vigour, 

Then was this moſt unfortunate 
city a third time expoſed to the 
fury of war. The inhabitants ſuf- 
fered in their habitations for the 
weakneſs of the works ; and there 
were armies both without and with- 
in of ſuch mutual and determined 
rage, and ſo careleſs of all thin 
but their enmity, that they beets | 


through the bodies of the ſuffering 
All Europe had now its 
eyes turned to the event of this 
2 manœuvre; and certai 
the whole courſe of this 
wn war, nothing appeared 


more worthy of regard, nor at any 


time had there been exhibited a 
piece of generalihip more compleat, 


than the conduct of the Sing of 
Pruſſia's march. 


Since Dreſden had fallen 50 
2 ſtrengthened with the addi- 
of ſeveral new works. The 


became an advantage to them 


eſpects more defenſi- 


ble than formerly. It had alſo a 
very 


* 40 5 1 
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da wee gartiſoh under General "porcelain; were all aitfrely redicc 4.) 1 4 

Macguire, 'an"officer of courage and ko athes. 

experience, who teſolved to miaiſl- The ſiege continued till the 22d. | 

"tain it to the laſt extremity: when The night of; the 2 l ft M. Daun had 

he was ſummoned to ſurrerider,” he thrown. fixteen baftalions'i into Drefs 

made anſwer, That it was im- den. It was in vairf to continue any 

poſſible the king could have been longer the þretence of befieging a 

appriſed with His being entruſted - whole army within the town, whilſt 

with the command of that capital; at the ſame time there was anothet 

otherwiſe ſo ' captain as his Army to reinfofce it without. Ihe 

majeſty would 4 nbt make ſuch a king witkdrew his forces without 

propofal to an officer of his ſtand- moleſtation from the ſüburbs, 'tho' 

ing: that he would defend bimfelf there were three conſiderable armies 

to the laſt man; und wait whatever of the enemy in the neighbourhood, 

the king would think proper to at- _ that which was within the 

tem ta x 1381 SHO! "27 8] 1 8 W. 5991 | | 

Boch parties belag thardine: in- Thus ended; <li 'the fas 

- ſpired with the utmoſt reſolution, "ceſs fo malterly * '#' proceeding 

- the 'one to attack; the other to de. ſerved, the King of Prufha's: . Be 

fend, the ſiege was puſned on by mous ratagem But the want of 

every method of force and addreſs ; ſucceſs can detiucc nothing from 

there was ſcarce any inter miſſion of | the” merit of -' th& meaſure. By 

- affaults, ſurprizes, coup de mains, drawing Marſhal Daun from Saxony 

_ allies; | and all kinds of actions uſed to Sileſſa, he gained the uſe of eight 

on ſuch occaſions ; and: all the moſt days, free of obſtfuction from the 

| - vigorous in their way. In the mean etiemy's grand army; eight days ata 

- time three batteries of cannon and time when hours -and even' moments 

mortars played continually, ' but were critical. In this" time he had 

with much greater damage to the certainly a chance at leaſt of redue- _Þ 
buildings than ana, the forti- ing Preſden; and by the poſſeſſion | 

70 fications. 8 of that place he would have found | 

MMarſhal De ans: in Sileſia himſelf infinitely better able to'car- 

hem he heard all hat once of che ry hisarms to the defence of eyery 

deceit put upon bim by the King part/of his territories for the preſent, 

of Pruſſia, of his return to 8 and for the future wouls * tat 

of the ſiege, and the extreme dan- great place of retreat in eaſe of any 

ger of Dreſden. His return was misfortune/ If he failed in this at- "= 
 "a8*rapid as his march had been. tempt his affairs were pretiſely%in_  . 

On the 19th he appeared within a tkieir former condition; and he ce. Ty 

league of Dreſden. His approach not ſuffer in Na * keving | 

_ cauſed the Prufiians to re- made i K 

double their efforts; that day they © As the King ef Prof Soul t 5 

had received reinforcements of hea- be blamed for the: ſpeedy: return f 
vy cannon and mortars, and bat- Marſhal Daun, and the eonſe- 

_ teredithe place with new fury. The quences of that return; Ho neither 

cathedral church, the new ſquare; ini effect cduld the mdrſhal! ſuffer 

ſeveral. principal: reets, ſome pa- any juſt imputation in Having been 
"laces, the i ct un e * | deceived 7 ERIN 115 
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"i 2 e — of the Pref 
1 that. there were ery plan- Tbeſe rules, 0 which abs 
Able motives to 6c; op 3 to [reduced to att not by i its own feelings, 
preſs. him N that 2 He * IN to enen Circum- 


pm. his — . modern ——— 

| 55 run the 93 of a defeat ideas of war. In the ancient times, 
that might f . nee chat of a brave commander would have an- 
ſweted this threatning meſſage in ge- 

Bae the merit of fir x ml terms of _— But Count 
commanders-might be on this /T'avenzien reſpected theſe ĩimaginary 
decaſion, it is certain that Laudobn laws. He took care to prove that 2 


t no conſiderable obſtruction. deſending the town, he did not in- 
He appeated before 2 . fringe them 3 and ſpoke as Laudobn 
"the zoth ot Julys: he following day had done in the character of a mili- 
| + the town; was 2 inveſted; tary jutiſeonſult, as well as a ſoldier; 
1 ;and on the ben e Auguſt they had he gave for reply, © That the 
8 their of cn town of Breſlaw being ſurrounded 
mortars... rn With works and wet ditches, was to 
1 But Lapdobs, mho law all things he: considered as a place of ſtrength, 
or an ohſtinate defence, ';and not fiemply as a mercantile town. 
25 r his military ; That the Auſtrians themſelyves de- 
_ +; MANEUVIES-, | ie. wag to the fended ĩt as ſuch in 17 57, after the 
ber 21 r Tae 40 An- battle of Liſſa. That the king had 
> us L "6 commanded him t defend be 


Forces F g bart | 
| 25 eee, that the Ruſ- —— — — 
| reh of 75,000. men were to his ſummons. That he was not 
*wichio > toys march; that it fri heed with. the general's threats to 
: Was ig vain for the governor, to-ex- deftroy the town; for he Was not 
* _ pe& fuccous from-the. King of Pruſ- entruſted with the care of the houſe, 
E. who uns then at the other ſide but the fortications.” - 
the 1 Laudohn had alſo ſent in A ewo⸗ 
: _— in the ſame menacing ſtile, where 


mn r e ed eres hppe;;to; he thought it t have a greater 
| tand his own ground againſt the effect, the git hop- 
- grand amy of *the Ruſſians; that ing that the ruin with which the 
4.40: r he 1 town was threatened, might induce 
no reaſonable terms; and that them to join with the inhabitants, 

Nene the laſt chat. ſhould be offered. to perſuade the governgr can ſpeedy 

2 he zeminded 2 that N 1 
er place Was mercantie -town, menacing . 
es ferne gn that he could not ſeemed to argue à fear in Baron 
e it without contravening the Laudohn, that the Ruſſians were not 


laws of war. . 5 3 
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e ea and) Ther qantraay to the iu, f anus bal _ 


the tan  might'paſſib] 
before their arrival 1 


ſhewed them, at nine of the very' 
evening of the meſſage, that his 
threats were not vain, by a terrible 
diſcharge of mortars and red hot 


balls that fell in an uninterrupted 
ſhower upon the city until mid- 
night. During this fierce bombard- 


ment, that made a dreadful havock 


in the town, he attempted: the out- 
works by aſſault. 
tacked the covered way in many 
places at once, with the uſual im- 
petuoſity of thoſe brave irregulais:; 
but they were received and repulſed 
vith reſolution equal to their own, 
and with more ſteadineſs. 

The operation of this dreadful 
night — no impreſſion on 
the inflexible determination of the 
governor, Baron Laudohn had once 
more recourſe to negotiation. He 
now changed his ſtile, and held out 
the moſt - flattering 
offering to grant his what capitula- 
tion — ſhould think proper to aſk, 
and even to leave himſelf to draw 
up the articles. The governor replied 

that the firing the town had made 
no change in his reſolutian ; that 
he would wait with firmneſs for the 
enemy upon: the ramparts; but that 
be could not help obſerving, it was 


Tie Eiltory of the Profent War, | 


His Croats at- 


be relieved: gin the ſiege of a fortreſs, by ruin- 


he ing its inhabitants. | The. 
made anſwer, that the * 
would be: ſoon: opened. gok 


vernor ſaid, it was what: he hang | 


expected. 25 
The Auſtrians, foiled in their 


hapes from: treaty, continued to ba. 
ter the town, and made ſeveral at- 
tempts upon the outworks for three | 
days. ſucceſſiuely. They found every 


poſt bravely defended: the Ruiliaw 


army did not. appear, but they now 


began to perceive the approach of 
another army leſs. agreeable; that 
of Prince Henry; which ha 

marched with the utmoſt Aliens 


from Great Glogau, now came fald 
upon him; and on the 5th: of Au. 


guſt, reached within a few * 


af the town. 0 
Laudohn did not think it expedient 


to put the advantage he had 


and thoſe which he had yet t 
propoſitions; pe 


& from the ma t of time 
to the iſſue off a battle; he therefore 
decamped and made his retreag 1 
good order, but with ſufficient: quick 
neſs; having procured from this en-. 


| terpriſe only the wretched ſatis- 
a great part of 


faction of reducing 
the city: to a heaps of rubbiſh, and of 
havingireven 
pare of the CRE. of 9 


CHAP. V. 


Cauſe of the Jeane /e of the Allies and: Brinighs — on 4. ae 


the French: Difference between Broghio and St. Germain. Marburg and 


Dillenburg taken by the French. Battle of 


' ewounded. Surprize and defeat of Monkeur Glaubits at Braff The 
"bites abange-tDeir camp. Arion a 4 arbourg. | 


HE French and: allied armies 
had been reinforced in the 
manner we. have already. mentioned. 


did not 2 correſpond wa 


_— 


whar might. here boſs expected 
from their: ſtrength and mutua] an... 3 
moſity. The campaign, at leaſt ia 
But the vigour of their operations any TO 
A country which had been ſo long i 


effective manner, opened late. 
X 2 


ged upon Breflaw * | 


& ; L 


Corbach.. Hereditary Privice -.. ; 


"3 5 1 


been too much waſted to make the 
- *- bſiſtence,- and conſequently the 
free motion of the . armies eaſy. 
The winter bad been ſevere and 
long; 4 it 1 until the green 
rage ee above 
thoſe great bodies of 
— which make ſo large a part 
nin our modern armies, were in a 
> eondition to act. The ſufferings of 
the Engliſh borſe, from a want of 
dry torage, during a great part of 
de. winter ant the ſpring had been 
extreme ; this obliged them to fall 
much further back from the French 
FLantonments; apd to moleſt them 
leis than they otherwiſe would have : 
done. It was beſides a loſs, that at 
the opening of the Campaign, they 
had not ſo extenſive: a tract between 
them Hanover; which by an 
artful choice of poſts might ve 
been yielded ſtep by ſtep, and the 
"campaign ſo managed and ſpun out, 
that-the ſeaſon of action muft- have 
- expired, before the French could 
dave reaped any deciſive A JEWS 
from their ſuperiority. _ 
Although the French were during 
the inter ſupplied far better than 
The allies with all neceſſaries by 
the command of the Maine, the 
Moſelle and the Rhine; and that 
the countries at their back had been 
much leſs conſumed by the war ; 
yet the ſame difficulties embarraſſed 
tem as ſoon as they thought of 
 — Taking the field, and quitting their 
Advantageous cantonments. 5 
Jore there was a ſlowneſs in the prin- 
armies u both parts, until 
the middle of ſummer. 
£ Not however, but that ſome- 
. A was-attempted in this interval, 
| efler- parties. On the fide of - 
Rhine, ſome actions happened 
ren he wy of St. TE, - 
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"o 3 a wurf had and the corps 


There 


Who was at Dulmen, to "Eg 
ſerve the F rench in that quarter. 
Dulmen formed the right ffank of 
the chain of cantonments made by 
the allied army, which extended-its 
left to the ſouth-eaſt frontiers of the 
country of Heſſe; above an hundred 
and fifty miles diſtant. "The Here- 
ditary Prince who was on that wing, 
exerted, as much as circumſtances 
would permit, his uſual activity and 

enterprize. He threw himſelf into 
the diſtrict of Fulda; he laid it un- 
der an heavy contribution, and 
broke up ſeveral French corps that 
were poſted there. 

Theſe actions decided nothing, 
The French army ſuperior in num- 
ber, and in ſituation, advanced; 
and the allies, 'who ſeemed to have | 
choſen the defenſive, gradually re- 
tired. In effect, if the French had 
purſued their original plan, it would 
have proved almoſt impoſſible 
for the allied army to maintain its 
ground. If St. Germain, poſ⸗ 
jeſſed of Claves; Weſel, and Duſ- 
ſeldorp, had advanced on the fide 
of Munſter ; and M. Broglio mov- 
ing forward through the country of 
Heſſe, had made a ſtrong de- 
tachment to the eaſtward of the 
Weſer, whilſt with his main body 
be engaged the attention of prince 
Ferdinand, the allies would ſhortly 


have found themſelves encloſed up- 


on three ſides; and nothing could 
have extricated them but-a capital 
victory obtained under every diſad- 
vantage. 
The Freneh army was ſufficient- 
ly numerous for theſe operations. 
ut it was ſuſpected that the jealou- 
ſy which ſubſiſted between M. de 
St. Germain and the Duke of Brog- 
lio prevented their being carried in- 


to execution. This miſunderſtand- 5 
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Inſomuch, 


the corps of St. Germain to unite 

itſelf with the grand army. The 
count, who el not brook obe- 
dience to a younger officer, and 
one beſides with whom he was not 


on the beſt terms, retired from the 
He had only 
ſerved before upon con- 


ſervice. 


July 23 


dition of commanding an army en- 


tirely diftin&t, and under his own 


particular orders. This difference 
deprived France of one of its moſt 


able generals, and diſconcerted one 


of its moſt 


promiſed ſchemes of 
ope | 


ration. . 


the French went on with all imagi- 
nable proſperity. The principal 
army not retarding itſelf, by con- 
fideration of the places of ſtrength 
which the allies poſſeſſed in their 
front, the caſtles of Marburg and 
Dillenbourg, puſhed forward into 
the landgraviate of Hefle, leaving 
detachments to reduce thoſe for- 
treſſes. The firſt of which ſurren- 
dered on the 3oth of June, the latter 
held out to the 16th of July ; but 


the garriſons 'of both ſurrendered 


priſoners of war. | 

by 5 In the mean time whilſt 

| July 10. M. Broglio advanced on 
the ſide of Heſſe; the corps of St. 

Germain had penetrated through 


the dutehy of Weſtphalia, and the 


two armies jojned near a place cal- 
led Corbach. The allied army had 
fallen back from the poſt they occu- 

ied at Fritzlar, and were retreat- 
ing towards the river Dymel. As 
yet they had received no advice of 
the dreaded junction of the French 
. armies ;_ but as it was ima- 
gined that the corps of St. Ger- 
main only moved that way, and 
the vanguard only of that corps 
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s ah increaſed 
that M. Broglio thought fit to order 


Before this miſunderſtanding had 
produced theſe effects, the affairs of 


could not be eſtimated at more than 


10,000 foot, and 17 ſquadrons ar 
the utmoſt, the Hereditary Printe 
formed a ſcheme of attacking and 


driving them from that poſt. 
When he had begun the attack, 
contrary to his expeQation he 
found the enemy already formed; 
but it was now impoſlible to recede. 
The action grew every moment more 
furious and bloody. The French 
ſtood their ground with firmneſs, 
and the main army being extremely 
near, inſtead of being waſted in the 
action, they grew more numerous 
by the reinforcements that were con- 
tinually ſent. 8 FER 
In this fituation it was neceſſary 
that the prince ſhould make as 
ſpeedy a retreat as poſſible; but the 
difficulty of drawing out of the field 
in the middle of the day, kgfore an 
enemy quite freſh, and every in- 
ſtant reinforced, may be eafily ima- 
ined. To compleat this difficul- 
ty, ſome bodies of the German 
troops both horſe and foot fell into 
reat confuſion. The enemy faw 
it at the firſt glance, and to in- 
creaſe it to the utmoſt diſorder, 
puſhed forward upon them with a 
numerous artillery and a large body 
of cavalry, The allied army ſeem- 
ed to be in the way of inevitable 
ruin. „ 
In this exigence the Heredi- 

tary Prince, as his laſt reſource, put 


himſelf at the head of a ſquadron 


of Bland's and Howard's regiments 
of dragoens. By theſe the uncom- 
mon heroiſm of their young lead- 


er was perfectly ſeeonded. a E | 


charged the enemy with the utmoſt 
fury, ſtopped the career of their 
victorious horſe; and enabled the 
allied battalions to make an undiſturb- 
ed retreat. e 

The Hereditary Prince was wound- 


ed 
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| des f hunters, 
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. 2 ded, or 

wounded, 
2 


9 the whole 


af theartillery, was left to the ene- 
my, but: ll. in their circumſtances 
' . to haye avoided a total defeat, was 
0 in ſome fort victory. 
timed 


The well 
impetuoſity of the Hereditary 

Prince, and the fpirit of the Englith 
barſe,. could not be too highly 
praiſed. The prince retired; ta the 


main army of the allies, who had under 


eſſed. themſelves of the 
ng of Saxenbauſen : whilſt. 
the Lan continued oppoſite to 


now 


them in the no leis ſtrong poſt of 


Corbach, which they had acquired. 
| by their victory; ; and here for ſome 


time they; watched each other. 


The Hereditary Prince ſuffered. 


more by this check than from the 


wounds he had received. His mind, 
forgetful. of his pain and weakneſs, 


only brooding over. his defeat, ſeek-, ſame 
ing out with 


an. eren 
ty of revenging his loſs. 


bold, ſignal, and 1 ſtroke 
before: 


the enemy. It was not lan 

portunity preſented 11 
been received, that 

among the detachments which the 


Advice 


Fans rench employed. to reduce thoſe 


factzefles which the allies had gar- 
tiloned. on, their retreat, there was 
IF: very conſiderable; formed of 

and Saxons, under Monſ. 


Glaubitz, moving towards Ziegen- 


.._ hagen,. à place of importance in. the 
lndgraviate of Heſſe. 


4 of The Mann: 
| tary, Prince undert 
2 BY. to. relieve it, and 
ſe feleQed fix batta- 
low of te German. troops, two 


a; Tegh- 
t of kate, and Elliot's li 
— Although this laſt E 


3 
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eee anx S of ſervices, the nes 
priſoners, Was ſo well pleaſed with their coun- 


tenance, that, he choſe them pre- 


ferably to all others for this diieulr . 


enterprize and the event proved that 
he was not miſtaken. 
Monſ. Glaubitz romaingsl in 8 


moſt perſect ſecurity. ; he was 


under no; fort of apprehenſion of 


being moleſted by a detachment of 


an army at ſixty miles diſtance, 
the eye, and as it were 
guard of a ſuperior body which 
demanded all its attention; when 
on 2. ſudden he found "I 
himſelf attacked with the- July 1 
utmoſt violence. The Hereditary 
Prince having reconnoitred his po- 
fitian, made a detour, of two leagues 
through woods and inountains, fel 
upon his left, whilſt the reſt of his 
troops e the mountains on the 
oppoſite fide, and ruſhed with the 
ſpirit, upon the right. | 
Glaubitz had ſcarce. time to "TRA 
ſome. his. troops; and they were only 
formed to be immediately. broken. 
They retired. with precipitation, 


leaving their, camp and all it con- 


tained to the enemy. The prince 
had fo, diſpoſed his cavalry as to cut 
off the retreat of ſome. ; (but the 
moſt conſiderable part gained 
w_ upon him. On this occa- 
he — entirely. on Elliot's 

— as, it was. altogether impoſ- 
ſible for the infantry, already haraſ- 
ſed by the action, and a moſt fa- 
tiguing forced, march. of two days, 
to follow / them. At the head of 


for this harſe- he overtook the fugitives 


as they came out of a wood, charg- 
ed and broke through them five 
different times, ſeparated a body of 
500 from the reſt, ſurrounded them 
and obliged them to throw down 


ay. but, juſt arrived, had been their arms, Having routed: this, 
Ry" _ and had never ſeen with. the like rapidity, he flew to 


another 


1960. The Hiſtory of the Preſent War. © "as ll 
; another body who had taken poſt toek his-camp at à place icalled/ l. 
near a wood, ſurroumded them in che le, in à ſituation wearer w Cuff. 
fame manner; ſummoned and re- On this M. Brogie formed u plan, KB 
ceived them all priſpners of war. A which the greatneſs of his aray in 
regiment of the enemy's | huffars ſome ſort enabled him to execute. 
was entirely cut to pieces. Nothing The Chevalier de May, who com- 
was wanting to compleat his victory. manded in the room of the Count 
Elliot's light horſe, proud te be St. Germain, was ordered to 
led on by the prince himſelf, and croſs the Dymel at Stathergen, with 
worthy of that honour, had the his reſerve, confifting of 35,000 
greateſt ſhare of the glory and ſuf- men, in order & cut eff che al- 
ferings of that day. So young a lies from their communication with 
corps had never ſo eminently di- Weſtphalia. Whilft dhe reſt of the 
ſtinguiſhed itfelf. No more than French, "dividing themſelves into 
. 79 of tke allies were killed in this two bodies, moved, the main army 
action, but of theſe 71 were of this under M. Brogſio towards Duke 
Lage regiment. '  *' . Ferdinand camp at Kalle, the re- 
The numbers of the enemy kil- ſerve under Prince Xavier of 'Saxotiy 
led is not known, but for à time towards Caſſel. e 
the {laughter was terrible. Senetal Theſe important movements o- 
SGSlaubitz himſelf was made priſoner, bliged Prince Ferdinand to ſet him- 
together with the Prince of Anhalt. felt alſo in motion; and as he was 
There were beſides 177 officers, and not in a condition to make detach- 
2482 ptivate men. A greater num- ments of ſuſſicient ſtrengthſ he croſ- 
; ber of priſoners could ſcarcely be fed theDymelwithhisgrandarmy, in 
expected from a victory in a general order to fight the chevalier de Muy. 
engagement. The trophies were nine His ferene highneſs formed his 
pair of colours, and fix pieces of main body on the heights E 
cannon. In all the Petive: Cuereof of Corbach, and moved 3* July. 
this campaign, (and the campaign towards the enemy, who were ad- 
between the French and the allſies vantageouſly poſted near War- 
was almoſt 'wholly made up of bourg; in the mean time the 
ſuch,) this was by far the moſt Hereditary Prince with two co- 
brilliant action; and alone might lumns wheeled round the enemies 
have eſtabhiſhlied the reputation of left, and began a vigorous! attack” 
the Hereditary Prince, if any thing at once upon that flank, and upon 
had been wanting to eſtabliſh him their rear. The French commant- 
the firſt man of his age, in that ſpe- er poured reinforcements on that 
cies of war. He returned to che quarter. An hot engagement was 
camp of Saxenhauſen, without mo- there maintained with equal obſti- 
leſtation, having fully revenged the nacy for near four hours. Whilſt 
affair at Corbach. this combat continued with uncer- 
Prince Ferdinand did not remain tain fortune on the left, Prince Per- 
long after this action in his camp dinand cauſed ſome bodies to fle 
at Saxenhauſen. By ſo advanced off towards the French bridges on 
a poſition, the landgraviate, and the Dymel to their right, by which 
even Hanover, lay too open to the he propoſed to attack alſo og that 
enemies incurſions. He therefore ſide, and intercept them on their re- 
a 1D T7; Fo © .Freat; 
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5 * to Ag: the enemy in 


ke French now ee themſelves 
in the moſt imminent danger of 
being ſurrounded. Already their 
left, attacked in flank and. rear by 
th 1 Prince, began to give 
his fir 
: fur rior ; 
As ſoon as Prince Ferdinand per- 
| ceived the enemy to retire, he ſaw 


thecarlieſt retreat was 


it. was abſolutely in vain to think 


of bringing his infantry upon their 
front. The Engliſh cavalry alſo, 


upon which he chiefly confided, was 
in killed, wounded, and mifling, 


too diſtant to give almoſt any hope 
that they could be made to act. But 
tze Engliſh cavalry out- did his ex- 

pectations, and indeed all former 
- examples. They conſidered them- 


'. ſelves as defrauded of their ſhare of 
ile on the heels of the former, 
raiſed the reputation of the allied 
arms. As conſiderable. an advan- 
tage might have well been expected 
warded their ardour, knowing that » 
3 P 

i 


the glory of Minden: and they 
panted for an occaſion of ſignalizing 
their cour and their command- 
ers, een Moſtyn, for- 


1 are commonly tranſgreſ- 
of ordinary rules. 

They came up five. miles on a 
full trot, (the Germans called it a 
lle without being blown, with- 


out the leaſt conſuſion or diſorder, 
and attacked the enemies cavalry nd 8 
maſters of the whole landgraviate of 


| infantry ſeveral times. The grea 
2 3 eft 
back and did not ſtand the charge. 
The Engliſh artillery were brought 


up with the fame ſurprizing quick- 


--mefs,” and employed with the ſame 
_ - powerful effect. Captain Phillips 
bad done more with artillery than 
had been thought 


* bourg. © Tbe Engliſh foot vied 
ich the cavalry and artillery, and 
made ſuch earneſt efforts to come to 


"= by Sa . at "the fame time the maln of 
amy advanced with the utmoſt 


me every moment 


part of the enemies horſe ell 
the king's territories, 


Gottingen and Munden, and threa- 


poſſible at Min- 
den; and he exceeded it at War- 


'r 1960. 


1 that i in 8 their paſſage 
+ thro' moraſſy ground and in cre 
weather, ſeveral. ſoldiers dropped 


down on their march. But they 


were too late to engage, and proba- 


bly in their waſted EW it was 


well that it fo hap 
The French made: a precipitate 


retreat towards Statberg ; ſeveral 


were drowned in paſling the Dymel; 
1500 were left on the field of 


battle; as many were made pri- 
ſoners. Ten pieces of cannon were 
taken; but they conſoled them- 


ſelves in having loſt no colours. 


The loſs of the allied army in gene- 
ral has not been, that I can find, 


publiſhed. - That of the Engliſh 
was 590, but then the battle lay 


:Chiefly on them, and the killed in- : 
cluded in that number were but 


about 130. 
80 brilliant a ſuccels following 


from it ; but according to the uſual = 
f fortune in this war, tgñge 
account that followed the de- 


feat of ſo large a part of the French 


army, was, that with a rapid and 


unreſiſted tide of ſucceſs, they had 
reduced Caſſel, Eimbach, and Zie- 
genbayn; by which they became 
Heſſe; that they had puſhed into 
eized upon 


tened Hanover itſelf. In ſhort, al- 


moſt the worſt conſequences which 
could have ariſen from a defeat fol- 


lowed a victory; and whilſt in Eng- 


land we gave a looſe to- our 


Joy on 
the ſucceſs of our arms, the French 


were taking the melts bt mat places 
| ++ 


of our allies. 


n 


i 
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The fact was that Prince Ferdi- in a condition to make large detach- 
nand muſt have been ſenſible, that ments; it was therefore neceſſary ” 
in quitting his camp at Kalle and to facrifice ſomething ; and he 
taking poſt to the northward of the made the ſmalleſt ſacrifice that cir= *? 
Dymel, he in a great meaſure laid cumſtances would admit. For he 
open Caſſel and the whole territory foreſaw that the French army Whilſt 
of Heſſe to the French; nay, that he kept his poſition on the Dymel, 
by this movement nothing was left could not poſſibly take up their 
to hinder their entgring the Ha- quarters in Hanover, or even act 
noverian dominions on the right of there in any conſiderable body, and 
the Weſer. But notwitliſtanding for any conſiderable time, without 
| theſe riſques, the ſtep he took was ſubjecting themſelves to the fame 
| prudent, and even neceſſary. Had or greater inconveniencies than 
be ſuffered the progreſs of the Che- thoſe to which he would have 
valier de Muy, on the Dymel ; had been himſelf liable, had he in de- 
he permitted him to ſtrengthen his fending Heſſe ſuffered them to oc- 
poſts upon that river, his communi- cupy thoſe critical poſts on the 
cation with Weſtphalia had been ine- Dymel. He knew farther, that it 
vitably cut off, and of courſe his would prove extremely dangerous 
ſphere of ſubſiſtence greatly ſtreigh- for them to hazard themſelves: be- 
tened. It would have had a worſe yond Gottingen; and that it would 
effect. For he muſt have entirely be more difficult for the French 
loft the command of the Weſer, army to ſupport themſelves in that 
without which he could not have advanced poſt, than for him to annoy 
ſtood his ground a moment; and he them there. BON 
would on that loſs have found him- It is poſſible that reaſons ſome- 
| ſelf compelled to retire into the heart what like the foregoing, together 
of Hanover, where he muſt neceſſari- with others probab iy far more co 
Iy be ſtreightened in his winter canton- gent, might have determined that 
ments, and where a blowof any conſe- great commander to this conduct. 
quence muſt be deciſive againſt him. But whilſt he ſecured that middle 
He therefore fought the battle communication, and acted upon the 
of Warbourg though he loſt all defenſi ve plan, the troops were not 
Heſſe by his victory; and he would idle; his detachments acted in many 
not quit his poſts on the Dymel, parts with ſpirit and effect. But we 
though he ſaw Gottingen and Mun- muſt defer for a while the narrative 
den in the hands of the French. of theſe actions, being called from 
He was not to be frighted from his this part of the theatre to the 
ſteady and well choſen plan, by eaſtern parts of Germany, where a- 
vain rumours or threatening ap- bout this time ſcenes of greater eclat 
pearances. He was by no means were opened. 1 
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in Sila. 
| defeated near Lignits. 
\ felled to rdife it. 


* the Preſent "War. * 
EN IT CHAP. © Ba 
la, blocks 170 Lebe Ruſſians enter 1 


8 Ir * Pruſſia om Saxony to Lignitz. 7. 
| my oh 52 K Ruſhans paſs the Oder. Plan. of M. Daun. 
Daus forms the blockade of Schaueidnitæ. Com- 


Action between. General Hulſen and the army of the 


3 57 the 
undion of the Auſtrian armies. 


Laudahn 


empire. e er, e the t of Pr . to 5 n 7 


8 


ROM 8 Dt the King 
of Pruſſia found himſelf com- 
to raiſe the ſiege of Dreſden, 


it was evident that he could have no 


dhe cam 


nid to e 


16 


- to give 


hope nl . in Saxony to any 
good pu 7 The buſy part of 
* on faſt. ” Thou h 


Prince bY, had obliged Laudohn 


to retire from Breſlaw ; that gene- 


ral, able, and lately victorious, was 
ſtill formidable ; fo kept Neiſſe 
and Schweidnitz blocked up; and 
waited: to effect a junction with 
the Ruſſians, by which he pro- 
the final blow to 

king s Sileſia. The i 
Ruffians bad now actually arrived 


n dhe frontier parts of that province, 
duc wanted but a very few days 


Kay march to compleat that fatal 


| and long dreaded junction. At the 


. ume time another body of Ruſſians 
d with a third in its front (the actual 


ted into Pomerania; lai 


Had penetra 


all the defenceleſs parts under con- 


tribution; and threatened the ſiege 
of Colberg. The Swediſh army, 
Lof 22,000 men, com- 
menced alſo, tho with leſs vigour, 
{their operations. In all that country 


tbe King of Pruſſia had not $000 


men to.oppoſe them. 


rapid and ſudden movements to op- 
ſe ſo many combinations. On 
the fide of Sileſia the danger ſeem- 
od ma. Aan ie _ accordingly 
e marched to its relief; 
advanced near two hun- a) uly. 
dred miles, and le 3 Daun, 
who had conſiderably the ſtart, far 
behind him. This march would 
have been thoug ht an aſtoniſh hong 
exploit in a —_ at the h 
of a ſmall and diſencumbered 
corps : but that a numerous army, 
clogged with its artillery, with a- 
bove two thouſand waggons, ſhould 
in that time traverſe Rh a ſpace, 
thould paſs the Elbe, the Spree, 
the Neiſſe, the Queils, and the 
Bober, five conſiderable rivers ;- that 
they ſhould effect all this, with one 
army of the enemy - on one fide 
of its flanks, another behind, and 


poſition of the Auſtrians in Lu- 
ſatia) was an action reſerved for, and 
only to be expected from the King of 
Pruſſia. The attempt itſelf could 
have been juſtified only by neceſſity; 
and the neceſſity was urgent. The 
Ruilians a pproached. M. Daun fol- 
lowed —— Sileſia; and the 


In theſe circumſtances a plan of king could hardly promiſe himſelf 


mere defence would have proved 
altogether without effect. The 


King of Pruſſia had but two armies ; fortune with General Laudohn, 


ſucceſs, but from a march of ſuch ra- 
pidity, as might enable him to try his 
fore 


and it was neceſſary that one of the triple junction he apprehended 
had made his enemies irreſiſtible. 
But 


- * ſhould make the _ 
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4 ö 1760. . 
But notwithſtanding the hopes 
conceived from this march, before 
the king could come to an action 


75 oF 2 1. * en F q 1 


three bodies of Auſtrians had joined, 


Laudohn's, Daun's, and Lacy's ; 


and extending themſelves along the 


Katſbach, a river which falls into 
the Oder, occupied all the ground 
from Parchwitz to Coſſenda 
ſpace of little leſs than thirty Eng- 
Iſh miles. But in this extent, their 
poſts were every where ſtrong, * | 
e 


king's camp was at Lignitz. It was 


au, a 


their communications eaſy. 


in vain that for ſeveral days he at- 
tempted, by various devices, to de- 
tach one body of the enemy from 


the reſt, or to turn their flanks and 


attack them at diſad vantage. The 


nature of the ground or the ſkill of 
the oppoſite generals always diſap- 


pointed him. 5 | 
At length M. Daun took himſelf 


the offenſive party. The advan- 


tage of his ſituation, and the ſu- 


periority of his numbers, prevailed 
over his cautious nature to riſque an 


attack. It was therefore reſolved, 


after the ſituation of Lignitz had 
been well reconnoitred, 


| | cireum- 
ſtances maturely weighed, and the 
deſign communicated to the other 


Pruſſia in his camp, with the united 
ſtrength of the three armies. To 
enſure ſucceſs beyond a doubt, it was 


determined that this attempt ſhould 


be made by ſurprize, and therefore in 


the night. M. Daun remembered 
the bad guard which had been kept 
by the Pruſſians; and the advantage, 
which in the year 1758 he derived 


from a night attack at the battle of 


Hohkirchen. wy 


In conſequence of this plan the 
Whole army, as ſoon as it thould 


begin to grow dark, was to march 
from their ſeveral poſts to ſuch ſitu- 


_ ations as were marked out for each 
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3 to attempt the King of 


motion they make diſeloſes their 


deſerters. 


could perceiye at à diſtance therifing | 


army of 24,000 men, under Count 
Czernichew, had thrown bridges o- 


ver the Oder, at a place called Au- 


ras, and that they were to paſs the- 
river on that very day. He ſuſpect- 
ed alſo, that the enemy had formed 


the deſign of a general attack. Troops 
which have been a long time op- 


poſed to each other can reciprocally 
gueſs at each other's deſigns; the 
method uſed by the enemies ge- 
nerals grows familiar, and the leaſt 


deſigns. 1 
This is the account the Pruſſians 
gave of the means by which they _ 
came to a knowledge of M. Daun's 
projects. The Auftrians attributed 
this diſcovery, not to the Pruſſian ſa- 
gacity, but to intelligence given by 
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Wierer the means were by life to the whole, he alone was to 
Vvhbich che King of Pruſſia became rectify a thouſand faults, and to ſup- 
= ſuſpicious of this deſign, it is cer- ply a thouſand deficiencies. os 
da, that he took the moſt carly, The poſt. which he choſe, was 
the moſt vigorous, and the moſt ſuch, as whilſt it ſtopped the progreſs 
effective [meaſures to defeat it. He of Laudohn in front, if Daun ſhould 
thoroughly ſenfible of the danger attempt his rear, would from the 
he ran of being ſurrounded, if nature of the ground lay him under 
he continued in his poſt at Lig- great difficulties, This rear he fur- 
-nitz ; out of that very defign, ther ſtrengthened with ſeveral bat- 
which was calculated for his ruin, teries. As ſoon as his army was 
- his. genius. drew a new means of drawn up, he divided it, leaving his 
 fafety. He faw at a glance, that right on the ground, where it had 
the plan which the enemy had been formed to obſerve Marſhal Daun 
- formed to. ſurround him, at the and to maintain that poſt ;  whilft 
fame time, neceſſarily divided their with his left he turned in order to 
own armies. And this diviſion was fall upon the corps under Laudohn. 
the great object he had purſued ſo No diſpoſitions could have been made © 
Jong, and thro' ſuch diſcouraging with a more perfect ſkill. 5 
; diſappointments. His only buſineis Meantime Laudohn was advancing 
Was to prevent their reuniting in a faſt to the ſnare which had been laid 
general attack upon his quarters. for him. Already he had paſſed the 
2 Therefore in the yery evening calcu-- Katſbach, and was moving towards 
hated for the attempt on his camp, he Lignitz, full of the hopes of no 
- quitted it with as much privacy as ſmall ſhare in the glory of giving the 
the enemy had propoſed to attack it, final blow to the King of Pruſſia, 
marched and took an advantageous and had advanced as far as the vil- 
- poſton the way through which Lau- lage of Pſaffendorf, when by three 
dohn was to. paſs. _ in the morning, the day-light began to 
And now the deciſive hour ap- dawn; * fog that had covered 
proached, in which he was to put all the adjoining grounds ſuddenly 
to. the rique as great a ſtake as had cleared up, and like the opening of 
been play d for fince the begin- a great ſcene diſcloſed at once the 
ning of the war. No vulgar ad- whole Pruſſian army, regularly em- 
vantage would ſuffice in his fitua- battled, advantageouſly poſted, fur- 
tion, and that very ſituation in niſhed with a dreadful and well- 
_ ſome ſort diſabled him from attain- placed artillery. | 
ing a great one. After four bloody He was now come thA 
” campaigns» and the viciſſitudes of a full upon his enemy. It *5*? Aug. 
ſucceſs in all its changes exhauſting, was impoſſible to recede ; the ſur- 
his old corps was nearly annihilated. prize he intended was turned upon 
© Thoſe who tucceeded to their places, himſelf. But | this able general, 
had ſcarcely ſeen the brilliant times though ſurprized, was not diſor- 
of the "king's fortune; and they in- dered. The beſt diſpofitions were 
- herited neither the ſevere diſcipline, made that the time would admit; a 
nor the undaunted ſpirit of the firſt ſharp and obſtinate combat begann 
- companions of his hopes; they were which continued without giving way 
new to ſervice, yet diſpirited with on either fide, until fix. The King 
- defeats. The king himſelf gave h MW 
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1760. The Hiſtory of the Preſent War. 1666 
of Pruſſia exerted himſelf with in- 


credible diligence to preſerve an uni- 


colours were taken. On the fide of \ \ 

the conquerors, five hundred were 

form ſtrength in every part of his „ 
line, and hazarded bis own life 


killed, and 1200 wounded. : > 
| With regard to Sileſia, the victory be 

with a daring, which nothing but 

his ſituation could excuſe from te- 


near Lignitz produced ſome moſt 
immediate, and moſt uſeful effects. 
Although M. Daun, not diſpirited 
with his late miſad venture, and only 
ſollicitous to repair his loſs, had 
detached a ſtrong corps under 
Prince Lowenſtein, and Gen. Beck _ _— 
to ſtrenghthen the Ruſſians and en- 
courage them to advance, Count 

Czernichew was ſo intimidated with 
the late defeat of the Auſtrians, 

that he repaſſed the Oder by the 
fame bridges on which he had lately - 


merity. His cloaths were ſhot 
through in ſeveral places, his horſe 
was killed under him. Burt all theſe 
troubles and dangers were fully 
compenſated by the efforts of his 
troops, who maintained fo ſteady a 
fire, and puſhed the Auftrians with 
fo much ardour, that they at laſt 
gave ground, and retreated with 
precipitation, though not without 
ſome order, towards the Katſbach. 


4 ö The king purſued them to this 


river, and no further. His advan- 
tage as it was gained by the moſt 
vigorous ſteps, ſo bounds were ſet 
to the ardour of improving it with 
the moſt guarded caution. He 
_ feared if he purſued his ſucceſs too 
far, it might disjoin the part of the 
army engaged from that which 

he had left to obſerve M. Daun; 
and perhaps give that general 
nan opportunity of taking a ſevere 

revenge on the right, for the ſuc- 

ceſſes of the left. Notwithſtanding 
this reſerve of the king, (a reſerve, 
the want of which was formerly the 
only failing in his military charac- 
ter, but which his misfortunes had 
now perfectly taught him, ) notwith- 
ſtanding, I ſay he did not puſh his 
good fortune againſt Baron Laudohn 
to the utmoſt, the victory was com- 
pleat, glorious, and adorned with all 


the trophies: By their own confeſ- 


ſion, the Auſtrians loſt upwards of 
6000 men, killed, wounded and pri- 
ſoners. The Pruflians made it a- 
mount, and not without probability, 
to 10,000. Among the priſoners, 
were two generals, and 84. officers ; 
82 pieces of cannon and 23 pair of 


but on the other 
was not able entirely to drive hun 
out of that province. The Auſtrians 
even after their defeat, far ſuperior 


croſſed it. | 3 

Thus one great end of the King - 
of Pruſſia's march was obtained. He 
prevented the dreaded junction of 
thoſe two powers. In the other 
part of his deſign, he did not fo 
perfectly ſucceed. M. Daun fince 
the action of Pſaffendorf, could in- 
deed make no progreſs in Sileha ; 
and, .the king 


to the king, had been belides 
largely reinforced. The empreſs - 
exerted all her power, to remove 


the ill effect this late check migignt 


have had on the reputation of her 
arms ; at the ſame time LOG ſhe 
augmented her troops, ſhe com- 
forted and encouraged Baron Lau- 
dohn, and by a very generous and 


| Frocious letter let him fee, that. 
| 


e was not a fovereign, in whoſe 


mind a late misfortune cancels the ; 
memory of paſt ſervices: In the 


praiſes which this letter beſtowed on 


Laudohn, ſeveral were of opinion, . 


was couched an indirect cenſure on 
the conduct of Count Daun, the 
ſlowneſs of whoſe temper ſo ill 

agreed 


J We Hiſtory of the Preſent. War. 
| bition, and with - theſe great hopes, 
which the number of her forces, 


encouraged her to entertain. 
T be king after this victory joined 
his brother Prince Henry at New- 

narcke. One part of that prince's 
my under Gen. Goltze had paſſed 
the Oder to obſerve the Ruſſians, 
who fince the repaſling that river, 
Teemed to direct their motions north- 
ward. The king being ſtrengthened 
by this junction, and having his 
communication with Breflaw clear, 
"marched againſt Daun, who had 
begun to form the blockade of 
Schweidnitz, fell upon a corps under 
Gen. Beck; made two battalions of 


and the ſtrength of her alliance had 


- Croats prifoners, ' diſperſed ſeveral 
ſquadrons, and by this lively affair 


'obliged the enemy's grand army to 


"raiſe the blockade, and by a pre- 

Epitate retreat, to take refuge in the 
mountains of Landſhut. 
- * Whilſt his majeſty was thus ex- 

erting the moft heroic efforts in de- 


fence of Sileſia ; Gen. Hulſen, who 


” commanded for him in Saxony, ſe- 


1760. 
cour, that body muſt inevitably pe- 
riſh: He therefore in this exigency, 
gave orders to his cavalry to make 
a circuit round an height; and to 
charge if poſſible the enemies flank. 
This order was executed with the 
utmoſt promptitude and ſpirit. The 
Imperialiſts were charged on their 
flank ; their battalions and horſe 
were thrown upon one another in 
confuſion, and 41 officers and 1200 
men were made priſoners. The 
loſs of the Pruſſians was inconfide- 
rable. Gen. Hulſen by this ad- 
vantage, was enabled to encamp 


under Torgau, while he retreated 


through an apprehenſion, as the 
grand army of the Imperialiſts was 
coming up, that he might be cut 


off from his communication with 


the Elbe. This retreat made the 
Auſtrians magnify the affair into a 
victory on their ſide; but the cir- 
cumſtances render the Pruſſian ac- 


count much more probable. 


Fortune ſeemed once more to 


have ſmiled, after a long interval of 


gloom on the King of Pruſſia's af- 
fairs; and the reputation of his 
arms began to revive. But the vic- 


*conded his endeavours in that quar- 
ter with uncommon bravery and 
fucceſa. The atmy of the empire 
had formed à deſign of cutting him 
Sf from Torgau. To fruſtrate their 
intentions, that general quitted his 
camp at Meiſſen, and marched to 
by - Strehla The enemy divided into 
two bodies; one attacked an advan- 
Ted poſt about 'a cannon ſhot from 
© hits camp upon every fide, with the 
= * greateſt fury from day break to fix 
3 in the morning, whilft ano- 
I's © 204V8- ther corps was fo placed 
as to keep his camp in awe, and to 
| | prevent his attempting any thing 
Bi for the relief of the advanced poſt. 
Sen. Hulſen faw that unleſs he could 
11 "ſpeedily do ſomething for its ſuc- 


tories he obtained, though glorious, 
were decifive of little more than 
the field upon which they were 
fought. They were far from ha- 
ing lowered the power of the 
enemy to an equality with his. 
And the movements he made to 
gain thoſe advantages, and to pro- 
tect one part of his dominions ne- 
ceſſarily expoſed the reſt. The 
enemy was able to detach without 
end; and whilſt bodies of Ruſſians 
traverſed the Lower Sileſia, ſeveral 
corps of Auſtrians ſcoured Lufatia ; 
and thus together they broke off all 
regular communication between the 
king's army and his hereditary do- 
minions, and of courſe between — 
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and his general Hulſen, who with. 
very unequal forces was ftruggling 


to ſecure Saxony; a country in 


which there are towns indeed forti- 


fied ; but fortified for the greater 


part in ſuch a manner, as to be little 


more than ſnares for increaſing the 


number of priſoners, by betraying 


| defenceleſs garriſons into the hands 
of an enemy ſuperior in the field. 
In this ſituation, the king is ſaid 


to have wrote a letter to the cele- 


brated (1) Marq. d'Argens, very 
pathetick, and very deſcriptive 0 
bis condition, and of his frame of 
mind under thoſe preſſures. This let- 
ter is ſaid to have been intercepted by 
a Ruſſian detachment, and induſtri- 
ouſly ſpread about in order to diſ- 

irit his friends. On that account 
—— have ſuſpected its authenticity. 
But the letter is ſurely highly con- 
ſonant to his circumſtances, and 
ſufficiently agreeable to his general 
manner of writing: ſo that we do 
not think ourſelves diſpenſed with 
inſerting it in this place. 


the affair of the 15th of Auguſt 
would have decided a campaign. At 
preſent that action is no more than 
a ſcratch; a great battle muſt deter- 
mine our fate. We ſhall have one, 
according to all appearances, very 
ſoon, and then, if the event is fa- 
vourable to us, we may rejoice. It 
required many ſtratagems and much 
addreſs to bring things to this paſs. 
Don't talk to me of danger ; the laſt 
action coſt me only a ſuit of cloaths 
and a horſe. ' This is buying victory 
very cheap. | 
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I have not had the letter which 


you mention. We are in a manner 
blocked up, in regard to corre- 
ſpondence, by the Ruſſians on one 


ſide the Oder, and by the Auſtrians 
on the other. 


neceſſary to clear the way for Coc- 
ceit (2); I hope that he will deliver 


vou my letter; I never was, in the : 
courſe of my life, in a more embar- 


raſſing ſituation than in this cam- 
paign. Believe | me, nothing leſs 


than a miracle is ſtill neceſſary to 


extricate me from the difficulties 
that I foreſee. 
do my duty when occaſion offers, 
but, my dear marquis, always re- 
member that I pretend not to com- 
mand fortune, and that I am o- 
bliged, in my projects, to leave too 
much to chance, for want of being 
able to form any more ſolid. 


have the labours of a Hercules to 


undergo, at a time of life when 


my ſtrength fails me, my infirmities 


increaſe, and, to ſpeak the truth, 


when hope, the only conſolation of 


the unhappy, begins to deſert me. 
« Formerly, my dear marquis, 


You are not ſufficiently acquainted 
with the circumſtances of affairs to 
have a clear idea of all the dan- 
gers which threaten the ſtate; I 
know, but conceal them; I kee 
all my fears to myſelf, and only 
communicate to the public my hopes, 
or the little good news that I can 
acquaint them with. If. the blow 
that I meditate ſucceeds, then, m 
dear marquis, it will be time enou 

to expreſs our joy: but till then, 2 


us not flatter ourſelves, for ſear ſome 


unexpected bad news ſhould deject 


us too much. 


(1) Author of the Jewiſh Spy, &c. and now reſident at Berlin. _ 
(2) The aid-de-camp, who was charged with this letter, and ho came to- 


England with the news of the above mentioned action: In our paper 
tranſlated Stage Coach, from the ſimilitude, probably, of the word Coe 


8, It is 
cher... 
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A ſmall ſkirmiſh was 


I ſhall certainly 


— 
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Ilia here the life of a military 

monk. I have much to think of 
about my affairs, and the reft of my 


time I devote to literature, which 


ment, in the boſom of philoſophy, 


is my conſolation, as it was of the 
conſul, the father. of his country 
and of 
ſhall ſurvive this war, but I am de- 
termined, in caſe it ſhould happen, 
to paſs the reſt of my days in retire- 


and friendſhip. a 

When our correſpondence ſhall 
be more open, you ll oblige me by 
writing more uently. I know 
not where we ſhall have our winter- 
quarters. My houſes at Breflaw 


oY 


eloquence. ' I know not if 1 


is fafe, it will be a treat to receive - 
you there. r 8. 


Well, my dear marquis, what 


is become of the peace with 
France? Your nation, you ſee, is 
more blind, than you imagined. 
Thoſe fools loſe Canada, and Pon- 
dicherry, to pleaſe the queen and 
the Czarina. Heaven grant that 


Prince Ferdinand may well reward 


them for their zeal. The officers, 


innocent of theſe evils, and the ſol- 


diers, will be made the victims, and 


the illuſtrious offenders will ſuffer. 


nothing. : - | 
Theſe are the ſubjects which 
offer themſelves to me. I was in 
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a writing vein, but I ſee that I muſt 
conclude, left I ſhould tire you and 
neglect my own buſineſs. Adieu, 
my deareſt marguis, ——— I em- 
brace you, tc. F | | 


were deſtroyed by the bombard- 
ment. Our enemies envy us every 
thing, even day-light and the air 
that we breathe. They muft how- 
ever leave us ſome place, and if it 
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Situation of the French and Engliſh armies. Hereditary Prince ſurpriſes a 
body of French in Zierenberg. Gen. Bulow takes Marpurg. Defeated by 
Monſ: Stainville. Gen. Wangenheim paſſes and is obli 7 to repaſs the 

 Weſer. French retire from Mulbauſen to Caſſel. Hereditary Prince 

. marches to the Rhine, paſſes that river. Cleves taken. Weſel-befieged. 

. * Engliſh expedition. IH. Caftries forms an army on the Rhine. Battle of 

;- Campen. Allies defeated. Hereditary Prince repaſſes the Rhine. Siege 

= of Weſel raiſed. Death and eulogium of George the II. Acceſſion of 
© ©, George HI. and his reſolution of ſupporting his Allies. 
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VII leave the King of Pruſſia progreſs into Hanover. Aſter they 
Vds theſe thoughts, in order had ſecured that place with a ſtrong 
to return to the armies on the Weſer. pre, the grand army of M. 
Pr. Ferdinand was not miſtaken, in Broglio moved towards the reſerve 
imagining that ge would which had been defeated, and pitch- 
proße the utmoſt bound of the French ed his camp at Dierenberg, a place 
5 | 7 within 


"+ To authenticate the above it may be proper to add 1. That this letter 


© copy here printed was ſent to the tranſlator by a friend at Madgebourg be- 
_ longing to the court. FEE | 1 


2 


was ſhown-at Bath and London by M. Cocceii himſelf. And 2. That the N 
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who ever ſince the battle continued 


to occupy Warbourg, the Dymel 
running between the two Armies. 
In this ſituation oe continued for a- 
following morning. Not withſtand- 


bout a month. 
The Hereditary Prince, who: was 
ever in motion, 
hovering now on one fide, now on 
the other of the French camp, in 
one of his excurſions had perceived 
that the French, according to their 
ufual negligence, were not very 
exact in their out-poſts and pa- 
frols. He had aiſo received intel- 
ligence, that they had thrown a corps 
of horte and foot, conſiſting of ſome- 


thing more than two thouſand men, 


into the town of Zierenberg, a 
Place ſurrounded with ſome ge 
walls. 

From theſe lights, he reſolyed 
upon the ſurprize of this body, and 
accordingly - made | his diſpoſitions 
tor this bold attempt, in the man- 
ner following; firſt, he ordered a 
body of his light troops to turn 
the town of Zierenberg, and to 
take poſt between it and Darien- 
berg, in order to intercept any 
that ſhould attempt paſſing to the 
camp of the enemy. 
poſted at proper diſtances eight 
ſquadrons of dragoons, two batta- 
lions of grenadiers, and one regi- 
ment of foot, on the road between 


his own camp and the place which 


vas to be attacked, with a view to 
cover his retreat, in caſe he ſhould 
be repulſed and purſued. With the 
reſt of his foot, conſiſting for the 
greater part of Engliſh, he marched 
with the utmoſt caution and Wie 
towards the town. 
th Sept. When they had art 


ved within two miles, 
three bodies, 


yo” + divided into 
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within a ſmiill diſtance of the allies, 


and continually 


or confuſion. 


which took three different couts; by. 
which the place 'was compleatly 
ſurrounded. At eight in the evening, 
they ſet out from Warbourg, and 
came before this place at two the 


ing the precautions taken, the 
trampling of the troops over the 
gardens gave the alarm to 4 guard 


of the enemies dragoons, who im- 


mediately began to fire. Strict or- 
ders had been given to proceed with 
as little alarm as poſhble, and to' 
reſerve their fire; and ſuch was 
the deliberate coura e, ſuch the 
perfect diſcipline of the Englith 
grenadiers, that they - ſuſtained this 
fire, puthed on with bayonets, 
drove back the enemies piquets, 
killed the guard at the gate, and 
entered the town along with the fu- 
gitives, without the leaſt noiſe, bury, 
Never was fu rigs 
more compleat. 

The column of the Englift gre- 
nadiers having: forced the gate, 
advanced r ah Fe with their daß 

onets fixed, and without fiting a muſ- 
quet, by the two ſtreets that led to the 
ehurch- yard, (which being the only 


N * part of the town, ſerved the 
Next he 


rench as a place of arms,) i 
or taking a great number of tho 

who ran from the houſes towards 
this rendezvous; and thus they ad- 
vanced with: the greateſt order and 
the moſt profound filence, until the 


reached the chureh- yard. The night 


night was ſo dark that they formed 
by the fide of the French, wha for a 


- while took them to be their own-pic- 
quets that had aſſembled; but they 


were ſoon undeceived ; a fierce en- 


counter with bayonets enſued, in 
which the French were Wicky 20 5 


liged to give way. 
"TM nn of The enemiesdre- 
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Some endeaneed to-fly to the gate 


| that 1 to their camp; but they 


found it occupied by 400 | grenadiers, 
who drove them 3 with their bay- 
onsts ; forced from hence, they fled 
to another gate; there they were 
repulſed with a ſharp fire of ſmall 
arms. Then they were compelled to 
ſeparate.; and. flying at random as 
fortune and the night directed, made 
their eſcape at the ſeyeral breaches of 
the wall. The prince was maſter of 
the place in about an hour; but the 
nearneſs. of the French camp and the 


approach of day preyented as long a 


cofitinuence in the place as he wiſhed 
for reaping the full fruits of his vic- 
tory 3 therefore about three oclock 
be began his retreat, carrying off 2 
Pieces of cannon, 36 officers, and 


between 4 and 500 private men. 
The flau 
conſider The prince reached 


er of the enemy was 


his camp * the :leaft moletter 
tion in his actreat. 


H we conſider the, difficulty. of 


this. attempt, very few. have been 
bolder ; if we examine the dif- 
poſitions, none cend he conducted 
with greater wiſdom; if we attend 
ta the behaviaur of the treeps, 
we'fhall no Where find an example 
of more enn obedience, difcipline 
and courage To attack ſo large 
a body of 'the enemy, ſo ftrongly 


ther. Hand. camp, to march ſo far 
in that critical ſituation, and in a 
wery dark night, to divide into ſo 
many parts, pet te act with fo 
much order and fo entire a concert, 
-was certainly an Exploit of the very 
rſt rank and thongh not of any 
eat importance in its conſequences. 


. ſo admirable in its conduct and 


execution, that it Well deſer ves to be 
told at the length we have given it. 
This — — to the reputa- 
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tion of the Britiſh ſoldiers. as troops, 
and no leſs to their honour as men, by 


the humanity they ſhewed to their 
priſoners, and the generous ſentiments. 
of the common fort wich regard to 
money; as there were ſeveral noble 
inſtances that night of their refuſing 
to take any thing from their prĩſoners, 
who had offered them their purſes. 


They loſt but ten men. 


From this time the operations of 
the two armies, which for a time 
ſeemed to languiſh, were renewed 
with freſh vigour. Prince Fer- 
dinand perceived, that whilſt the 
French communication with the 
Rhine and with Frankfort on the 
Maine continued open, it muſt prove 
to little purpoſe to attempt any thing 


either for the relief of Gottingen 


or Caſſel. Their progreſs indeed 
into Hanover had been checked; 

but whilſt ever they continued in 
ſo advanced a poſition, it was evi- 
dently impoſſible to prevent their 
making very ruinous inroads into 
that country. To force them to a 
battle againſt their inclination, would 
be difficult, and the attempt itſelf 
dangerous. There remained but one 
method, Which was to make fre- 
guent and ſtrong detachments into 
the ſouthern parts of Heſſe and Wet- 
teravia, and thus render precarious 
the French communication with the 


poſted, within a- lutle league of Rhine and Maine, from whence they 


drew the greateſt part of their. up- 
plies of al kinds. OY 

With this intention, he detached 
General Bulow at the head of a 
ftrong corps, who puſhed forward 
toward Marpurg, furprized the town, - 
deſtroyed the French ovens, with ſe- 
veral hundred waggons of flour, and 
carried off a eonhderable quantity of 4 
cloathing and /-jailitary l | 


the mean time, his fight troops Grup | 
ed the country in ſuch a manner 
as 
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of the expedition in breaking the 


as for a while anſwered the 


French comunication with Frankfort. 
Proceeding on this plan he made a 
further movement towards Fran- 
kenau, which, at length, neceſſitat- 


ed the French general Stainville, who 


commanded in thoſe parts, to quit his 
poſition, and endeavour to ſtop 


the progreſs of this detachment. 


He came up with their 
rear as they were pal- 
ſing the river Orche, and falling 
upon them at this difadvantage 
with ſuperior numbers and great 
fury, he entirely routed the rear ; 
and took fome men and a very great 
number of horſes; ; 
It was to be apprehended that he 
might have purſued this advantage, 
to the entire ruin of M. Bulow's de- 
tachment; if the Hereditary Prince 
by a forced march of five German 
miles had not arrived time enough 
to ſupport him. On the priace's 
arrival M. Stainville fell back, and 
took poſſeſſion of a ſtrong poſt in 
which it was in yain to attack him. 
Wbilſt theſe meaſures were tak- 
ing with mixed ſucceſs for diſquiet- 
ing the French, and interrupting 
their communication to the ſouth- 
ward of their quarters, like move- 
ments were made-to the- northward, 
to: oblige them, if poſſible, to relin- 
quiſh their hold on Gottingen. But 
General Wangenheim, who with 
that deſign had crofſed the Weler, 
and in the beginning had proceeded 
with no ſmall expectations; but at 
length he received a ſevere 
check, which forced him 


13 Sept. 


19. Sept. 


detachments anſwered ſa well the 
end of har the French, that 


on the 20th they retired from Im- 
menhauſen, and fell hack upon Caſ- 


redoubts. 
ſeſſion a number of boats, by which 


delay or oppoſition directly 
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fel. Where they began to entrench 
themſelves. Prince Ferdinand followed, 
them cloſe ; and the better: to obſerve, 
their motions, bxed his quarters as 
near as he could to thoſe of the enemy. 
But whilſt the grand armies thus 
watched each other, the Eyes of 
Europe were drawn to a different 
2 by a movement equally a- 
ſtoniſning for its rapidity and myſte- 
rious for its deſign. The Heredi- 
tary Prince of Brunſwick, whom we 
have ſeen but a few. days before in 
the furtheſt part of Heſſe, ſuddenly 
appeared on the frontiers of the 
United Provinces, with an army of 
twenty battalions and ten ſquadrons, 
One detachment of his troops which 
had proeeeded on the fide of Duſſel- 
dorp, paſſes the Rhine above Roe- 
root; another which had masched 
through Munſter, paſſes it nearly 
about the fame. time, but a great 
diſtance below, at Rhees; theſe 


two detachments move to meet 


each other, and as they 'proceed, 
ſeize all the French pats ae the 
Rhine; the enemy's guards are 
every where taken ar abandon their 
This puts into their poſ- 


they are enabled to tranſport all 
the reſt of the troops which are in- 
tended to act upon the leſt af the 
Rhine. Then they proceed without 
to Cleves; the garriſon 34 Ock. 


talces reſuge in the caltte,- Which is | 
vigorouſly attacked, and in three 


days ſurrenders 500 men priſoners 
of war. 


to Weſel, and battered the place 
with ſo much fury, that the reduc- 
tion of it appeared certain; and with 
it the entire poſſeſſion af the Lower 
Rhine almoſt from Puſſaldorp to 


Cle ves. 
by Af The 


| Whilft this was performed 
| by one body, another had laid figge 
to repaſs the river with forme pre- 
cipitation. However theſe frequent 


be ſecrecy; and the rapidity of 
the march, together with the vigour 
of the ſubſequent operations, were 
duch as might be expected from the 
character of the Hereditary Prince; 
but on what deſign this rapid march 
was made, and chale vigorous ſteps ta- 
ken at that particular time, gave room 
for a great deal of reaſoning. During 
x good part of the ſummer, very great 
preparations had been made in Eng- 
land for a conjunct expedition; a 
powerful fleet was in readineſs; and 
they bad embarked a large train of 
field and battering artillery, a con- 
fiderable body of foot, and a regi- 
ment of light horſe. © * —— 


As this armament was ſuppoſed 
in readineſs to fail about the time of 
the Hereditary Prince's march to the 
Rhine, conjecture united theſe two 
deſigns together, and ſuppoſed the 
Reet at Portſmouth and the army in 
MWeſtphalia, were to act on the fame 
plan. On this ſuppoſition it was 
judged that the ſtorm would proba- 

_ bly fall on the Auſtrian Netherlands; 
and that Oſtend, which the Em- 
preſs ſo unpolitically for herſelf, and 
ſo ungratefully to her former friends, 
Had given into the hands of France, 
Would be the firſt object of thoſe 
forces which were to unite from ſuch 
This deſign of the expedition 
from Portſmouth has, we under- 
Rand, been formally diſavowed. 
Whether in ſtrictneſs, not being a 

. Principal in the war, with her im- 
perial majeſty,” England ought to 
have made ſuch an attempt, though 


- 


-garriſon; we--ſhall not take upon 


"aid of ſuch "conſiderations, it is evi- 


dent there were ſufficient objections 


toit from the fide of mere prudence. 
| Almoſt inſuperable difficulties oc- 
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In theſe circumſtances 3 


Oſtend was defended by a French 


Vs to determine; but without the 
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curred in ſuch à ſcheme; and it 
would ſcarcely appear to moſt men 
adviſeable to add a Flemiſh to our 

But we think it poſſible to give 
ſome reaſonable account of the ex- 
pedition of the "Hereditary Prince, 
independent of any connection with 
the Britiſh armament. For a conſt- 
derable time the French had ſeemed. 
reſolved to reſume their former plan 
of an army on the Lower Rhine ; 
ſuch motions were made as ſtrongly 
indicated that this deſign would ſhort- 
ly be put in execution; and the 
allied army had every thing to fear 


from it. For as the French were 


checked from proceeding to the 
complete conqueſt of the eleCtorate 
by the allied army on the Dymel, 
it this army ſhould itſelf be ſo check- 
ed, by one of the enemy advancing 
from the Lower Rhine, there would 
be then nothing to hinder M. Broglio 
from ſending forward fo ſtrong a re- 
ſerve as might finally reduce Hanover. 


a very deciſive victory could poſſibly 


ſave the allied army, thus ſurround- 


ed and deprived of its ſubſiſtence, 


from periſhing in the moſt miſerable, 


or ſurrendering in the moſt ſnameful 
PWW 
There was one ſtep only which 


might with certainty prevent this 


deſign, and even in ſome meaſure 
turn it upon the enemy; the tak- 


ing Cleves and Wefel into the 


hands of the allies. This would 
not only defeat the ſcheme of the 
French for acting on the Lower 
Rhine, but greatly embarraſs their 
operations in every other quar- 
ter. Even the attempt, though 
it ſhould not be attempted with 
ſucceſs, would neceffarily draw the 


attention of the French that way, and 


thus ſave Hanover at leaſt for one 
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campaign. 


ſame time been intended for ſome 
part of the coaſt of France, or had 
England politically kept up ſuch a 
rumour, when ſhe had in reality 
a more remote object for her ar- 
mament; in either of theſe caſes it 
would undoubtedly have co-operat- 
ed with the Hereditary Prince's de- 
ſigns, by detaining a greater body 
of the French troops at home to 
defend their own coaſts. 

Wie do not pretend to penetrate 
into all the motives. But it is evi- 
dent, that in the German enter- 


priſe every thing depended on the 


The 


celerity of the operations. 


ſiege of Weſel was carried on with 


great vigour, by that part of the 
prince's army which was on the 
right of the Rhine, whilſt the 
prince covered it on the left. But 
before the enemy could diſturb 
him, nature declared againſt his 
ſucceſs by the fall of immenſe rains, 
which ſwelled the Rhine and Lippe 


to ſuch a degree as greatly inter- 


having rendered the roads of Weſt- 
phalia impaſſable, and therefore 
prevented the arrival of theſe rein- 
forcements which were intended to 
puſh the ſiege with the greater ef- 
tet. Theſe rains alſo made it 
very difficult for the prince to pre- 
ſerve his communication with the 
beſiegers, which however he made 
a ſhift to keep open by one bridge 


above and another below the town. 


In the mean time, the French 


with all the expedition they could 


uſe, had collected an army under M. 
de Caſtries of thirty battalions and 
thirty- eight ſquadrons, partly from 
the great army in Heſſe, partly 


from the Low Countries. This body 


| advanced as far as Rheinberg, and 
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zign. This alone had been a 
fufficiefit reaſon for the march. But 
had. the Britiſh armament at the 


ately 
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after a ſtrenuous reſiſtance drove out 
a detachment of the allies which 
had been ed there. From thence 
they marched by their left, and en- 
camped behind the convent of 
Campen. The Hereditary Prince 
now ſaw at the ſame time the ſea- 
ſon and a ſuperior army acting a- 
gainſt him; to fight this enemy, fully 
prepared to receive him, with the 
troops which he could ſpare from 
the fiege, might be a deſperate at- 
tempt. To break up the ſiege 
would have of itſelf an{wered the 
intention of the enemies march. 
There was no medium but a ſur- 
prize; which was reſolved, and all 
the diſpoſitions for it made with the 
judgment by which the great 
prince who commanded is diſtin- 
guiſhed upon ſuch difficult occa- 
tions. This attempt became the 
more neceſſary, and the leſs time 
was to be loſt in making it, as 
intelligence had been received that 
the French army was ſhortly to be 
augmented by powerful reinforce- 
ments. The prince began his 


march at ten in the evening. 
rupted the progreſs of the ſiege, 


To reach the enemies camp, it 
was neceſſary to diſlodge Fiſcher's 


corps of irregulars, who had occupied 


the convent of 8 in their front. 
This produced ſome ſhot, 1. 

and this ſhot alarmed the OO. 
whole French army, which-immedi- 
ot under arms and / poſted 
themſelves in a wood. The allied 
troops puſhed forward, twice repul- 
ſed the French, and with the moſt 
noble perſeverance reiterated their 
attacks on the wood, and kept up a 
terrible and well ſupplied fire for * | 
teen hours without intermithon, that 
is from five in the morning to the 
ſame evening at nine. There have 
been few examples of ſo obſtinate a 
combat. But at length finding night 
approach, the troops haraſſed, their 

ans p94 


- ſpent, and all hopes 
ging a ſuperior ene- 


— Prince having had an 
horſe" killed under him, and 

himſelf wounded, was with regret 
compelled to retire. Eleven hundred 
and ſeventy of the allies were 
killed and wounded in this bloody 
addon ; about 500 were made pri- 
The los of the French was 
far-greater ; but they had the field. 
2 Go this occaſion, the Englith na- 
tion regretted the loſs of one of its 


as A Do ornaments in the death 


une, who whilſt his 


ſovereign was deftining 

to higher henours, received a 

 wortal wound in this battle. He 
was a perſon of free and pleaſure- 
able life ; but of an excellent un- 
derſtanding. amiable manners, and 
the moſt intrepid courage. In the 
beginning of this war he had a con- 
Sderable ſhare in rouſing a martial 


ſpirit amongſt the young people of the Hereditary 


rank in England, and having long 
thewed them by a gallant example 
how to bght, he at laſt by a melan- 
choly one, ſhewed them how to die 
For their country. 
A the Britiſh troops had been the 
ſufferers tn this as well as in 
molt other actions of the campaign, 
eat murmurs were raiſed 2 
commander of the allied army, 
f 270 upon all occaſions, even the moſt 
trivial, he had wantonly expoſed 
the lives of the Britiſh, in order to 
preſerve thoſe of the German ſoldi- 
ery. Some carried this complaint 
10 a ridiculous length. But could it 


with Treaſon have been expected, 
hat where 25, 00 Engliſh had ſerv- pri 

ed for a whole campaign, were en- 
| in five. ſharp encounters 


- (ono of them a fort of pitched 
Dastles) in all which they acquired. 
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my from an advantageous poſt, the 


the greateſt har 


ſtanding the 


wle Whole glory, that they ſhould: 
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loſe a ſmaller number than 265 


killed and 870 wounded, which is the 
whole of their loſs in all the encoun- 


ters of this campaign ? Itis true, 
the life of a man is a ſacred thing, 


and of value to his country But in 
ſome circumſtances it is ridiculous 
for a nation to think of ſparing even 
2 greater effuſion of blood to acquire 
reputation to their arms, and experi- 
ence to the troops and the officers. 
The Engliſh defired the poſt of 
honour with equal ſpirit and wiſ- 
dom, they were entitled to it, they 
had it, and they purchaſed it more 
cheaply, than on the whole might 
have been expected. Neither was 
their blood laviſhed on every trivial 
occaſion, as had been falſely ſug- 
geſted. The only affairs in which 
they ſuffered any thing worth no- 
tice, were thoſe of Warbourg and 
Campen; both actions of the higheſt 


conſequence. 


After the diſappointment and loſs 

oe had ſuffered 
in the late engagement, he was 
ſenfible that a fiege could no longer 
be carried on with any proſpect of 
ſucceſs, in fight of an army ſo much 
ſuperior ; the Rhine every day 
ſwelled more and more, and his 


communication with the troops be- 


fore Weſel became ever hour more 


difficult. Beſides, as the whole 
country was by this time overflowed, 


his men muſt have been expoſed to 
and the moſt 
fatal diftempers. Theſe conſidera- 
tions determined bim to repaſs the 
Rhine without delay. Notwith- 
extreme nearneſs of the 
French army, the late repulſe the 
ince had- met, and the great ſwell 
of the waters, ſuch was the impreſ- 
ſion he had leſt on the enemy, 
and the excellence of his ditpo- 
ſitions, that * did not even at- 
| tempt 
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tempt to diſtreſs his rear; and he 
paſſed the Rhine without the leaſt 
moleſtation, not only under the eye, 
but as it were within the graſp of a 
ſuperior French army. | 
From this the operations of the 
_ armies became gradually more lan- 
| - guid; for as nothing deciſive hap- 
pened on either tide during the 
whole campaign, it was impoſſible 
to think at this advanced ſeaſon of 
undertaking any very fignal enter- 
priſe. As if by common conſent 
they began to move towards winter 
quarters. So that whatever hap- 
pened after this was not connected 
with the general plan of the cam- 
paign; and were the ſudden acts 
of detached parties who attempted 
ſome advantages of ſurprize. Of 
theſe we thall take ſome notice before 
we conclude, but we paſs them by at 
preſent; the attention of all men 
being at this time more engaged by 
an event of the greateſt importance; 
and which many were of opinion 
would make no fmall change in the 
nature of the war, and above all in 
the general ſyſtem of pacification. 
This was the death of George II. 
king of Great Britain 
He died ſuddenly in his palace 
at Kenſington in the 77th year of 
his age and 33d of his reign. The 
immediate cauſe of his death was 
the rupture of the ſubſtance of the 
right ventricle of his heart, by which 
the circulation was ftopped in an 
inſtant. This was preceded by no 
ſort of apparent illneſs. His ma- 
jeſty enjoyed an uncommon degree 
of health and ftrength for that age; 
but it was believed that he had 
ſuffered, by expoſing himfelf too 
much to the cold, in reviewing 
ſome troops that were to be em- 
barked for the expedition. He had 
been extremely follicitous about the 
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| ition- He had 
been no leſs anxious for che fate of 
the enter prize under the Hereditary 


fortune of this expedi 


Prince, an account of the il ſucceſs 
of which he had received, though it 
Was not at that time made public. | 


This was believed to have touched 
him deeply, and to have been one of- 
the cauſes of a death ſo affliQing to 
all his people. TOO” TD 4 
When future hiſtorians come to 
ſpeak of his late majeſty, they will 
find both in his foctune and his 
virtue, abundant matter for juſt and 
unſuſpected panegyrie. None f 
his predeceſſors in the throne” of 
England lived to ſo great an age; 
few of them enjoyed 8 long a reign. 
And this long courſe. was diſtin 
guiſhed by. circumſtances of peculiar 
telicity, whether we conſider him in 
the public or the private character. 
His ſubjeQs, allowing for one ſhort - 
and as it were momentary cloud, en- 
joyed perpetual peace at home, and 
abroad on 1 acquired 
great glory. re was to the laſt 
a conſiderable increaſe in their 
agriculture, their commerce, and 
their manufactures, which were 
daily improving under the internat 
tranquillity they enjoyed, and the 
wiſe regulations that Were made in 
every ſeſſion of his parliaments. By 
a wonderful happineſs; he left theſe. 
improvements no way checked, but 
rather forwarded, in one of the moſt 


general and waſteful Wars that has 


raged in the world fc 
turies. „ Fa 
He lived entirely to extinguith 
party and the ſpirit of party in his 
kingdoms ; it was not kill the cleſe 
of his reign, that his family might 
have been conſidered as firmly and 
immovably ſeated on the thtone; 
but he, having batfled all the pri- 
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vate machinations of his enemies 
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+ -whole- life a moſt zealous : 
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policy, ſubdued at length the utmoſt. 


when by the projected diſmember-: 


' effort of cheir farce: and though ment of the houſe of Auſtria, they 


on that menacing 
affection of his people, yet the com- 


pletion of this great ſervice to his 


family, he owed ſolely to the capa- 
city and bravery of his own ſon. 


He lived with his queen in that 


kind of harmony and confidence, 
that is ſeen between the beſt ſuited 
chuples in private life. He had a 


numerous iſſue, in which he had 
great cguſe of ſatisfaction, and very 
fi | but what was the 


ttle of diſquiet, b 
almoſt neceſſary conſequence of a 


life protracted to a late period. He 
furvived ſeveral of his children. He 


had the fatisfaQion to ſee in his ſuc- 


eeſſor. what is very rare, the moſt 


affectionate obedience, the moſt du- 


tiful acquieſcence in his will; and- 


what is no lefs rare, contrary to the 
fortune of . moſt old kings, he never 


poſſeſſed more perfectly the love of 


dis ſubjects than in the laſt years of 
bis life. And he died at the very 


point of time when the terror of his 
arms, the power of his kingdoms and 
the wiſdom! of his government, were 
all raiſed to almoſt as high a pitch as 
they could poſſibly arrive at; they 


were indeed at that height of pro- 


perity and lory, as never had been 
—— 8 the reign of the moſt 
fortunate of his predeceſſors. 
His parts were not lively or bril- 
-hant ; but the whole of his conduct 
demonſtrates that he had a judg- 
ment both ſolid and comprehenſive. 


B le utderſtood- the intereſts of the 


other ſovereigns of Europe; and 
n particularly ſkilled in all the re- 


_cefles of that political labyrinth, the 


* — 


4 of Germany; of the liber- 
des of which he was through his 
ertor. 
In the year 1741, he took up arms, 

and even riſqued his own perſon, 


aſion, he ex- 
perienced in the fulleſt meaſure the 


were in danger of falling a ſacrifice: 
to a French faction. He afterwards. 
reſiſted with equal firmneſs that very 
houſe of Auſtria, which he had ex- 

ed his life to defend, when the li- 
derties of the empire. were threat- 
ened from that quarter. kes 

The acquiſitions of his father, 
were by him confirmed, improved 
and enlarged. He was enabled by 


his oeconomy always to keep up a 


conſiderable body of troops in Ha- 
nover; by which means, when the. 
war broke out, there was a diſci- 


plined force ready to oppoſe the 


common enemy; and we do not 
hazard any thing in aſſerting, that 
if it had not been for the prudent 
foreſight of that meaſure, the army 
which has ſince been formed, and 
the great things which have ſince 
been done, could never have had 
exiſtence. So that if we only exa- 
mine what he has done in Germany, 
when we reflect what enemies ſe- 
cret and declared he had at different 
times to manage and to fight in that 
country, he muſt in every fair judg- 


ment be allowed the greateſt prince 


of his fainily, > 
He was in his temper: ſudden and 


violent; but this, though it influ- 


enced his behaviour, made no im- 
preſſion on his conduct, which was 
always ſufficiently deliberate and at- 

tentive to his own intereſts and thoſe 


of his ſubjes. 


He was plain and direct in his in- 
tentions; true to his word; ſteady 


in his favour and protection to his 


ſervants, and never changed them 
willingly ; this appeared clearly in 
thoſe who ſerved more immediately 
on his perſon, whom he ſcarce ever 
Temoyed ; but they grew. old along 


with him, or died in their; places. 
But having been in a ſort compelled 


wa 


by 


n 
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limited confidence, it afterwards be- 


Came a matter of more indifference to 


him by whom he was ſer ved in the 
affairs of his government. 

He was merciful in his diſpoſition, 
but not to ſuch a degree as in any 
| ſort to encourage offences againſt 
his government. On the ſuppreſ- 
ſion of the rebellion in 1746, he Be- 
haved without any remarkable dif- 
play either of ſeverity or clemency. 
Many were pardoned, many punitth- 
ed; and this, perhaps, is the moſt 
proper conduct on ſuch occaſions, 
where offended majeſty requires 
victims, juſtice examples, and hu- 


manity pardons: But vr the law. 


in many inſtances had its free courſe, 

the exceſſes committed in the rage of 
war, were by him neither command- 
ed nor approved. After that rebel- 
lion had been ſuppreſſed, he retain- 
ed no bitter remembrance of it, 
either to the country in which it un- 
forty n, or even to many 
of the perſons who were actually 
concerned in it. 


As he came into England in a 


riper age, and of conſequence never 
had been able to attain a perfect 
knowledge of the force and beauties 
of our language, he never ſhewed a 


ſufficient regard to the Engliſh li- 


terature, which in his reign did not 
flouriſh: and this muſt be conſider- 
ed as the greateſt, or rather the 
only blemiſh that lay upon his go- 
vernment. 


| He has been cenſured, as a little | 


too attentive to money; and per- 
haps in ſome minute things this cen. 
ſure was not wholly without founda- 
tion. But there are two conſiderations 
which greatly ener vate this objecti- 
on to his character. Firſt, thar this 


gilpoſition never ſhewed itfelf in one 


influenced his conduct on any impor 
tant oceaſion. For it is no- well 


known that he ſhewed ne impreper 


parſimony, when-this war brobe ee. 
In fact, he expended'fo much on that 
ocexfion ; that on his deceaſe, his 
private wealth was found to be far 
inferior to what had commonly been 
ine ine 2&5 218 1 

7 h it is true, that during 


hie whole life; hs hdd ew 4 rec: 
markable affection to his Hanove® 
rian ſubjects, yet the laſt act of it 


demonſtrated that they were far 
from engroſſing the whole of his te- 
gard; and that in reality his Ger- 
man poſſeſſions held no other place 
in his conſideration thaw what their 
relative importance to the reſt of his 
dominions naturally claimed. Por 
when that truly ſevere trial came, 
in which the interefts of England 
and Hanover were ſeparated, when 
a war began for an object wholly 
foreign to that country, a war in 
which Hanover muſt ſuffer mack, 
and could hope no advantage, even 
there his majeſty did not Befftate 
moment to expoſe his German 
dominions to almoſt ingvitable ruin, 
rather than make or eyen propoſe 
the ſmalleft abatement from the 
immenfity of the Englith« nghts 
in America. A coaduc that more 
than wipes off every ſuſpieion of 
an improper partiality ; and which 
ſurely ought never to be mentioned 
without the higheſt gratitude to 
the memory of that niagnanimous 
monarch * 5 


were equal to ſuch a:defign; it would | 
perhaps be impoſſible to exhibit a 


more pleafing picture than that 


which might be ſormed-from a ju 


view of his late majeſty's conduct, 
to theſs two ſo differently conſtiuted 
parts of his dominiom. His virtue w 
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by a violent faQion, to relinquiſh a rapacio 2 ious act; and adly, that it nein | 

miniſter for whom he had great affec- 

tion, and in whom he repoſed an un- 
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Fly 'adap 
in England he kept the liberties 


which the nature of man is liable 


| the truſt of abſolute and unhounded 
wer; and the moſt exalted ſtation 


imited by the ſtricteſt laws. For 
e two ſo: very. different fitua- 
tions, very different and almoſt 
oppoſite tempers and talents have 
been always thought neceſfary. 
But that king bad a mind per- 
ted to both; for whilſt 


of his+ people inviolate, and like 


2 wiſe + magiſtrate, _ was” ſatisfied. 


to make his authorit operate 
eich law, and his l Gout? fub- 
ſervient to the . wiſdom of ages, in 
Hanover like an induls ent father, act- 
ing only from the ſentiments of a pa- 


_ - ternal heart, his affection and his 
—_ equity ſupplied the want of law and 


conſtitution: - He has indeed left to 


Dis illuſtrious ſucceſſor, an admir- 


able example; which he not only 
1 Io follow, but in many 
reſpects to exceed; and his ſub- 
Jects take the greater intereſt in his 
yirtues, as they look upon them as 


& tf, = » 
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1 twe of the greateſt trials. 
; * nor can have any partiality but 


of his allies, and 


now boaſt of à prince, ho neither 
the beſt, and who is in birth as well 


as inclination Britiſh. 


As ſoon as his preſent majeſty 
came to the throne and N 
had met his parliament, - Tepper 
he in the moſt public and ſo- 
lemn manner confirmed the hopes 
ve the moſt un- 
doubted aſſurances of his reſoluti 
continue the war on the form plan, 
and with the former vigqür; 
he found his parliament 
changed in their reſolution of ſup- 
porting it with the ſame liberality and 
ſpirit. Inſomuch that as there was no 
apparent change either in the ſyſtem 
of the alliance, in the di ſpoſition of 
the king, or in that of the nation, or 
in the general plan of the war, we 
have only to paſs again to the tranſ- 
actions of the continent, thinking it 
unneceſſary to apologize to our rea- 
ders for having been diverted from 
the courſe of the narrative for a ſhort 
time, by. an event of ſuch melan- 
choly i importance to Great Britain and 
to all Europe. . 


CHAP. VIII. 


e id, . enter Brandenburg. General Hulſen retreats from om 


Sexony to Berlin. Ewacuates it. The city capitulates. Berlin deſcribed. 
_ King's is: e e retires out of n * n 


3 5 | 
22 HE. I of Pruffia's letter, 


„ Exhibited à true picture 


| bf that monarch's apprehenſions; 


the events which immediately fol- 
lowed proved that theſe apprehen- 
Bons were but too well grounded. 
The victory near Lignitz, indeed, 
ve ſome — to Sileſia; but 
hilſt the enemy had ſo many and 


10 numerous armies in the field, 


E ho! independent of tber in- 


'with which we cloſed the 6th 


tereſt NS from them ſome firoke 
of conſequence. © |. 
The late manœuvres had neceſ- 
farily drawn the King of Pruſſia in- 
to the ſouthern parts of Sileſia, and 
conſequently to a great "diſtance 
from Brandenburg. with which 
country his communication was 
much interrupted, or rather wholly 
cut off. The Ruſſian army, which 
after it had repaſſed the Oder at 
Auras, began to move out of Sileſia, 
aw ho puſhed 
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puſhed forward a powerful detach- the banks of the river Spree. Te 
ment under Count Czernichew to- has been augmenited to this gran- 


4 2 


wards the March of Brandenburg. deur, by having long been the re- 


A body of 15coo Auſtrians under ſidence of the elefors. of Branden- 
the Generals Lacy and .Brentano burg and 5 tf Pauſſia, who as 
from the army of Count Daun, and they, have enlatged their dominions 
the whole united corps of Auftrians by inheritance, force, or policy, have 
and Imperialifts which acted in all contributed ſomething ts the 
Saxony, began their march in con- grandeur, and magnificence of this 
cert with the Ruſſians, and propoſed their capital. The ſituation of the 
fo unite at the gates of Berlin. town on ſo noble and navigable a 
'Theſe armies ' amounted to forty river as the Spree, communicating 
thouſand men. n one fide With the Oder, by a 

General Hulſen, who was altoge- canal (the moſt princely work of her 
ther too weak to oppoſe the Imperi- ſovereigns) and on the other falling 
aliſts in Miſnia, fell back upon Ber- into the Elbe, has added not & 
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lin. General Werner who had little to its extent and opulence 5 


lately been ſent ints Pomerania, re- but that which has contributed moſt 
turned with incredible ſpeed and of all, has been tlie reception of the 
_ the troops under Hulſen; French refugees, to which this City 
but when they viewed their com- has always beef a moſt aſſured and 
bined ſtrength, they found it con- favourable afylum, as it has alſo been 
ſiſted of no more than 15 or 16000 td thoſe proteſtants who have been 
men, a force far too weak to op- perfecuted in any part of Germany's 
poſe to thoſe powerful armies that and the preſent king by enlarging his 
were marching againſt them. Whot- plan, and imparting ati extent of 
ly unable to protect a place of fuch - foleration unknown to his predeceſ- 
immenſe extent, and fuch imper- ſors, has alfo introduced Roman 
fect fortification, they ſaw that to Catholics, whom he. has enconraged 
attempt a defence, would be only by ſuffering them to build a moſt, 
to involve the troops in the inevit- magnificent church in the Heart of 
able fate that waited the city, with- Berlin. By this means he has 
out being able to add any thing ef- brought the moſt oppoſite factions 
fectual to its ſecurity; therefore to concur in promoting the gray- 
after having defended it againſt the deur of his royal feſidence From 
advanced guard of the Ruiftans un- theſe cauſes Berlin is become one of | 
der Tottleben, who attacked the the moſt conſiderable cities in Eu—-— 
gates and bombarded the town, rope; vaſt in its extent; conhder- 
when they found the grand armies able in its commerce; and magni- 
advancing ; they made their retreat; ficent beyond moſt others in its pub - 
leaving only three weak battalions lic and private buildings, and the 
in the place, to enable it to make regular diſtfibution of the ſtreets in 
ſome ſort of capitulation with the the new town. It had long been the 
enemy. 2. © feat of the greateſt mihrary arrange - 

Berlin is compoſed of five towns, ments in the world; and it was made 
which have ſtretched to each other by the prefent Ring the ſeat of arts 
end grown into one vaſt city upon and ſeiences, F the place of _ 
K | A4 2 


a Jam. Loy. in eyery ſcience, 
2 Mn * om every quarter. 
Such 1 1 1 _ at 1 time 
be & deſert reate 
2 Us. garriſon, - Was. 993 
| the -merey of a 8 army of 
Apſrians, Tl Saxons and Im- 
Peri Wn. 1 by , revenge ; 
injuries; and inſti- 
N - AVArIce. . could 
Wen the terror pho conſternation 
of the inhabitants on this occaſion. 
They were acquainted with the ſa- 
Vage character of one part of t 
Sbemy, and with the violent ani- 
| 1 of the reſt ; and they knew 
at ey did not want S 
17 7578 their ſeverities, w 
pearance of. A juſt 9 
5 W's 1 4 diſpoſitions of the in- 
kabitants,. the enemy n 
AZ garriſon: immediate! y - propoſed 
| 5 O. capitblate. Wüb reſpect to them, 
e erm were ſhort; they were 
pag 10 


e - priſoners of War. But. with 

inhabitants, where the 
danger lay, the conditions 
they. Lead .promiled |the f 
ee Seele 


Per ſons... 
reed. that. the Ru lian irregnlars 
ould not enter the . and that and 


Bode, 
an 


e ace thopld be in viola- 
le ee on the -whole, were 
Hvoufable terms; and they were 

7 ipally on the mediation | 

2 ore La reſiding i in 
Berlin, e ed their good 
5 D's eat 72 and bumanity; 


"The dif 


Euity. was, how 10 ſecure 
- the obſervance. ——_— 
| "Theſe - conditians beit 

l Qt * made, the army of. nil 
powers entered the town; totally de- 


— <ul, 


=” 
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tribution of 


1760. 
founderies, ſeized an immenſe quan- 
tity of military ſtores, and a number 
of cannon and arms; called firſt for 


the immediate payment of 800,000 
Zuilders, and then laid on a: con- 


1,900,000 German 
crowns: not ſatisfied with this, 

irregularities were committed 
by * 4 ſoldiery ; but on the whole, 
though ſome fhocking actions were 
committed, a far more exact diſci- 
pline was obſerved than from ſuch 
troops could have been expected 


upon ſuch an occaſion, where there 


was every incentive which could 
work upon the licence of a con- 
uering army: Their officers no 

oubt with great difficulty preſerved 
even that degree of order. 

But though. their behaviour was 
tolerable, with regard to the private 
inhabitants, there was ſomething | 
thocking and ungenerous in their 
treatment of the king's palaces. The 
apartments ef the royal _ of 
Charlottenburgh were entirely plun- 
_ the precious 3 _ 


An immunity + om 1 4 to. hat had been puta by. the houſe — 


houſen, — 4 aging to the queen, 
and that of Fredericksfeld, belong- 
a pln the e Charles, were 


— of. Potſdam, the fa- 
mous — ſouci, had a better fate; 
Erince Eſterhaſi commanded there; 
it was preſer ved from the ſmalleſt 
violation. The prince on viewing 
he palace only atked which picture 
of the King .reſembled- him moſt, 
and being — deſired that he 

might have leave to take it, toge- 
1 with two German flutes 2 


the king uſed, 10 o keep them, he 
ſaid 


| 5 5 = 


id. in memory of his majeſty. 
This was a fort DIR. very dif- 
ferent from pillage. 
They ſtaid in the city ſour dna, 

but bovelnl that the king, apprehen- 
ſive of this ſtroke, was moving to 
the relief of his capital, they quit- 
ted it on the 13th of October; and 
having waſted the whole country 
round for a vait extent, and driven 
away all the cattle and horſes they 
could find, , retreated by different 

Touts out of Brandenburg, leaving 
the people ſtill trembling under the 
alarm, and hardly yet certain of weit 
ſafety. 

'We do by no.means aka to 
authenticate the ravages which the 
Pruſſian accounts charged upon the 
Auſtrians and their allies, in this in- 
curſion; nor whether they may not 
have been in general much exag- 
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juſtice and compaſſion. 


KA 


ſon to ſuſpect the exact veracity of 
many of that nature which 
have been publiſhed on all ſides ; 
and which are but too frequently 4 
fort of ſtate libels, where the 
powers at war, not content to de- 
ſtroy each other in the field, purſue 
their adverſaries reputation, and en- 
deavour mutually to paint each 
other as monſters equally de void of 
Indeed if 
we were to give credit to all the 
writings of this kind that have ap- 
peared, it were hard to fay which 
of the parties have by their con- 
duet brought the greateſt diſgrace 
upon human nature. It is, how- 
ever, certain, that the country of 


Brandenburg ſuffered more ſeverely 


on this occaſion than the city of 
Berlin. An ill diſciplined army is al- 
ways moſt furious in its retreat, 


gerated, or in ſome caſes abſolutely and 7 e country: wo: e no Vue 
— We. have abundant rea- tions. | 
0 H A P. IX. 


Imperial ifs make 8 le fin 5 Miſnia.- M. s Srabwhillle's enters Hall 


dt. 


ber fin 


Pruſſia 


Ruſſians beſiege Colberg. Laudbhn befieges Coſel. Ning of 
and N. Daun march into Saxony. Battle 5 5 2 


organ. 


aw. 7. be 1 toons in Mi yr retahen. hey of OK age by _ 


driven back. 


PHE King of Pris Jaft fav 
1 his capital taken by his moſt 


cruel enemies, and put to ranſom; his 
native country was waſted ; they took 
up their quarters in his palaces: but 


this was far from the whole of his 
of Broglio's army, as ſoon as Wa 


misfartunes. When Gen. Hulſen 
marched to cover Brandenburg, there 
remained no Pruſſian army in Saxony. 
So that the Imperial army on their 
return from Berlin, within a ſhort 
time, and with little oppoſition, 
made themſelves maſters of Leip- 
ſick, Torgau, Meiſſen, and at laſt 
5 * Wi ittemberg ; in which city they 


8 | E 18 
wok the ord es of. the 
Pruſſians immenſely 

The king was now totally 
driven out of Saxony, in n 


he had no longer a ſingle place 


M. Stainville with a detachment 


genheim had been obliged to/repaſs 
the Weſer (as we have related in the 
feventh chapter) 'puſhed into the 
King of Pruffia's dominions on chat 
ſide, and laid the city and dutehy _ 
Halberſtadt under contribution. In 
the eaſtern Pomerania, the Ruſſians 
had inveſted Colberg * * 2 


M. Daun 
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di preſſed: that city with 
8 eta unremitted fiege- The 
king 


could ſcarcely hope to relieve 
it. In the weſtern Pomerania, the 


Swedes urged forward with uncom- 


mon - vigour, hoping to partake in 
the plunder of Berlin; and they 
advanced with ſucceſs. In Sileſia, 
the king had no ſooner began his 
march to the northward, than Baron 
Laudohn profited of his abſence to 
ruſh again into that country, and to 
inveſt the ſtrong and important for- 
treſs öf Coſel. Whilſt the king's 
dominions were thus attacked in fo 
many parts, he was himſelf attend- 
ed every ſtep of his march by the 


ſuperior army of Count Daun, who 


moved along with him and watch- 


ed him with the moſt attentive vi- 


gilance. His condition ſeemed ex- 
tremely to reſemble. that to which 
he had been reduced in the autumn 


immediately preceding the battle of 
Rosbach. In Sileſia, his condition was 
at that time worſe ; but he was then 


in the poſſeſſion of Saxony, of which 


in this campaign he was wholly de- 
Ppriy 131 2 7 
— -M was, however, ſtill his 


great object, and knowing that the 
enemy had evacuated Brandenburg 
en his approach, he left that coun- 
try on his right, and continued his 
march to the Elbe, which he paſs d 
vn the 25th of October. M. Daun 


© paſſed it the fame day. The two 


champions. were to engage once 
* the ſo often 3 
prize but now every diſadvantage 
was on the ſide of the King of 
Pruſſia, who had no longer any place 
of ſtrength in that country, and all 
the magazines he had amaſſed were 


in the hands of the enemy. But 


being joined by his generals Hulſen 
and Þ. Eugene of Wirtemberg, with 


the corps under their command, he 
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die along with him. 
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ad vanced up the Efbe, whilſt. M. 
Daun fell back to cover Leipſic and 
Torgau; but finding the Pruſſians 
directed their march towards the 
Elbe, he encamped within reach of 
Torgau, one part of his army ex- 
tending to the Elbe, by which he 
was covered on that fide, and whilſt 
he was protected on every other 
quarter by ponds, hills, and woods; 
it was impoſſible to chuſe a more 
advantageous ſituation, in which 
above 80, ooo men were poſted with 
every precaution that could be taken 


by a weak army in the moſt unlucky 


poſition. | | 
The King of Pruſſia was ex- 
tremely ſenſible of the ſtrength, the 


advantageous poſture, and the pre- 


cautions of M. Daun; he could 
have no hope of drawing that wary 
commander from his poſt; and yet 
he ſaw a neceſſity of fighting him 
eyen there. The winter was now 
far advanced. His troops were ex- 
tremely haraſſed by ſuch long and 
rapid marches : and he had no place 


for their winter-quarters but his own 


country, already waſted by the ene- 
mies incurſions ; and here ſtreighten- 


ed for ſubſiſtence, cut off from all 


power of recruiting, he was to ex- 
pet to be attacked, as it were, in a 
narrow corner by the combined 
force of ſo many powerful and ex- 
aſperated enemies. 8 ' 


In theſe circumſtances he was re- 
ſolved to come to a battle. He 


cauſed his army to be informed that 


he was to lead them to a moſt deſ- 
perate attempt, that his affairs re- 
quired it, and that he was deter- 


mined to conquer or die in the ex- 
pected engagement. 


They unani- 
mouſly anſwered, that they would 
Animated by this decla- 1 
ration he began his march ; 3d Nov 1 
| | but 
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but having taken a reſolution as dar- 
ing as could be dictated by deſpair, 
he made all the diſpoſitions with as 
much ſkill and care as could be ſug- 


Su by the moſt guarded pru- 


- dence. He divided his army into 
three columns; General Hulſen with 
one was to take poſt in a wood: that 
hay on the left of the Auſtrian army, 
and had orders not to move until he 
found the reſt of the Pruſſians en- 
gaged. General Ziethen was to 
Charge on the right ; the great at- 
tack in front was to be made by 
the king in perſon. The king had 
diſpoſed his force in ſuch a man- 
ner, that either his right or left 
muſt take the enemy in rear and 
cloſe them in, ſo as to diſable them 
from undertaking any thing againſt 
the part where he intended to effect 
his principal attack. This was the 
king's diſpoſition. Ts 
M. Daun as ſoon as he perceived 
that the King of Pruſſia was ſerious 
1n his reſolution of fighting, to pre- 
vent confuſion, ſent all his bag 

over the Elbe, acroſs which he threw 
three bridges to be ready in caſe a re- 
treat ſhould be found neceſſary. At 
the ſame time he cauſed Torgau to 
be evacuated. + And then extending 
his firſt line to a village called Zinne 


on the left, he ſtretched it to another 


called Groſwitz on the right; ſup- 
porting the right of his ſecond line, 
upon the ElbeQ. . 
In this diſpoſition he was found 
when about two o'clock. in the 
afternoon, the King began his 
attack, and was received with 
the fire of two hundred pieces 
of . cannon, which were diſpoſed 
along the Auſtrian front. Three 
times the Pruſſians were led on; 
they perſevered in their attacks 
with uncommon reſolution, but 
were every time repulſed and 


broken with a moſt terrible ſlaughter. 
The king at length ordered. a. freſh 
body of his cavalry to advance, 
which at firſt compelled the Auſtrians 
to give way ; but as freſh reinforce- 
ments were continually . poured. on 
that part, this cavalry was in its 
turn obliged to fall back, and the 
battle ſtill remained at leaſt du- 
bious, or rather inclined againſt 
the King of Pruſſia, whoſe troops, 
as they had made aſtoniſhing efforts, 
ſo they ſuffered beyond all deſcrip-. 
tion. But whilſt the Pruſſians ſuſtain- 
ed themſelves in that quarter with, 
ſuch extreme difficulty, General Zie- 
then, with the right wing. took the 
enemy in the rear, repulſed them 
and poſſeſſed himſelf of ſome emi- 


nences which commanded the whole 


Auſtrian army. Encouraged by this 
ſucceſs the Pruſſian infantry once 
more advanced, maſtered ſeveral of 
the enemy's - intrenchments, and 
made way for a new attack of their 
cavalry, which broke in with irrefif- 
tible impetuoſity upon the Auſtrians, 
and threw ſeveral bodies of them in- 
to irreparable diſorder. It was now 
about nine o'clock, the two armies 
were involved in a pitchy dark- 
neſs; yet the fire continued with- 
out intermiſſion, and the battalions 
with a blind rage diſcharged at each 
other without diſtinguiſhing friend or 
foe... -..* | 5 
M. Daun did every thing in the 
diſpoſition and the action, that be- 
came his high character. But he 


was obliged to yield to the mi- 


raculous fortune of the King of 
Pruſſia. He received a dangerous 
wound on the thigh, and was car- 
ried from the field, which probably 
tened the defeat. The command 


then fell on the Count OD | | 


who finding a great part of his 
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and bloody field. 


Victory. 


vunced, and the enemy poſſeſſed of 


= eminences "which commended bis 
: and of which it was vain to 
chink of diſpoſſeſing them, order- 
35 <d 2 retreat; which was conducted 


in this darkneſs and acroſs the 
Elbe with wonderful order; none 
were loſt in paſſing the bridges, and 


fur the greater part of their artillery m 


was preſerved. The Pruſſians re- 
0 maſters of this well-fought 
The darknefs 
hindefed 45 from moleſting the 
enemies retreat or improving ' their 


victory, which they bought at the 


of ten thouſand killed and 
wounded, and about three thouſand 
#Honers. But even with this lofs, 


tte advantage was well purchaſed : 


it was a neceſſary and a glorious 
It re-eftabliſhed the re- 


patation of their arms; it ſecured 
their winter-quarters ; and gave thent 


1 a great part of p 


Naalaby of. all the King of Pruf- 


bs battle, this was the moſt im- 


e ind it was that in the con- 
of which he ſhewed the great- 
elt kill, intrepidmy, and 
tance. His tr. behave 
firmneſs which would have done 
honour tothoſe which he formerly 
Ted into Bohemia. la this action 


Where they were to ſurmount every 


* . bbſtacle and encounter every difh- 
. culty and danger in order to attack 


10 great and excellent an army as 


- the Auſtrian, under ſuch an ac- 
_ - Edompliſhed commander as M. Daun, victories of Roſbach and Liſſa, as 


_ their- _— dd. not exceed fifty this irruption was by that of Tor. 


e 1 of the Auſtrans was 
[ 722 very great; the number kifſed and 


is not indeed accurately 
iow. Probably it did not much, 
Ff at all exceed the los on the fide of 
nous army; but the priſoners 
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tidops in diſorder, the night ad- 


rſeve ca 
with 4 


were far more numerous, two 
hundred and ſixteeen officers of 
the Auſtrians were taken, among 
whom were four generals, together 
with eight thouſand of the common 
fort. The king in this battle, in 
which he every moment expoſed his 
life to the greateſt dangers, received 
A . contuſion in his breaſt by a 
et thot. 
The Auſtrians diſputed the vieto- 
ry in the Gazettes But the King 
of Pruffia reaped all the fruits of it; 
he recovered all Saxony except 
Drefden ; it had been the ex- 
tremity of raſhnefs to have com- 
menced the ſiege of that place in 
the depth of winter, —— in the 
fight of an army firongly poſted, 
and which though it had been beaten 
contmued after its defeat, more nu- 
merous than his own. His troops had 
already ſuſtained fatigues almoſt be- 


yond human ſtrength ; and the moſt 


rudent part now left was to per- 
mit them to enjoy 2 little repole ; 
and in the interval of action to 


prepare, by employing the means his 
victor 


y had put into bis hands, for 
the arduous: work of the enſuing 


Indeed the ſabe of the Pruſſian af. 
fairs had been prodigiouſty changed 
fince the day in which their enemies 
-had entered Berlin. It was obſerved 
that the taking of that city had 
been before this ominous to the 
Auttrian cauſe : and that General 
Haddicks expedition againſt it in 
1757, had” been followed by the 


u. There was ſome difference 

tween the former victories and 
the latter. But the Pruſſians drew 
motives of conſolation and hope 
from theſe coincidences. There 
was alſo ae ond # in the ad- 
| Vantage 
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vantages they had acquired. After 
he 180 of — s march had 
delivered Berlin, General Werner 


marched into Pomerania; and on his 


approach, together with that of Win- 


ter, the Ruſſians raiſed the ſiege of 


Colberg, (which they had hens ſo 
long blocked up by ſea and land) and 
then retired into Poland, not having 
been able to effect in Pomerania by 

the operations of the whole year, 
more than the devaſtation of the open 
country. Then Werner having freed 
. the Falter, flew to the relief of the 
Weſtern Pomerania, where the ſuc- 
ceſs was as rapid, and more brilliant. 
He defeated a body of Swedes which 
was poſted near Paſſewalk, compel- 
led them to retire with the loſs of a 
thouſand men, in killed and pri- 
ſoners; and purſuing his advantage 
with ſpirit, the Swedes were at length 
compelled to evacuate the Pruſſian 

Pomerania, and to fall back ts 
Stralſund. __ _ 

All the armies. of the Ruſſians at 
length quitted the king's territories. 
General Laudohn abruptly raiſed the 
blockade of Coſel ; and afterwards 
abandoning. Landihu t. he retired in- 
to the Auſtrian Sileſia, and left all 
the Pruſſian part in quiet. M. 
Daun aſter the battle of Torgau, 
ſeeing the King of Pruſſia at- 
tempt nothing againſt Dreſden, 
placed one part of bis army in that 
city, and cantoned the reſt in thoſe 
ſtrong poſts which lie to the ſouth 
and weſt of it, by which he com- 
manded the Elbe and kept open his 
communication with Bohemia. The 
army of the empire retired into F. ran- 
Conia, and Placed i its head en at 

Bamberg. 

The King 51 Pruſſia gte 
nothing. to re-eſtabliſh his affairs; 
and the recovery. of. Saxony gave 
him. * opportunities for that 


- +4 
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number of recruits.” 


181 
urpoſe. - We may judge of the 
importance of that judge by the 

reſources he was able to draw from 


it. He demanded of the circle of 
Leipſick for the contributions of 


the enſuing year, two millions of 
crowns, excluſive ' of the ordinar 
revenue, together with a 741 


quantity of fo and proviſion. . 
From all the — of Miſ- 
nia which he held he exacted in 
the ſame proportion. 'He compel- 


led them alſo to ſupply 2 vaſt num- 
ber of recruits: his demand was 
twenty thouſand; and though it be 
certain that they could not ſupply ſo 


many, yet he was enabled by the re- 


cruits furniſhed by Saxony alone, 
entirely to fill up.the breaches which 


.the battle of Torgau had made 


in his battalions. He drew alſo vaſt 
reſources from the duchy of Meck- 
lenburgh, which he taxed at ſome 
millions — drone an immenſe 
uantity of proviſion, and a gr 
hone Theſe — 
ſiſted either on receiving immediately, 


or that the duke ſhould enter his 
troops into the Pruſſian ſervice. It 


is ſaid that his majeſty then made 
ſome ſort of treaty or compoſition 
with the duke, whoſe condition has 
been from the beginning of the war, 
the worſt that can be imagined. For 
his ſituation is ſuch, juſt behind the 
Pruſſian doinidilens, and out of all 
yy of communication with 
the armies of his allies, 
that he cannot de | benefited by 


quire; on the contrary, he ſuſſets 


almoſt equally, whether the King of 


Pruſſia be victorious or 'defeated'; 
and his dominions muſt furniſh 
the means of improving: the Ao, + 
viRtories, and repairing his loſſes. © 
the King Pruſſia has made a treaty 
with this 5 there is no wo: 
that 


any advange: which they ac- 5 1 
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deer it is almoſt rede majeſtys 
favour, and that he bas taken care 


BY he ſhall not draw much leſs pro- 


from the Duke of Mecklenburg 
as an ally, than he 8 ved ter. 
him as an enemy. 
| In hort, "is — 0 er- 
tent of pr — — ing of Pruſ⸗ 
fa is much in the ſame ſituation in 
which he was left at the um _ 

pegping compatgps nts all 0 

— 5 
- He bad then indeed. Se 
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of two battles, deſtructive in them- 


ſelves, and diſgraceful in their cir- 
oy re ae this by a moſt 
beneficial and mo glorious victory, 
by which the reputation of his arms, 
greatly tarniſhed, 'was reſtored to its 
former brightneſs, and which in its 
conſequences has given him as fair 
a proſpect of ſucceſs as he can 
have, whilſt the alliance axainſt 
him is not in the leaſt degree 
weakened” by the falling off of the 
moſt inconſiderable member, or the 
abatement of the ſmalleſt degree of 
their animoſity. an 


. eee TEE CHAP. X. 


15 Allies raiſe the PI of Gottingen. Win inter ert and ſufferings of the 
Britiſt dente. eee in E 887981 concerning the German war. 


1 


N HE. lied army in Weſtpha- 

lia after their failure on the 
lower Rhine, turned their attention 
to the eaſtward of the Weſer, and 
made a vigorous attempt upon Got- 


tingen, which Goo the 22d of 'No- 
. > ee 12th of the fol- 


KAT 


kept blockaded. 
+7 rench » Jak 2 brave de- 


el . rag this and 
all the other ſervises of the cam 


paign, in which they had fo often 


tra verſed that great Tra of coun- 


Ry 5 y which lies * Maine, the 


eſer, and the Rhine: and though 


955 winter continned very 1 


and open, ſuch unuſual rains 
fallen, that the- waters were — 
;where.Qut, and the toads ſo 
00d, that their proviſions could ſcarce- 
Nee or their communication be 
+ of 97S 122 
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At length therefore, they fub- 
mitted to go into winter quarters, 
leaving the French in poſſeſſion of 
Hefle, and the whole country eaſt- 
ward of the Weſer to the frontiers 
of the electorate: by which they 
communicated with the Auſtrians 
and 'Imperialifts, and prevented the 
ſuccours with which the King of 
Pruſſia, after the battle of Torgau, 
had intended to reinforce the al- 


lied army. The Engliſh troo 


ily were cantoned for bag winter, in 


the biſhopric of Paderborn; and 


Lord Granby eſtabliſhed his head 


gar uarters 'in the city of that name. 
ut theſe quarters proved a very in- 
different place of repoſe for the 
Britiſh troops; worn out with the 
fatigues of ſo labourious a campaign, 
ry — ee natural penury of 
the country; partly from the 
vaſt numbers to = "ſupported, at a 
time when the ſphere of their ſub- 
ſiſtence was extremely 2 htened ; 
and even that ' narrow. ſphere ex- 
hauſted by having been four * 
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the ſeat of war. This. ſcarcity was 


Increaſed by the difficulty. of the 
roads, and probably in ſome de- 
gree by the. avarice of contractors, 
over whom, ſeveral were of opini- 
on, as ſtrict a watch had —— 
kept, as is at all times neceſſary for 
that fort of pe. 
But whatever were the cauſes of 
this ſcarcity; it was bitterly felt by 
the troops, and was accompanied 
by diſeaſes which thinned them ex- 
tremely. This raifed a general diſ- 
content in the army, which was 
ſpeedily communicated to England, 
where the people during the pre- 
ceding year, not having been ſtruck 
with hoe brilliant advantages 
which diſtinguiſh an offenſive cam- 
paign, did not confine their com- 
nts to the conduct of the war, 
ut began to fall into an almoſt ge- 
neral diſlike of the very ſyſtem upon 
Which it was purſued.  __.-. 
Much of the old diſpute between 
the naval and continental ſchemes 
| was renewed ; and enforced with 
many additional topics. The al- 
liances of the war in Germany were 
ſeverely criticiſed. © We are pur- 
fuing, ſaid they, a ſyſtem, by which 
we muſt certainly loſe all the ad- 
vantages which we acquired for the 
ſhort time we followed one that was 
more national, and. ſuitable to our 
circumſtances ;.a ſyſtem of all others 
the moſt abſurd ; a ſyſtem in which 
defeats are attended with their 
uſual fatal effects, and in which even 
victory itſelf cannot ſave us from 
ruin. We will not enter, ſaid they, 
into that long and vainly agitated 
queſtion, Whether we ought to 
take any part in the differences 
which may ariſe between the powers 
on the continent? This diſquiſition 
is foreign to the preſent purpoſe ; 


and it is beſides of too vague and ſee with joy the 


nental war with that power, not 


has always proved 


ciſe determination ; but this un- 
doubtedly may be- aſſerted, that we 
can never, conſiſtently with com 
mon prudence, engage in a conti- 
nental war againſt France, without 
a concurrence in our favour of the 
other powers on the continent: 
This was the continental ſcheme of 
the great King William; and this 
principle the foundation of the 


grand alliance which he projected, 


and at the head of which, in de- 

fence of the liberties of Europe, he 
made the moſt. auguſt appearance 
to which human nature can be raiſ- 
ed. It was on this principle, that 


in conjunction with half Europe, 


we carried on the war with ſo much 


honour and ſucceſs againſt France, 
under the Duke | of Marlbo- 
rough. But to engage in a conti- 


only unaſſiſted: but oppoſed by the 
greateſt part of thoſe ſtates with 
whom we were then combined, is 
an attempt never to be juſtiſied by 
any comparative calculation of the 
populouſneſs, the revenues, or the 
ral ſtrength of the two nations. 
tis a deſperate ſtruggle, which 
muſt y end in our run. 
But what is the ſcene which we 
have choſen for this ſtruggle? We 
have choſen Germany; the ver 
ſpot of all others which the French, 
if they had their choice; Wound 
have pointed out to us. By mak 
ing Germany the theatre of War 
they ſee that country waſted and 
deſtroyed, the ſtrength of Which 
1 teſt hul-· 
wark againſt their overbearing am- 
bition. They ſee the ſwords of the 
Germans, from one end to the other 
of that vaſt and populous country, 
turned againſt each other; and they 
Engliſh, whoſe in- 
n tereſt 


„ he Hiſtory f be Prefent War. 
tereſt it is toſfave-them” as much as 
lible, - co-operating+ with her” 
od and her treaſufes, to com- 
pion: the diſunion; and conſequent- 
a: war in that country France has 
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many advantages: ſhe ſupports her 


armies in a great degree by pillag- 


ing thoſe whom in every reſpect it 


is her intereſt to weaken. She is 


not very remote from her own 


frontiers, from whence ſhe is eaſily 


provided, eaſily recruited ; and by 
means of which a great part of 
the public money is expended in 
the country where it is raiſed. Is 
the unſucceſsful ? ſhe is brought 


thereby but the nearer to her fron- 
| tier, ſupports her troops with ſtill 


the greater facility, and exhauſts ſtill 
leſs the natural wealth of her people. 
Even ſuppoſe the French army dri- 
ven into Scare. v0 then theſe 
_ very obvious circumſtances ren- 
it 
my to their ſucceſs on the Ger- 
man frontiers of France to any de- 
eiſiye conſequence. TR Ie 
. But to the Engliſh, every thing 
is unfavourable in ſuch a war; their 
greateſt ſucceſſes will only carry 


them to greater diſtance from their 


teſources, and every ſtep of their pro- 
greſs muſt make the tranſport of pro- 
Viſion, artillery, ammunition, and 


ce infinite impediments of a large 


army more difficult, and in the 
end altogether impraQticable. This 
| the events 


Which followed the battle of Cre- 
| Fele haye proved it. Prince Fer- 


d, victorious in that action, 


was obliged, rather from the diffi- 
- _ ley of ſubſiſting, than the ſupert- 
- - = ority. of the enemy, to repaſs the 
'. _ Rhine, and to bring back to Ger- 


many that war with which he 


flible for the allied ar- 
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pon this plan, victory itſelf cannot 
> in us; — that our ſucceſſes 
ſerve only to accumulate new diſ- 
treſſes, new difficulties;:new charges. 
Whilft France, who has only con- 
trated her expences 'by the loſs 
of her navy, encourages us to enter 
deeper and deeper into the inextri- 
cable toils of a German war, in 
which we waſte our ſtrength only to 
entangle ourſelves further. She 
holds the ſtrings, and can never be 
tired out at this game. From all 
this ariſes an en unknown 
even in thought to our forefathers, 
and which the ſingle revenue of Eng- 
land is by no means able to bear. 
The allies, if they deſerve the name, 
ſupply not the ſmalleſt part of it. 
The Hanoverians and Heſſians con- 
tribute to our ſervice only by en- 
abling us to protract ſtill longer our 
efforts in a ſyſtem, in which nothing 
can fo effectually ſerve us as being 
defeated as early as poſſible. _ 
As to the King of Pruſſia, what 
we pay to that monarch, may ra- 
ther be conſidered as tribute than 
ſubſidy ; ſince we receive nothing 
in return: and that far from being 
able to afford any relief to our ar- 
mies, he is ſcarcely in a condition 
to ſupport himſelf. So that this al- 
liance is worſe than the former, as 
it is an heavy charge compenſated 
not only with no real, but even 
with no apparent or ſhewy advan- 
tage. Indeed, he is an ally the 
lait in the world we ought to have 
choſen, on account of his long con- 
nection with our worſt enemies, the 


mean and the hoſlile ſentiments he 
has always entertained towards us, 
the injuries he has done us, and the 
general lightneſs of his faith with re- 
gard to his former allies. We re- 
gard him, it is true, as the protec- 
tor of the proteſtant religlon; but 
how lightly he thinks of all religi- 
, on 
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on his writings teſtify ; and what 


miſchiefs he has done the proteſ- 
tant cauſe in | 
will be a laſting memorial. When 


he entered Saxony, a proteſtant 


country, he found that religion no 


ways moleſted in thoſe places, 


where it had been eftabliſhed or 
tolerated by the treaty of Weſt- 
W. Even in the popiſh do- 
minions the perſecution began to 
loſe ſomething of its edge, when 
he under the name of its protector, 
brought upon it as great a calamity 
as its molt determined enemies could 
have withed ; by dividing the re- 
formed ſtates of the empire, and 
ſetting proteſtants to cut the throats 
of proteſtants, whilſt all the popiſh 
powers have been forced into a ftrict 
confederacy.” _ 
Had we kept ourſelves clear of 
this ruinous ſyſtem ; and inſtead of 
 engaping France on her ſtrong 
ſide, attacked and vanquiſhed her 
colonies, one after another, we might 
without exhauſting our own ftrength 
have gradually waſted away the 
principal refources of her trade, 


and whilſt we continued this me- 


thod, have as little reaſon to grow 
tired of a war (the whole funds of 
which would be ſpent at home) as 
France has to grow weary 1n the pre- 
ſent manner of carrying it on. If 
the powers on the continent were 
left without our interpoſition to do 
their own buſineſs, they would pro- 
bably better underſtand and better 
defend their own rights. At worſt 
let France enter, let them conquer, 
Jet them poſſeſs Hanover ; there 1s no 
miſchief - they can do that country 
greater than it ſuffers by the preſent 
war ; and we not exhauſting our- 
ſelves by a fruitleſs defence, thould 
in the end by the entire poſſeſ- 
ſion of the French colonies, be able, 


* 
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particular, this war 


claims, to reſtore the Hanoverian 


dominions to their lawful ſovereign, 


and even to procure. ſome indemn:: 
fication for what they might bare 


ſuffered in our quarrel.”  _ © 

This is pretty nearly the fub-* 
ſtance of what was . againſt the 
German ſyſtem; and the argument 


was conducted with great ma- 


nagement and addreſs, and inter- 
ſperſed with a number of topics well 
calculated to ſpread diſcontent, and 
to place in an odious light every 
ſtep taken in thoſe alliances and 
in that war. Many, however, 
ſtrongly adhered to that method, 
and they anſwered That the beſt 
reaſons on the other ſide were more 
ſpecious than ſolid; and that the 
chief writings againſt our German 
connections were declamations ra- 
ther than arguments. That the 


complaint of the expence of this 


war was in ſome meaſure juſt; but 
if the advantage was in any degree 
equivalent, the expence was incur- 
red to good purpoſe. That France by 
engaging ſo heartily as ſhe' has done 
in the German war, has drawn away 
ſo much of her attention and her 
revenue from her navy, that it 
enabled us to give ſuch a blow to 
her maritime ftrength, as poſſibly 
ſhe may never be able to recover: 
Her engagement in the German 
war, has likewiſe drawn her from 
the defence of her colonies, by 
which means we have conquered 
ſome of the moſt conſiderable the 
poſſeſſed. It has withdrawn her 
from the protection of her trade, by 
which it is entirely deftroyed, whilſt 
that of England has never in the 
profoundeſt peace been in fo flouriſi - 


ing a condition. So that by em- 
barking in | 


this German war, 
France has ſuffered herſelf to be 
| undone, 


beſides the ſecurity of our on juſt 
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England. But has ſhe 
ballance this loſs? Far from it. At 
this moment the is infinitely leſs ad- 


- vanced than ſhe was the year ſhe en- 


tered Germany, after having ſpent 
ſuch immenſe ſums of money, and 
loſt by the ſword, by diſeaſe, and 
by deſertion, at leaſt i 00,000 of her 
people. 3 
On the other hand, the account 
ſtands thus with regard to England; 
deeply embarked as ſhe has been in 
this German war, in her particular 


quarrel with France, ſhe has been 


carried with an almoſt unin- 


terrupted tide of ſucceſs. She has 


taken many of the French colonies ; 


ſhe has deſtroyed their navy and 


their trade, and having inſulted the 
enemies Coaſts, has ruined an har- 


dour which might one day prove 


very obnoxious to us. Then how 
ſtands the account in Germany? The 


French have been there frequently 


defeated ; Hanover has been recover- 
ed and protected; the K. of Pruſſia 
has been preſerved ſo long at leaſt 
from the rage of his enemies, and 
in general the liberty of Germany 
has hitherto ſecured. So that 
if we have incurred a great expence, 
we have done by it infinitely more 
than France has done at an ex- 
pence much greater than ours. For 
the advocates who declaim againſt 
the King of Pruſſia, ſeem to have 


= forgot that the charge of the French 


army muſt exceed ours, as the num- 


ber of their troops to be paid, ex- 
and 


nglith- pay. Thoſe on the 


' Englith eſtabliſhment in Germany, 
have at no time exceeded 25000 


and the reſt of the confederates ſerve 


very nearly on the fame terms with 
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undone, ſo far as regards her par- 
ticular and immediate 1 with 
1 ad in Ger- 
many ſuch ſucceſſes as will counter- 


ſubſidies ſo greatly ſuperior to ours, 
which that power pays to ſtates 
from whom ſhe has not a ſingle 
regiment to augment her armies. 
Thus although by our victories 
France is relieved from the charge 
of her navy, and that of the defence 
of ſome of her moſt conſiderable 
colonies, the German war alone 
has brought her finances to a diſtreſs 
of which the whole world has been 
witneſs. And nothing leſs could 
have happened ; the expence how- 
ever contracted was ſtill enormous; 
and the reſource of every war, 
trade, was almoſt wholly deſtroyed. 
In England, the expence was alſo 
undoubtedly great: but then, the 
old trade ſtill remained to ſupply it, 
and new channels were opened. 
Had we lain by .and tamely beheld 
Germany in part poſſeſſed, and the 
reſt compelled to receive laws from 


France, the war there would ſoon 


have been brought to an end; and 
France, ſtrengthened by victory, by 
conqueſt. and alliance, would have 
the whole force and whole revenue 
of her mighty monarchy free to act 

inſt us alone. | Sins 
They argued further, that com- 
mon faith obliged us to an adhe- 
rence to our engagements beth with 
Hanover nnd Pruſſia; and that the 
pleaded incapacity to aſſiſt them 
ariſing from the greatneſs of the 
charge could not excuſe us; be- 
cauſe the incapacity was not real; 
and if the expence were inconveni- 
ent, we ought to have looked to 
that when we contracted our en- 
gagements. That it was not true, 


that we received no 23 from 
our alliance with the 
Pruſſia; for if it be once admitted, 


ing of 


that we entered with any reaſon in- 
to the German war (which they ſi 2 
1 poſed 


1960, 
poſed proved) then the King of 
Pruſſia has been very materially ſer- 


viceable to us; becauſe it was 


victory at Rosbach, and the rein- 
forcement from his troops, which has 
enabled us to do all that has ſince 
been atchieved. In the like man- 
ner, if the ſupport of the proteſtant 
religion be any part of our care, 
that religion muſt ſuffer eminently 
by the ruin of the King of Pruſſia; 
for though the * attributed 
to his Pruſſian majeſty 

really his, refleQ on account of 
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and it will always be his intereſt to ” 


ſuch, as if 


7. 
character as a man, yet as a king, 
in his public and political capacity, 
he is the natural protector of the 
proteſtant religion in Germany; 


defend 1 5 PR - 
We hall not preſume to deter; 
nine,” which party has the right 

ſide of this queſtion ; it was once 
undoubtedly a queſtion very fit to 
be diſcuſſed with great care; but 
having choſen our party, it is at 
preſent little mae than a matter of 


* 


political ſpeculation. 
their impiety great diſgrace on his 
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Thurot ſails from Dunkirk. Puts into Gottenburg am Bergen. Puts into 
the Iſle of Ilay. He takes Carrickfergus. Sails from thence.. He is filled, 
and his whole ſquadron taken. War in America. General Ambers goes 

Aden the river St. Laurence. General Murray marches from Quebec. 
Montreal ſurrenders. Cherokee war. ¶ Fairs of the'Eaſft-Indies. Lally 


D Efore we reſume the account of grand fleet under Monſieur de Con- 

D the war in America, it will be flans, made the neipal deſcent in 
neceſſary to take ſome notice of the ſome of the ſonHern parts of that 
attempt of the celebrated Thurot. kingdom. The manner in which 
It happened much earlier in the the latter and prineipal part of this 
year, than the events which we 1 has alfeady been re- 
have juſt related. But to avoid lated among the tranſactions of that 
breaking the thread of the mgyg, year. It remains now to give ſome 
important events in Germany, ¶ account of the part in which Thurot 
have reſerved it for this place. was concerne. 

The reader will remember, that His ſquadron, conſiſting of ſive 
in the French ſcheme for invading frigates, on board of which were 
theſe iſlands; {which was deſcribed 1270 land ſoldiers, ſailed from the 
as it then appeared to us in the port of Dunkirk on the 5th of Oc. 
Ath chapter of the annals of 17593) tober 1759. They had been bloched 
a ſmall ſquadron Was prepared at up until that time by an Engliſh 
Dunkirk, under Monſieur Thurot, fleet; but under favour of an hazy 
the deſtination: of which moſt people night, they put out to ſea, and ar- 
at that time imagined'to have been Tived -at -Gottenburg in Sweden ten 
for Scotland. But, it has ſince ap- days after. From thence they made 
peared, that this little ſquadron was to Bergen in Norway. In theſe 
intended to make a diverſion on the voyages, the men were reduced by 
north coaſt of Ireland, whilſt the ſiekneſa, and the veſſels themſelves 
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were obliged to ſend one of the moi 
conſiderable of them back to France. 
It was not until the 5th of Decem- 
ber, that they were able to fail di- 


rectly for their place of deſtination. 
© But their old ill fortune purſued 
"them ' with freſh diſappointments. 


For near three months they beat 
. backward and forward amongſt the 
weſtern iſles of Scotland, having in 


vain: attempted a convenient land- 


ing near Derry. In this tedious in- 
terval they ſuffered every poſſible 
hardihip. Their men were thinned 
and diſheartened. Another of their 
ſhips was ſeparated from them, of 
which they never heard more. The 
now remaining three were extreme- 


ly. ſhattered, and their crews ſuf- 


fered. extremely by famine. This 
36 Feb obliged them to put into the 
eise of lay; where they re- 
fitted and took in ſome cattle and 

oviſions, which were liberally paid 
Ei by the generous adventurer 


who commanded; and who behaved 


in all reſpeQs with his uſual courteſy 
and humanity... E £24 G47 77 
Here they heard for the firſt time 
of the deſeat of Conflans's ſquadron. 
This was a circumſtance of great 


.diſcouragement.., But as 


ce was not given to deceive him; 
he perſiſted in his reſolution to fail 


for Ireland. Indeed be had ſcarce- 


any other choice; for he was 


| 2 poorly victualled, that he could 


not hope without ſome refreſhment, 
to get back to France. And he was 
Further urged on by bis love of glory, 
no ſmall thare of which he was cer- 
tain 10 add to his character, if be 
could ſtrike a blow of never ſo little 
.inzportance on the coaſt of Ireland; 
.For by this he. might make ſome a 


* 


-pearance of having revenged t 
* | | 
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Thurot 
could not be ſure that this intelli- with terms of ſafety for the town. 


Thhurot as ſoon as he was maſter 


6 


many icfults whick ha been offered 
waa Pronene-d -.-” ru 
134 ull of theſe ideas, he arrived be- 


e the town of Carrickfergus on 
the 28th of Februaty; and landed 
his troops, now reduced to about 
600 men, the day following. They 
were augmented by draughts from 
his ſeamen to near a thouſand. 
Theſe he formed on the beach, and 


moved to the attack of the town. 


Carrickfergus is ſurrounded by an 
old wall ruinous in many places. 


7 


Colonel Jennings commanded a- 


bout four companies in the town, 


moſtly of new raiſed men, extreme 
ly ill provided with ammunition, 
and no way prepared for this at- 
tack, which they had not the ſmall- 
eſt reaſon to expect. 
they ſhut the gates, ſent off the 
French priſoners to Belfaſt, and took 
all the meaſures their circumſtances 
would admit. The enemy advanc- 


ed and attacked the gates. There 


was no cannon; but the gates were 
defended with effect by muſquet 
ſhot, until the ammunition was 
ſpent. Then the garriſon retired into 
the caſtle, which having a breach 
in the wall near 50 feet in extent, 


was no ways tenable. They there- 


fore ſurrendered priſoners of war 


of Carrickfergus, iſſued orders to Bel- 
and proviſion ; he made the fame 
demand to the magiſtrates of Car- 
'rickfergus, which they having im- 
prudently refuſed to comply with, 
the town was plundered. Thurot 


having victualled, and gained hs * 


much reputation by this action as 
could be expected from a fleet 
which was no more than a fort of 
wreck of the grand enterpriſe, - ſet 
ſail for France. But he had not left 


the 


— 


However, 


faſt to ſend him a quantity of wine 
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the bay of Carrickfergus many hours, 
when near the coaſt of the Iſle of 
Man, he perceived three fail that bore 
down upon him. Theſe were three 
Engliſh frigates which happened to 
be in the harbour of Kinſale, when 
Thurot made his deſcent ; the duke 
of Bedford, lord lieutenant, diſpatch- 
ed orders to the commander of the 
frigates to go in queſt of the French 
armament. The Engliſh frigates 
were one of 36 guns commanded by 
Capt. Elliot; and two of thirty-two. 
Such was their diligence and ſuc- 
ceſs, that they overtook Thurot's 


ſquadron before they could get out 


of the Iriſh ſea They were ex- 
aQly three frigates' to three. The 


French ſhips were much the larger, | 
great reaſon to boaſt of their ſuc- 


and their men much more numer- 
ous ; but both ſhips and men were 
in a bad condition. A ſharp and 
cloſe 'engagement began. None of 
the French could poſſibly eſcape, and 
they muſt take or be taken. Thurot 
did all that could be expected from 
the intrepidity of his character; he 
fought his thip until ſhe had her 
Hold almoſt filled with water, and 
Her decks covered with dead bodies. 


At length he was killed. The crew 


of his ſhip, and by her example 
thoſe of the other two, difpirited 
by this blow, and preſſed with un- 
common alacrity by the ſignal bra- 
very of Captain Elliot, and thoſe 
Who commanded under him, ſtruck, 


and were carried into Ram- 
ſay Bay in the Iſle of Man. Even 
this inconſiderable action ad- 


ded to the glory of the Engliſh 
arms. None had been better con- 


ducted, or fought with greater reſo- 


lution. This ſole inſult on our 


coaſts was ſeverely puniſhed ; and 
not a veſſel concerned in it eſcaped. 
The public indeed lamented the 
death of the brave Thurot, who 
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even whilſt he commanded a 
vateer, fought leſs for plunder > 
honour ; whoſe behaviour was on 
all occafions full of humanity and 
generoſity ; and whoſe undaunted 
courage raiſed him to rank, and 
merited diſtinction. His 
ſecured the glory he always ſought: 


purpoſe he carri 
and here he collected the whole re- 


Y 
© 
11 
+» 


* 
— 


*% 


death 


he did not hive to be brought a pri- 
ſonet into England; or to hear in 
France thoſe malignant criticifms, 
which ſo often attend unfortunate 


bravery. This was the fate of the 
laſt remaining branch of that grand 


armament, which had fo long 


been the hope of France, the 


alarm of England, and the object 


of general attention to all Europe. 


In America, the French had no 


ceſs. The action of Sillery only 
gained them, by an immenſe effuſion 
of their blood, a victory which was 


attended with no advaptageous 
conſequences. Vaudreuil the go- 
vernor of Canada, after Levy had 
been compelled to raiſe the ſiege of 
Quebec, fixed his head- quarters 


at Montreal, to make if poſſible a 
laſt ſtand in. 1 for which 
in all his poſts; 


gular force that remained in Canada. 


At the ſame time he ſought to keep 


up the ſpitits of the people by va- 


rious rumours and devices, by 
vhich he practiſed on their credu- 
lity ; one of theſe artifices is curi- 


ous enough; the reader will find 
it among the ' ſtate papers. But 
Monſieur Vaudreuil's greateſt hope, 
was not in his artifices, nor his 
force, but in the fituation of Ca- 
nada, which is much harder to be 


entered, than When the enemy has 
entered it, to be conquered. "On the 
ſide ' where the © moſt confiderable 
part of the Britiſh force was to at 
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to take 
end ſteady 


on of this river is 
rendered extremely difficult and 
hazardous by the der of ſhal- 
lows, rifts and falls, that lye be- 


tween the diſcharge of Ontario and 
the ille of Montreal. Vaudreuil 


Was in expectation, that the pre- 


* army thro” peel a long and 
21 way, would neceſſarily con- 
ſume ſo 0 of the ſummer, as 


not to leave ſufficient time for the 


operations abſolutely neceſſary to 


reduce the. remainder of Canada. 


2 did not apprehend much danger 
3 of Quebec, which 

had ou weakened | by its defeat 
in the ſpring. © Theſe conſiderations 
gave him 
might protract the war ſomewhat 
longer, and another year might 
poſſibly give fortune an opportunity 
turn in his favour. - 

But Mr. Amherſt, whoſe calm 
reſolution no dif- 
ficulties could overcome, was tak- 
ing the moſt effectual meaſures to 
defeat his e tions. His plan 
was diſpol in this manner. 
a General Murray had or- 
ders to advance towards Montreal, 
on his ſide, with all the troops which 
could be ſpared from the garriſon 
of Quebec. Colonel Haviland ſail- 
ed from Crown Point, and took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Iſle au Noix, which 


had been abandoned by the enemy 


vn the 28th of Auguſt, and from 
thence had orders -to proceed di- 
rectly to the city of Montreal: His 


own army, conſiſting of about 


10, ooo men, he propoſed to tranſ- 
port by the way of Lake Ontario 


into che river Ot. Laurence. Thus 


* 5 . impene able 
* 0 covered vine . 
the only. tolerable entrance to an 


army, is by che river St. Laurence ; 
and the navigati 


parations neceſſary for conduct- 


confidence that he 


exacteſt order, left they 
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be ee ako to ſurround 
the laſt place of importance which 
the enemy poſſeſſed, and by the 
motion of the three armies, in three 
ſuch different routs, to render it 
impoſſible for them to form an ef- 
fectual oppoſition to any of hit 
_ 3 80 

aving | 1s genera 
plan, he left 38 on 2! J une; 
the frontiers of New York, and paſ- 
ſed-up the Mohawks river and down 
that of the Oneidas, to Oſwego, 
where he arrived on the gth of July. 
The army he had collected there, 
conſiſted of about 10, ooo men, re- 

lars and provincials. Sir William 
— brought a thouſand ſavages 
of the Iroquois or five nations; the 
greateſt number of that race of men 
which was ever ſeen in arms in the 
cauſe of England. 
It was a matter of the greateſt 
difficulty to tranſport ſo numerous 
an army, the whole of its artillery, 
its ammunition, and all its provi- 
ſion, over the expanſe of that vaſt 
lake in open boats and gallies ; it 
required the greateſt caution and the 
| ſhould fall 
foul upon one — leſt they 
ſhould be driven out too far to gain 
che land on the firſt threatening of a 
ſtorm, or leſt they ſhould come 
too near the ſhore. + But all the 
diſpoſitions were made in the moft 
INS — and with that 
regularity of mili arrangement, 
which — ſo — — a part 
of the character of that able com- 
mander. So that the whole army 
embarked on the ioth of Auguſt. 
A detachment had been ſent ſome 
days before to clear the paſſage of 
the river St. Laurence of any ob- 
ſtruction, and to find the beſt paſſage 
for the veſſels. 

On the 27th he had entered that 


river, 
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river, taken poſſeſſio of of Swegatchie, 


and made all diſpoſitions for the at- Qu 


tack of L'Iſie Royale, a fort lower 
down in the river which command- 
edit, and by this command i 1s the 
moſt important poſt, and as it were 
the key of Canada. The troops and 
boats were ſo diſpoſed, that the ifle 
was completely inveſted, and the 
garriſon was left no means of eſ- 
cape. The batteries were then 
raiſed and opened, and after 9055 
. days ſharp firing, the fort 
"7 Aug — 4 N 
This being a poſt of importance 
both to command Lake Ontario 
and to cover bur frontier, the ge- 
neral ſpetft. ſome days here in order 
to repair the fort, and at the ſame 
time to fit out his veſſels, and to 
prepare all things for paſſing his 
troops down the rivet, the moſt 
dangerous part of which he was Oo 
to encounter, as all the rapids lie 
between this place and Montreal ; 
but notwithſtanding all precautions 
near ninety men were drowned in 
paſſing theſe dangerous falls, and a 
great number of veſſels broke to 
pieces. This loſs from ſo large an 
embarkation, i in ſuch circumſtances, 
is to be regarded as very inconſider- 
able. At length, after a tedious, 
fatiguing and dangerous voyage of 
6 Sept. *wo months and ſeventeen 
Pt. days ſince they left Senec- 


bes the Engliſh faw to their great 


„the ifle of Montreal, the object 

| their ardent wiſhes, and the pe- 
riod of their labours. | 
They were immediately landed in 
the beſt order; and all diſpoſitions 
were made for attacking the place. 
So excellently was this plan con- 
certed, and fo faithfully executed, 
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that General Murray landed from 
uebec that very day; and Col. 
Haviland with . his army from Iſls 
au Noix the day following. 
Montreal is the ſecond place i 
Canada for eftent, building, traffick, 
and ftrength. Its middle ſituation 
between the lakes and Quebec, hath 
made it the ſtaple of the Indian 
trade; but the fortifications before 
this war were mean and inconſi- 
derable ; ſomething has been ſince 
added ; "but nothing made the taking 
of it an enterpriſs of difficulty, 
except that here was collected the 
whole regular, and no ſmall part of 
the provincial, force which remain- 
ed in Canada. However, by the 
diſpoſitions Which # once brought 
againſt them three armies, the 
greateſt part and the flower of the 
Britiſh troops in America, Monſ. 
Vaudreuil fle himſelf entirely en- 
cloſed; he deſpaired of defending 
the place; and therefore ſurrendered - 
the garriſon of Montreal as priſo-—-— 
ners of war, and the inhabitants of 
his government as ſubjects to the King 
of Great Britain on the 8th of Sep 
tember 1760. 5 
And thus in the fixth year 
of the war, and after the moſt ſe- 
vere ſtruggles, was the vaſt country 
of Canada reduced to the king's 
obedience. In this time ſix Fee: 
had been fought, the fortune of 
which was equally divided ; in three 
the French had been viRorious/; ; in 
three the Engliſh. The firſt of thoſe 
in which the French had the better, 
was fought in the meadows near 
Fort du Queſhe, where General 
Braddock was killed; the other at 
Ticonderoga, where General Aber 
erombie commanded; the third at 


" They were not in ſtrictneſs a but ſent to France with condition not 


to ſerve during the war. 
Papers. 


The conditions may be feen more a large among the State 


Sille rp; 


een 
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Sillery, where General Murray was 
repulſed. The victories of the 


Engliſh were, iſt. that near Crown 
Point, where General Johnſon com- 
manded, and Dieſkau was made pri- 


ſoner; the ad near Niagara, where 


General Johnſon alſo commanded ; 


-and | the 3d and principal near 
Quebec, where Wolfe gained the 
victory and loſt his life. - From the 
Engliſh two forts had been taken, 
Olwego and Fort William-Henry. 
The Engliſh on their fide took-three 
cities; Louiſbourg, Quebec and 
Montreal ; and five principal forts, 
which commanded as many im- 
portant communications, Beauſe- 
jour, Niagara, Frontenac, Ticon- 
deroga, Crown Point, and Iſle- 
Royal; beſides ſome others of in- 
ferior conſideration. | 
Taking the whole war in A- 
america into one view, Canada had 
been defended with bravery and 
conduct ſufficient to crown the ge- 
nerals Wolfe and Amherſt, and the 
admirals Boſcawen and Saunders, who 
finally reduced it, with the greateſt 
glory. And without queſtion, the 
conduct of General Amherſt in his 
laſt expedition, by which he obliged 
Montreal to ſurrender without a 
blow, and finally conquered Ca- 
nada without effuſion of blood, 
deforyes every honour and every 


recompence a gratefu] people can 


beſtow. The humanity with which 
he. behaved to the conquered both 
French and Indians, though the 
one had perpetrated, and the other 
at Jeaſt connived at the moſt hor- 
rid eruelties on the Engliſh pri- 


ſoners, adds a high luſtre to his 


.conqueſt. His troops ſet not one 


-houſe oa fire, not one habitation 


was plundered, not one man was 


killed (except in the attack of Iſle- 
Royal). None was more diſtin- 


1 
*. 
* 
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guiſhed in this reſpect than Sir 
William Johnſon; he led into Ca- 
nada an army of a thouſand of the 
fierceſt and moſt cruel ſavages which 
are bred in America, without doing 
the ſmalleſt damage to the country, 
or _— the ſlighteſt injury to the 
perſons of the inhabitants. To ef- 
fe& this he was obliged to exert the 
moſt unwearied endeavours, and 
the whole of thoſe uncommon ta- 


lents which give him ſuch _ 


over the minds of all ſorts of men. 
The great victories by which he 
has advanced the intereſt of the na- 
tion, have done him leſs honour 
than this conduct, by which he has 
ſo greatly advanced its charaQter for 
humanity and moderation. It were 
to be wiſhed that the ſame might be 
ſaid of the army, which marched 
from Quebec ; who finding that the 
inhabitants in ſome parts were out 
in arms, were under a neceſlity of 
ſetting fire to the villages ; the ten- 
derneſs of Gen. Murray's nature re- 
volted when the giving ſuch orders 
became a neceſſary part of his duty. 

In the courſe of this ſum- 1 
mer, Lord Byron with three 9 July. 


of his majeſty's ſhips deſtroyed a ſet- 


tlement of French, where none had 
ever been ſuſpected, in the Bay 
de Chaleurs. There he alſo took 
three "frigates ; and about twenty 


fail of veſſels which contained a 


reinforcement of troops and military 
ſtores for the relief of Montreal; 
but when they had received intelli- 
gence that Lord Colville's fleet had 
got into the river before them, and 
of courſe entirely commanded it, 
they diſembarked in this place to at- 
tempt, if poſſible, a way to their 
principal army by land. But they 
were diſcovered ; the whole arma- 
ment was taken ; and the whole de- 


ſign diſconcerted. 
J Before 
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Before we take our leave of the. 
American affairs of this year, we 
ought to make ſome mention of a 
war with the ſavage Indians, which 
broke out on the back ſettlements 
of our ſouthern colonies. The Che- 
rokees, one of the moſt numerous 
and powerful nations of theſe bar- 
barians, had in the beginning, and 
during the greateſt part of the pro- 
greſs of the war, appeared to be 
heartily engaged in our intereſts ; 
at their Fs a fort had been built 


in their country called Fort Loudon, 


r 
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time, he marched zoo miles through 


the vaſt deſert which lies between 


the Indian caſtle of Keeowee and 
Charles-town. He was advanced 
into their country before they had 
made preparations tõ receive him. 
They ſaw their towns in cafe of ob- 
ſtinacy on the point of being deliver- 
ed to fire and ſword. They there- 


fore defired a conference, in which - 


they acknowledged themſelves to 
blame; and conſented to ſuch a trea-. 


ty of peace as the gover- 5 
nor was pleaſed to dictate. 26th 9 27 


from the then commander in chief They gave up the perſons guilty of 


of the Britiſh forces in America. 
Some parties of them had appeared 
in our favour on the laſt expedition 
againſt Fort du Queſne. 
thought that on that occaſion they 
received ſome inſults, and had been 
treated in general with a neglect 
which made the deepeſt impreſſion 
on the minds of ſo vindictive a peo- 
ple. Theſe diſcontents were fo- 
mented by the French, who hoped 
to cauſe a diverſion of a part of our 
forces in this quarter. At length 
they commenced hoſtilities in their 
uſual manner, by cruel ravages and 
murders on the frontier of their 
neighbouring provinces. And there 
was very great reaſon to apprehend 
that the ſame artifices of the enemy, 
and the ſame opinion of ill uſage, 
would draw the neighbouring and 
powerful nation of the Creeks into 
the like meaſures. 5 
Mr. Lyttleton, who was then go- 
vernor of Carolina, having in vain 
endeavoured to pacify them, took 
| the reſolution of march- 
n ing with all the force, re- 
gular and provincial, which he could 


raiſe, into the Cherokee country. 


This army in all did not exceed 
1100 men, but it was conducted 
with ſuch ſpirit and diſpatch by Go- 
vernor Lyttleton, that in a very ſhort 


But it is 


the moſt flagrant murders, and put 
into his hands twenty-two hoſtages, 
as a ſecurity for their adherence to 
the treaty. 

The governor had all imaginable - 
reaſon to be ſatisfied with the effect 
his expedition had produced; and 
having as every body believed ef- 
fectually chaſtiſed the former inſo- 
lence of the enemy, and ſecured the 
future tranquillity of the ſouthern 
provinces, he returned to Charles- 
town. But theſe perfidious bar- 
barians, equally regardleſs of their 
faith, and of the ſafety of their 


countrymen, whoſe lives were pledg- 


ed for their fidelity, broke out as 
ſoon as the army was removed, into 
their former ravages ; blocked up 
Fort Loudon, which ſtands in the 
middle of their country, and made 
ſome attempts on Fort Edward; 


which lies nearer to the ſettlements; 


Their total want of ſkill in carry- 
ing on ſieges prevented them from 
any hope of maſtering theſe places, 
otherwiſe than by treachery or fa- 
mine. They failed in the firſt in- 


ſtance ; and the laſt required time. 
The imminent danger of two 
Engliſh garriſons, and that whole 
tract of our colonies, being made 
known to General Amherſt, he de- 
tached Colonel 


Montgomery to 


F * 


their 


: . 
\ * 
F 


their aſſiſtance, with a regiment 
of Highlanders, ' a battalion of 
the Royal Americans, a body of 
grenadiers, and the provincial 
troops. He marched into the ene- 
mies country. He made war upon 
the Indians after their own manner. 
No other would have been effectual. 
He burned Eftatoe the capital of the 
Lower Cherokees, conſiſting of 
two hundred houſes, an Indian 
town of the very firſt magnitude; 
and then proceeded to the fame ex- 
ecution on all the towns and villages 
of that diſtriẽt of the Cherokees, 
which were numerous, populous, 
and wealthy. The inhabitants ge- 
nerally fled on the approach of our 
troops; fome however were burned 
in their houſes, and ſome women 
and children were made prifon- 


This univerſal deftruQtion of the 


lower ſettlements being compleated, 
Colonel 4 paſſed on to 
e Cherokees: 
27 June. but as the army march- 
ed through a dangerous ground, 
favourable to the Indian method 
of fighting, they were ſudden- 
ly attacked upon all ſides by this 
lavage enemy, with the greateſt fu- 
ry, and with the uſual horrible 
{creams and ontcries. The troops 
were ſo well diſpoſed with a view 
of this kind of war, that they ſtood 
the charge with firmneſs ; they were 
not intimidated with the covered 
fire, or the ſcreams of the ſavages. 
The fight was long and well main- 
tained en both fides. But at length 
the Indians fled. A neighbouring 
town (one of the moſt conſi- 
derable) was entered that night. 
The enemy made ſome attempt to 
moleſt them; but to little purpoſe. 
The Engliſh loſt in this action 20 
killed, and about 80 wounded. The 
Cherokees had near forty killed. 
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my ſhewing ſome pacific diſ- 
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The number of the wounded is not 

Though Colonel Montgomery 
was victorious on this occaſion ; yet 
it was neceſſary to retreat on ac- 
count of his wounded, for whom 
he had no place of ſafety. For if 
he ſhould attempt to proceed, he had 
to apprebend frequent ſkirmiſhes 
as he advanced, and the number 
of wounded together with the dif- 
ficulty of his march, would be hour- 
ly increaſed. This retreat was cer- 
tainly neceſſary. But when Cols- 
nel Mon ery had arrived at 
Fort St. George, he diſcovered part 
of his orders, which threw the 
whole country into conſternation' ; 
which was, that when he had cha/- 
teſed the enemy, he was to return 


to New- Vork with the troops un- 


der his command, and rejoin the 
| omg army. Theſe orders without 
elay he obeyed ; not however with 


ſuch rigour, but that the earneſt en- 


treaties of the province prevailed on 
him to leave about 400 men for 
their protection. | 6 
Carolina and the neighbouring 
colonies was again expoſed to the 
fury of a ſavage enemy, not fo 


much weakened as exaſperated by 


their late ſufferings ; the fate of the 
garriſon of Fort Loudon was but 
too certain. For ſeveral months 
they had ſuffered a cloſe block- 
ade ; at length, ſeeing no hope of 
relief their proviſions being total- 
ly conſumed and the ene- | 

7. Aug. 


pofitions, they were induced to ſur- 

render upon honourable conditions. 
But the enemy, equally regard- 
leſs of faith and humanity, fell 
upon them in their march, butcher- 
ed all the officers but one, killed 
ſeveral of the private ſoldiers, and 
carried the reſt into an hortible cap- 
tivity. Theſe outrages on the ſouth- 
ern 
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ern colonies threw ſome damꝑ on the 
joy which was felt over the E zliſh 
America, on the entire conqueſt of 
Canada. 1 
In Europe the fortune of the 
campaign was nearly ballanced. In 
America, except this inconſiderable 
ſavage war, it was entirely tri- 
umphant. In the Eaſt- Indies alſo we 
gained glory and new advantages. 
After the raiſing the fiege of Fort 
St. George, in February 1759, the 
16 all Engliſh army took the 
roth API, field under Major Brere- 

1759 ton, and poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of the important town and 
fort of Conjiveram. About the ſame 
time the city of Maſulipatam was 
ſtormed and taken by Major Ford. 
By theſe ſtrokes the French trade 
on the coaſt of Coromandel was 


confined” to Pondicherry and a few 


inconſiderable places. And the 
traffick of the whole ſhore for an 
extent of 800 miles of a populous 
and manufaQuring country, was en- 
tirely in the hands of the Engliſh 
company. This coaſt joins to the 
rich province of 
which alſo the French were entirely 
driven by the heroic actions of Co- 


lonel Clive. | 
' Encouraged by theſe ſucceſſes, a 
body of about i 200 men, Europeans 
and Seapoys, under the command of 
Major Brereton, advanced further, 
and attempted to diſlodge an army of 
French and their confederate Indians, 
encamped under the cannon of a 
fort of that country conſtruction. 
'The acquiſition of that place had 
Sent, deen a valuable advantage. 
dept. But here our army was ob- 


liged to retire, with a loſs of between 
three and four hundred killed and 
n——_—_— 5 


General Lally animated with this 
and ſome ſlighter advantages, threat 


out of 


10,000 blacks. The engage 


to Tondicherry: 


ened the fiege of Trichenopoly, and 
the F — ſeemed oy to 
revive, : But it was only a momen+ 
tary gleam. To check his progreſa, 
1 3 the head of the 
greate y he could draw together 
on that coaſt, inveſted Wandewaſh, 
— * place in three days, and 
made the garriſon pri- N 
ſoners of par F — er, 
thence he paſſed with rapidity to Ca- 
rongoly; the ſiege of which town 
he preſſed with ſuch diligence, that 
in four days from the opening his bat- 
teries, be obliged the gar- O Dec. 
riſon to march out. TY ne? 
This progreſs alarmed General 
Lally ; he called large detachments 
in from every fide ; and knowing 
the importance of Wandewath, 
made all his efforts to recover it. 
He puthed forward the fiege with 
the utmoſt vigour; hoping to take 
the town before Colonel Coote 
could arrive to its relief. But the 
colonel marched with equal dili- 
gence ; and arrived about , : : I 
the time when the French *** guy 
had made a practicable. OR .-- 
breach. His army conſiſted of 1 700 
Europeans, and about 3000 black 
troops. Lally's amounted to -2200 
Europeans, and between g and 
| ment 
ww_ lon _ obſtinate; but at 
ength, the French gave way. It was 
a total rout; 3 | 
camp, their cannon, and all 'the im- 
plements of the fiege. They left a 
thoufand killed and wounded on the 
field of battle. Among the priſo- _ 
ners were Brigadier General Buſſy; 


the Chevalier Godeville, quarter= ; 
maſter general; Lieutenant Colonel ' 


Murphy, and eleven inferior: offi- 
cers, who were all wounded. Lally 
fled with his broken troops in deſpair 


of 


Of the Engliſh in this action near 
200 were killed and wounded ; in 


3 the death of the gallant 
Major Brereton was much regret- 
ed. Of the blacks about 70 were 


wounded and flain. 
Except the battle of Paiſſy, fol- 


lowed by the revolution in Bengal, 


this action was the moſt conſiderable 
in its conſequences, of any in which 
our troops had ever been engaged in 
India. - This was fought in part a- 


1760. 
ſhips ſtood the fire of the whole 
French fleet, which conſiſted of fix- 
teen fail. The ſhips were- great- 


ly ſhattered ; five hundred and ſixty. : 


of our ſquadron were killed and 


'wounded ; and on the ſide of the 


French the loſs was not leſs than a 


thouſand. Admiral Pocock imme- 
diately got himſelf again in a fighting 
condition, and braved the 


rench + 
fleet before Pondicherry, who lay 


under their cannon, and refuſed a 


gainſt European troops headed by an new engagement. : 
able general. The diſpoſitions for It has been obſerved that hi- 
the battle, and the conduct of Co- ſtory can hardly produce an inſtance 
lonel Coote in the.engagement, me- of two ſquadrons fighting three 
rit every honour. | | pitched battles, under the ſame com- 
This victory was purſued with a manders, in eighteen months, with- 
ſpirit equal to that by which it was out the lofs of a ſhip on either fide. 
won. Chittiput was taken in a After this engagement Admiral 
few days after; and the army al- Corniſh arrived on the coaſt of Co- 
lowing itſelf no repoſe, marched romandel and joined Pocock, by 
directly from thence to Arcot, the which we attained fo decided a ſu- 
apitat of this immenſe province. periority in ſtrength, as we had be- 
The fiege was o on the fifth fore in courage and ability, that the 
of February, and the fort ſurrendered French no longer appeared in thoſe 
Lk on the tenth; near 300 Euro ſeas. Moſt of their ſhips went off, as 
43 were made priſoners of war. tit was thought, to Mauritius. Then 
' 2 At ſeg Admiral Pocock ſeconded the French affairs went rapidly to 
= the E efforts of Colonel ruin. On the fifth of A if the im- 
+ -Coote with his own uſual ſkill and portant fortreſs of Caracal ſurrender- 
a6... ntrepidity. ain heen- ed to the ſea and land forces under 
} A Sept. aged the fleet of Mon- Admiral Corniſh and Major Monk- 
| . — 1759. ſieur d Ache, a brave ton. By the taking of this and two 
4 commander, who has in ſome de- other places of leſſer conſideration, 
8 gre ＋ 7 the declining repu- the French were actually reduced to 
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1 tation of the French marine; but the ſingle port of Pondicherry; 
cmough ſuperior in the number of which was when theſe accounts came 
BE. his We and more than in that away, cloſely blocked up by land 

_ «proportion: ſuperior in guns and and fea. The ſtrongeſt hopes are 
en, be was obliged after upwards conceived that this capital of the 

of two hours ſevere and bloody con- French India power and commerce 
[ lic to give way before Admiral Po- will ſhortly be brought into our poſ- 
dock, and to take ſhelter under the ſeſſion; and with theſe pleaſing hopes 
” forts: of Pondicherry. During this we conclude the hiſtory of the war 
r "Engliſh of 1700. | 
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powers... 


machinations in Spain. Difficulties i n the-1 ne ton. 
: Campaign in Heſſe, and of the. expedition to Fell 1 


rather wiſhed for 1 ogg very 


. 


FT ER a general 1 war of five 
years, carried on with the 
| greateſt effuſion, of blood, 
and the moſt extraordinary expence 
ever known to attend a war of foot 
continuance, . it was hoped. that, 

the animoſity of the bellig — 
powers was not abated, Ky leaſt 
à great part of the fuel of diſcord 
had been conſumed; and that the 
time was arrived for giving peace 
to Europe. Some propoſitions for 
that purpoſe had been made in the 
SR a he * 759. Apeks, * 


1 5 


Mr. e ley 7525 to 7 = Me 2745 to London. Frenc 


affairs would not ſuffer us to 


We according 8 
out the enge which then ob- 


 Defgn #4 - -- 4 


attentively conſidered, the proba- 
bility of elfecting i it, ſeemed to 1 


it might then have been expected. 


But whilſt the public was flattered 
with theſe hopes, the fitua; ion of 
lie ve 
that they had any ſolid foundation. 
ly ventured to 


ſtructed any ſcheme for peace i 


And as theſe difficulties were ſuch, 


as did not attend that particular 
NN ee nlp; Tug: any, ſubſiſt 
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as long as the fortune of war con- 
1 Li : o | 


; from the beginning apprehenſive 


that the new negotiation which we 


have ſince ſeen opened, and for 


ſome time carried on with ſuch 


iſſus he attended wi 


* 
2 % 


rationally expected. The 1 53% 


tion is that of equality ; and this is, 


either where nothing is gained on 


any fide ; ſo that when ever mutual 


wearineſs,\ and \ unprofitable hoſti- 


lities have calmed the ardot” of the 


warring powers, no intrica.e points 
intervene to fruſtrate: the firſt pa- 
cific diſpoſition ; or it may be where 
the lofles are ſo equal, that ex- 


changes-may eaſily be made, or the 


parties may reſt mutually ſatisfied 


with their advantage over each 


other. 8 
. The, ſecond ſituation is that of 
neceſſity ; where one of the parties is 


16 entirely Broken and reduced, as 
eee ee 
the footing of conqueſt, and to pur- 


Chaſe regole by bumiliating and en- 
feebling conceſſions. A peace — 


en ee kae baſis 6 always 


grand popular, object. In eyery wa 

"fl 1 With the hope 
of it, apainit an experience; aloibſt 
ifor gn AQ, it ls to the laſt 
degree” difficult” to reduce” any or 
the great, powers of Eiirope to this 
diſgracefu "nece flty.- Fot to reduce 


opular,objeQ. In eyery war 


any ohe of theih to this ſtate of fub- 


million, you mult, in a manner, te- 
Ae al of them to it. The War, if 
Fl continues, draws ſtate after Rate 
into its Vertex, until all Europe is 


involved. A fort of ballance is then 
| eig, and the peace of conqueſt 


comes impracticable. 


"The Hiſtory of the Preſent War. 


eaſing appearances, might in the or fewer ſtru 
better 


i n 
1 TEC are ated 3 


tions in which peace can be very 


and fifty: 


It would prove of the utmoſt mo- 
ment-to the tranguility of mankind 


that this point were ſufficiently re- 


garded, and that they would wil- 
lingly adopt that ſyſtem of equality, 


to which ſooner or later, with more 
les, they are ſo often 


compelled” to ſubmit. When; ſel- 
om, at is concluded bn dther 


rms, a the King of Pruſſia has 
found by ſevere experience, and as 
we obſerved on a former occaſion, is 
only à ſhort ceſſation, and not a 
perfect peace. But it muſt be ac- 
knowledged that this ſituation, the 
moſt 8 0 mt with theif true in; 
tereſt, 


at the ſame time the mo 


contradictory to the paſſions and 
ptejudices of nations. 


It appears 
hard to loſe upon every ſide every 


object of the war. A peace on this 
foundation will be cenſured, but it 
is the beſt, on the ſame principle 
that the ſhorteſt follies are the beſt; 
and that no injured pride is left to 


| brood over a future war. Contrary 


to the opinion of the warm pattiots 


on all ſidèes, we therefore imagined 


that the. year ſeventeen” hundred 
She, in the cloſe of the 
third campaign, was the happy 
moment for” negotiation. At this 
time, however, no propofitions had 
been male, The propoſitiqns of 
ſeventeen hundred and fifty-nine 


Ti 
" 


were but ners, regarded: d ob- 


vioufly couſd end in nothing. But 
in the beginning of che year, of 
which we are now going to treat, 
the ſcene of negotiation was open- 
ed with fat greater ſolemnity and 
Parade: and as it was carried on 
with great diligence, it neceſſarlly 
makes a principal part of the hiſtory 
of this year. It is indeed ſome= 


what fortunate both for the writers 
and the readers of theſe events that 
this treaty has intervened. The 


nar- 


I 


e be Hiace, the Preſent War, 


narrative otherwiſe had proved ex- 
tremely barren and unentertaining, 
For though the animoſity of the hel- 
ligerent powers was not, as we 
obſerved;abated, thein efforts, how - 
ever,” had conſidet ably ſlacke ned, 
and their operations began gradu+ 
ally to degenerate into the Petite - 
guerre. '[ hoſe. vaſti events that 


aſtoniſh the mind, or hold it in a 


leaſing ſuſpence; thoſe important 
battles and ſieges; thoſe rapid and 
well · conducted marches, and thoſe 
lively enterprizes hich diſtinguiſn 
the former years, except in 4 very 
few inſtances, ſcarce make any part 
of the hiſtory before us. But: tho! 
the operations of the field had fallen 
into à fate of languor, the cabinet 
became full of buſineſs, and nego- 
tiation- flouriſhed. In this ſitua- 
tion candour obliges us to acquaint 
our readers that we art ſtill more 
liable to miſtakes, than when we 
attempt to deſcribe the tranſactions 
of the campaign. It very frequent: 
Iy happens, that the accounts of the 
military operations come authenti- 
_catedifroin the hands of thoſe great 
generals who have conducted them, 
and-when we have allowed for the 
partiality of the account / there is 
nothing to be detracted fromittiem 


fot want of ſufficient: information. * - Vet 
the courts of Peterſbor 


Even in the caſe af pattiality, we 
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to its ſubjoRs-and ito the world, ats 
part inothe nontinua nce of a War ſo 
fatalito hoth, chks publiſhed: an ar- 
count of the late negotiation; art - 
ful imeed; and probably in ſome 
reſpects unfair; but containing-at 
the ſameitime many valuable and 
illuſtrating qieces; the authenticity 
of which isnot diſputed : Fe point 
in ſuch caſes to be dreaded ãs not 
the publication of falſe pidcet but 
the concealment of ſeueral that ave 
real and important. Fhe public 
information ãs probably rather in- 

coimpleat, than untrneo Weit ; 
with -umpatience for that full and 
authentic narrative of ſo ĩmportam 
a negotiation, which undoubtedly 
our coutt propoſes ta publiſ We 
have telayed the ſetting, cut our 
Work the longer, 4n:{hopes ef its 
appearances by Which we might 
have been able to perfeſt and cdr- 
rech our account of this tranſaction. 
The account of the Spaniſm nego- 
tration . hag appeared late but we 
have mot failed to make uſe of it. 
At preſent: we engage in our work, 
under thoſe diſſiculties, which it is 
juſt the reader ſhould know'and' al- 
low for. In the ſucceeding ytar we 
ſhall take care to profit of Whatever 
further lights may be imparted. 
VWeryotarh in this year 761, 


Vienna, 


are often able to correct the» miſre- France, Sveden and Poland; agreed 
preſentation or over-el one ſeyeralli and jointly tog offer pro- 
of, the parties by that of the other. pofals towards rene wing that neẽgo- 
Theſe things are done incthe eye af tiation for peace, hie had abrupt- 
the world: But the motives either ly been broken off in the eldſe of 
0 peace or war, and the ſte s taken the ear 1759. France was the 
in a negotiation, are all behind the principal and firſt mauer; for as it 
curtain. - They do not appear for was her ambition which had made 
a long time, and ſometimes they the war ſo general, and her revenue 
never appear completely. Fhere is which in a great meaſure ſupported 
however, an advantage in the pre- it the former being now: humbled 
ſent conjuncture. Forcone of the byra ſeries of unfortunate events, 
powers at war, in order to juſtify and the latter reduced by moſt enor- 
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mous expences, ſbe began at length 
to relent, and . to deſire 

he other mem- 
the grand alliance 3 
0 


not decently, nor ſafely 0p 
theſe diſpoſitions of France. 


court of Sweden in particular was 


n to underſtand, that the ex- 
ſted condition of F rance was the 
rae motives of her wy TY ner that 

e was not able any longer 

to furniſh the ſtipulated ſubſidies, 
r 0 adhere to the letter of her 


circumſtances, which ſhe was neither 
able, nor ſeemed diſpoſed to con- 


- ceal;: ee ee 


her incetity. 0 
The ſive parties to the war on 
that fide, -made as many declara- 
tions, which, were ſigned:iat Paris 
25th-of March, and deliver- 
ed at London on the 3 iſt of the 
fame month. The counter decla- 
ration of Great Britain and Pruſſia 
appeared on the 3d of April. Augſ- 
burg, as the ſituation moſt commo- 
3 the powers at 8 
inted for the congreſs 
Lord Egre mont, 7 «7 — 
ambaſſador in Poland, and. general 


Yorke! our ambaſſador in Holland, 


were nominated as — En 

lenipotentiaries. On 

rance, the count de Choiſeul was 

2 Augſburg now. became 
e centre of attention —— 

and each 2 


prepared every thing 
towards tlis important o meeting 


vrhich it conld furniſh of ſplendor 


for the diſplay of its dignity, and of 
ability for tha ſupport ots intereſt. 
blie donverſation wad for a 


While di verted:from ſcenes of horror, 
bloodſhed, and pillage; and every 


ployed more agreeabl 
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ts with her allies. Theſe 


t of originally Getman, evidently 


* 
1961. 


and the private r we f-policy, 
which-was to enſue. 

In the firſt place, it was unani- 
mouſly agreed, in order that a ne- 
gotiation, in ĩtſelf ſufficiently intri- 
cate, ſhould be the leſs embarraſſed, 
to admit:to-the treaty none but the 

rties principall concerned, to- 
_ with — — 28 

Although chis excluſion of the 
neutral intereſts tended greatly to 
diſembarraſs and ſimplify the nego- 
tiation, yet ſuch was the variety of 
ſeparate and independent matters, 
which ſtill remained to be diſcuſſed, 
that it became adviſeable to make 
a further ſeparation, if they hoped 
to treat upon them with any tole- 
table eaſe,” or with any 1 of 
coming to a 3 deciſion. 

For this purpoſe it was neceſſary 
to bring back the motives: to :the 
war to their firſt principles; and to 
diſengage thoſe ſeveral intereſts 
which originally, and in their own 
nature had no connection, from that 
maſs, in which mutual injuries and 

a common anĩmoſity had blended 
and confbunded them. This pro- 
poſition came'firſt from France, and 
it was an early and happy omen of 
her inc lina tion to peace n 

The war, which was trplyi und | 
had 
but a ſingle; though this a very dif- 
ficult obſect, to determine the fate 
of the king of Pruſſia. So many 
powers were concerned im this de- 
termination; and their views of:ag- 
grandiſement; indemnification; a 
revenge, ſo various and difficuſt to 
be reconciled, that this alone ſeem- 
ed matter enough! for a ſeparate 
and veryiarduous negotiatiqm : In 
effect all the powers of tlie north 
were concerned in it. For tliis rea- 
wy | rhe other er obje&@of the 
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1761˙ | : 

general war, the limits of America, 
which by that ſtrange chain of 
hoſtile connections, which even 
unites the various independent 
quarrels and enmities of Europe, 
had been mixed with the German 
diſputes, was again ſet upon its 
proper and peculiar baſis; and 
whilſt the truly German interęſts 
were handled at Augſburg, it was 
propoſed to treat on this head ſepa- 
rately in London and in Paris. For 
this purpoſe, miniſters were mu- 
tually ſent from thoſe courts; Mr. 
Stanley on the part of England; 
and Mr. Buſſy on that of France. 

This propoſition was alſo exceed- 

ingly prudent ; for there is no doubt 
that if theſe potentates could ſettle 
their claims to their mutual fatis- 
faction; and ſhould carry to Augſ- 
burg the fame candour and good 
faith, and the ſame ſincere defire 
of peace, their influence muſt neceſ- 
farily tend to infpire principles of 
modeèration into the reſt, and muſt 
contribute largely to accelerate the 
great work of pacification. 
Things were thus ſet upon the 
beſt footing poſſible, and the nego- 
tiation ſeemed to be in the happieſt 
train that could be wiſhed: - But 
unfortunately the plan and diſpo- 
ſition of the treaty was much more 
eaſily adjuſted, than the matter and 
the fubſtance. It was very obvious, 
that France, if ſhe was willing even 
to pretend to a deſire of peace, 
could ſcarce avoid making conceſ- 


ſions, which to her were ſufficiently 


mortifying. The moment her pro- 
per quarrel came to be ſeparated 
from the general cauſe, ſhe had 
every diſad vantage in the negotia- 


tion, becauſe ſhe had ſuffered every 
diſaſter in the war. On the ſide of 
Germany indeed ſhe had acted with 
ſucceſs but even there the advan- 
tages ſhe had acquired were ſtill 
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precarious, as the chance of war 


was ſtill open: no propoſition for a 


ceſſation of arms having been ad- 


mitted. As ſhe knew therefore, 
that great ſacrifices might be expeQ- 
ed from her, ſhe did not ſo finally 
reſt her hopes upon the negotiation, 


as not to look out for another re- 


ſource ; and this rendered on her 
part the whole proceeding leſs effec- 
tive and lefs ſincere. _ 2 
The reſource ſhe ſought was in 
Spain, who ſhe hoped could not 
look with indifference on the humi- 
liation of the principal branch of 
the houſe of Bourbon. Hitherto 
indeed the king of Spain had ob- 
ſerved a tolerably exact Neutrality 
in his conduct, and in his decla- 
rations had ſpared no expreſſions 
of good will and friendſhip to our 
court. He ſeemed to be wholly 
intent on the internal economy of 
his dominions, on the improvement 
of their long neglected police, on 
the advancement of their commerce, 
and the regulation of the finances. 
But notwithſtanding theſe domeſtic 
attentions, the French miniſtry did 
not deſpair of drawing his regards 
abroad. They thought that the 
offers which France in her preſent 
circumſtances would find herſelf 
obliged to make, muſt extremely 
alarm allgood Spaniards, who could 
not fee without the moſt ſerious 
apprehenſions, the French power 


wholly #nnihilated in America. B 


this event, their colonies, thong 

ſo much ſuperior to all others in 
opulence and extent, muſt in a 
manner lie at the mercy of Eng- 
land: no power being in any ſort 
able to afford them aſſiſtance, or 
to hold the ballance between them 
and the power of England. At this 
time indeed, the French court had 
not abſolutely ſucceeded in her = I 
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Ggns at Madrid: but ſhe was in final determination of the treaty. 
hopes, that every ftep ſhe took in They ſaw, that aſter a ſevere ſtrug- 
the treaty, and every conceſſion ſhe gle of five years, the affairs of our 
ſhould make, would. prove a freſh neareſt allies were only not ruined. 
incentive to the jealouſies and ap- To ſay nothing of the condition of 
prehentions of Spain. Thus in the king of Pruſſia; the whole 
effect all the motions which France country of Heſſe was in the actual 
ſecmingly made towards peace were poſſeſſion of France; they likewiſe 
in reality ſo many ſteps towards a held the county of Hanau; and 
new war; and whilft at London by their occupation of Gottingen, 
ſhe breathed nothing but modera- the Hanoverian territory lay open 
tion, and the moſt earneſt deſire of to their arms. If this quarrel ſhould 
putting a (riod to the calamities be conſidered as a cauſe not ſtrictly 
of Europe, at Madrid ſhe was Engliſh (though the French in their 
taking the moſt vigorous meaſures memorials contended it was), yet 
for ſpreading them further, and certainly the Heſſians, and princi- 


| continuing them longer pally the Hanoverians, were. allies 


On the fide of England, though of ſo near a connection, and had 
there was far more good faith in done and ſuffered ſo much in the 
the public procedure, there were common cauſe, that it muſt have 
alſo, it muſt be admitted, many appeared ſhocking to all Europe, 
circumſtances which co-operated to if ſolely attentive to out own pecu- 
retard the peace. The great and liar advantages, we ſhould patch up 
almoſt unparallelled ſucceſs which a. peace without any proviſion in 
attended our arms in this war, had their favour : and it. was very evi- 
raifed a proportionable expeQation, dent, that this. proviſion could not 
and inſpired very high thoughts in- be made in the ſituation in which 
to the minds of the people. They the laſt campaign had left them, 
thought it unreaſonable to make unleſs our government purchaſed it 
almoit any conceſſions to a nation at a price that would be very grudg- 
whoſe ambition and violence they ingly paid by the Engliſh ſubjects. 
had always found to correſpond Phe miniſtry, perplexed between 
with its power, and whom they the natural expectations of their 
now conſidered as lying at their country, and the reaſonable ex- 
mercy. That this was the time pectations of their allies, muſt have 

_ for reducing France, which if we found it not a little difficult to 
let paſs, we could never hope again know what party they ought to 
to recover. In theſe ſentiments it take. In order to reconcile, as 
muſt have fared ill with that admi- much as poſſible, theſe: contradic- 
'niſtration, who ſhould make a ſacri- tory deſires, the onlyſolution which 
ice of any of thoſe objects on which could be found was to puſh the war 

_the;people had ſet their hearts. with the utmoſt vigour 3 andl in the 
On the other hand, it could not mean time not to hurry the nego- 

have eſcaped. them, that the ſitua- tiation; in hopes that during its 
tion of affairs in Germany, how- progreſs things might take ſuch a 
ever they might be artificially ſe- turn, as to enable them to purchaſe 
, parated in the diſcuſſion, muſt ne- peace for their allies out of the ac- 
Feſlarily have an inſſuence on the quiſitions they ſhauld have mace 
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after the | commencenient of the 
treaty, and without being obliged to 
have recburſe to their conqueſts, 
revious to that zra. On this footing 
they Propoſed to ſatisfy the de- 
mands of the public faith, and at 
the ſame time to preſerve the repu- 
tation which was ſo. neceſſary tb 
their affairs at home. Accordingly 
the duke of Brunſwick was to pro- 
ſecute with the utmoſt vigour, the 
operations which he had begun in 
che dep th of winter ; g and an ex- 
Pente the object of which was 
then ſecret, was prepared with 
equa diligence i in England. 
In theſe 8 0 1 diſpoſitions, 


gination of the reader is commonly 
affected. Having in this chapter 


1561. The Hiſtory of the Preſent War. 20 
and in this odd mixture of hoſtile and a 


pacificmeaſures, began theyearr76r, 


a year more remarkable, perhaps, 
than any of thoſe we have hitherto | 


deſcribed, for events which will be 
radically deciſive of the future proſ- 


perity or miſery of Europe, but ſeſs 


for thoſe matters by which the ima-- 


laid down, as far as we can con- 


jecture, the political motives for the 


uncommon effort which was made 
in Getmany, in our next chapter 


we ſhall give an account of the mi- 


litary plan of this effort, the exe- 
cution and the ſucceſs of ĩ ___ 


” * | 


CORP 


Prince Ferdinands plan. Allies enter into 22 JED Thuringia l 
retire. Hereditary prince repulſed at Fritzlar. Fritzlar taken. Seve- 
. 2 magazines taken. Blockade of Marpurg and Ziegenhayn. Siege of 


el. Battle of Langenſaltze. 


Broglio reinforced from the Lower 


7 ine. Hereditary Prince defeated at Stangerade. Siege of Cy 
Cc. c. raiſed. Allies retire behind the Dymel. | 


I the cloſe of the laſt cam- 
paign, che French had the 
entire and undiſturbed poſſeſſion of 

the whole territory of Heſſe: a 
country tolerably - provided, and 
which contains many tenable places. 
Some of theſe they had ſtrengthen- 
ed with additional works ; and they 
had amaſſed immenſe magazines in 
the moſt convenient ſituations. This 
was their condition in the front of 
their winter cantonments. On their 
left they had driven the allies from 
the Lower Rhine, where they kept 


a conſiderable body of troops, 


which 677 our quarters, 
and checked our efforts on that 


ſide. On their right they poſſeſſed 
the town of Gottingen, in which 
they had placed a very ſtrong gar- 
riſon; and thus they ſhut us upon 


this quarter mY whilſt the king's 
German dowinions lay entirely 
open to their enterprizes. 

If we confider the fituation of 


the French armies, they will pre- 


ſent us with the idea of an immenſe. 
creſcent, the two advanced points of 


which were at Gottingen and Weſel 


and the body extended in Heſſe: ſo 
that being perfectly well provided 
with magazines, and maſter of all 
the proper communications neceſ- 
ſary for their current ſubſiſtence, 
with ſtrong places in their rear, and 
in both their flanks; in the next 
campaign they had only to advanet 
their ſeveral poſts in a manner to 
encloſe the allied army, which, 
without ſome fignal ſucceſs (from 
their numbers and ſituation, hardly 
to be expected) would find it- 
ſelf 


cdo another year. 
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elf entirely incapable of making 
_ any ſtand againſt them 


% 


"Prince Ferdinand was very ſen- 


© fible of theſe inconveniencies of his 
tuation, and of the advantages the 


enemy had over him. It was ex- 
tremely difficult to ſettle a plan for 
action; but no action could be at- 


tended with much worſe. conſe- 
highneſs in perſon ; it penetrated 
directly into Heſſe, and marching 


quences, than inactivity in a bad 
condition. He knew from expe- 
xience, that the French were ill 


— for winter operations in 


ermany, and that his on ſoldiers, 


. | beſides their ſuperior hardineſs, and 


their being .inured to the rigour of 
the climate, could ſuffer but little 


more from field ſervice, eſpecially 


if attended with ſucceſs, than they 
muſt endure from the badneſs of 


their winter quarters. It is true 


that there was ſomething diſcourag- 


ing in the attack of a very ſuperior 
body. of the enemy, poſſeſſed of 


every advantage againſt him: but it 
was clear, that this ſuperiority, and 
thefe advantages would not leſſen 


as the ſummer approached. It was 
clear, that every ſtep the enemy 
gained on him, would render his 
defence weaker and his reſources 


more ſcanty; and that if the enemy 
found themſelves in a condition to 
commence this campaign where they 
had concluded the laſt, and that no- 
thing ſhouid hinder their proceeding 


in the earlieſt ſeaſon, he could never 


reaſonably hope to protract the war 
1 or to ſpeak the 
truth, this was the utmoſt, which 


trete 


_* _  _dezvous on the Dymel, the Rhine, 
aud in Saverland. His army aſ- 


eps. 
ſembled on the 9th of February, 


without ſuffering the enemy to have 


any previous notice of their inten- 
tions. The next day the troops 
halted, and the duke communicat- 


ed to his generals the diſpoſition 


he had made for the motions of the 
whole. 5 
The centre was led by his ſerene 


by Zierenberg and Durenberg, 
made its way towards Caſſel. The 
right and left of the army were 
each at a very conſiderable diſtance 
from this body; but they were ſo 


diſpoſed. as fully to co-operate in 


the general plan of operation, which 
was very extenſive. The heredi- 
tary prince commanded on the 
right: he marched by. Stadbergen 
for Mengeringhauſen ; and leaving 
the country of Heſſe to the Eaſt- 
ward, as the alarm was to be as 
ſudden, and as widely diffuſed as. 
poſſible, he puſhed forward with 
the utmoſt expedition into the 


heart of the French quarters. Gen. 


Sporcken commanded a corps at a 

greater diſtance to the left, and 
penetrated into 'Thuringia, by Du- 
derſtadt and Heiligenſtadt. The 
deſign of this movement was to 
break the communication of the 
French with the army of the empire, 
to open one for ourſelves with the 
Pruſſians, and to cut off all inter- 


courſe between the grand army of 


the enemy, and their garriſon at 
Gottingen. eee Fe 
Buy this ſudden, extenſive, and 
vigorous attack, the French were 
thrown into the utmoſt conſterna- 
tion : they retreated, or rather fled 
upon ever fide. It could ſcarcely 
have been imagined, that this was 


the ſame army which had but juſt 


cloſed the campaign with ſo muck 
ſucceſs. 
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ſucceſs; Such Bas been the ſpott of 
fortune in this war, even beyond 


all former examples of her caprice, 


that the inſtances are numerous 'of 


inferior and beaten armies; without 
any apparent change in their eir- 


cumſtances, driving the conquerors 
before them. 80 remarkable was 
the revolution of fortune at this 
time, that it is higlily credible if 
the French had had cheſs + warters 
in an open country, their irmythad 
been totally deſtroyed: : but happily 
for them; they had very ſufficient 
means df ſecuring their retreat. For 
as! the allies advaneed, they were 
obliged to leave Caſſel and ottin- 
ger at their: backs; into the! former: 
of which che enemy had thrown a 
garriſon equal to a moderate army 
and an the latter they had ſeven or 
eight thouſand men. Beyond theſe 
again were ders, Ziegenhayn, 
and Marpurg, places ofia tolerable: 
degree of ſtrength and well gar- 
1118 0 bofides ome other inferior 
pots. I. 
The e Pezube, bbs 
ty was the moſt advanced ſtruck 
the firſt blow, by an Ur to fur. 
prize Fritzlar. He had received 
advice that it was not prepared to 
receive him. He according took 
only a few battalions and no can- 
non, in hopes of being able to 
carry that place at once. But un- 
fortunately he was deceived in his 
intelligence: The garriſon was 
prepared and reſolute, and though 
the hereditary prince attacked it 
with his uſual ſpirit, he was obliged 
for that time to deſiſt, and to _ 
off with no inconſiderable loſs.” 
About this time, Marpurg was 
attempted: in the fame manner, and 
with no better ſucceſs: General 
Breidenback, an Hanoverian of- 


3 171 


ficer, of great bravery; experience 


ori of the Preſent Warr 


and reputation; who cbmauded 
there loste his life in therwrtack. 


Theſe 'two: ſevere checksvat tbe 


entrance” into action, did not, 
however, - diſcourage either the 
parties that dete them or the 
reſt ofithe army. They atvanced: 
as expeditiou and wiki more 
caution. Camon and mortarwere 
brought! before Fritzlar, which, 
aftet 4 defence that was rather 
made for the credit of the: com 
mander, than from any Feb. | 
hope of- ſaving the place, as | . 
ſurrendered on honourable terms. 
A large magazine was found here. 
The marquis of Granby w oy- 
ed, with ſucceſs in redueing the forts 
and eaſtles in this | neighbourhood. 


The allied army reſolutely advance ' 


ed and as they advanced, the 
French Tontinualiy retired; aban- 
doning poſt after poſt, and fell back 
almoſt to ehe Maine. They fired 
theit magazines as. they retreated; 
but the allies purſued/withſo much 
_ rapidity;” kati they ſaved ſive capi- 
tali ſtores ; one of whieh contained 
no leſs than eighity thouſand facks 
of meal, fifty thouſancꝭ fat lis of 
oats,” ahd na million (of ravions?? of 
hay, a veryiſmall part: ofxwhichihad 
b a: deſtroyed: ©'/Theſeiwere> ace 
quiſttions of the utmoſt advantage; 
as they-wonderfully facikitutsd the 
progreſs of the army; Which ait 
advanced, ſtiſi found its ſubſiſtenge 
proviſion was alſo thereby made for 
the cavalry, Which otherwise, it 
could never have been ſu ; 
with!in ſuch a ſeaſon and at ſuch a 
vaſt diſtance from ur 6 l | 
- quarters..." 1911158 2113 fi es 
Notwithſtanding this eme in 

front, it was not here the wraps 
object of our operations lay. Gaſſel 
was to be reduced. The French 
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ſome to tkis point for on the ſucceſs of 
SGommand gf thin{roke depended the whole for- 
the; qaunide> Braglie nd there tune; of the campaign. It was 
2 nbi Houbt, wat 3 very apparent that if Caſſel and ĩts 
fetid the place tothe uf. The garrifor ſhould fall into the hands 
fortificatined: of Castel ate moſtly: of i thei-gllies, Gottingen and the 
manner ;/ they chnſiſtfof inferior, places; muſt inevitably fall 
ut ſtrong walls Some along it ita and his misfortune 
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works:indeed had been new add 
edi but the gteat hape of the ene 
mpi wes inwhe; ſtrengib of the gar- 
riſamo ant the rigour eff the ſesſon. 
b fiege ofathis place was not. to 
yed a however it ns negeſ- 


ar pretonſly to clear all the: ad- 


jacenit try of: the enemy, and 
jeation.of che 
gareorrwith, their grand army 
Phe when marſhai Broglio 
baden drivad quite ent of Heſſe, 
2nd hads retreated. towards Frank- 
fort aprinat Ferdinand ceaſed to 
atbranices land having ordered t,] 8ẽö 
bodies 40 The bidckadeiof Marpurg 
anch: ,whiek:ſtill:; obſti- 
nately brld out, het fortbed ! that 


pas af iti army which was; with 


into aichain | of-.cantonments; 
manga front towasde:the enemy. 
whichemtended fromthe rites Lahn T 


totheriver Ohm, and from the Ohm 


tothe Fd; thus he propoſed to 
watch the motionss of Marſhal 


Broglia' army, to cover the ſiege 


Aſſelz and ithe bleckades of the 
tio fertheſſes juſt meationed. The 


ſiega of Calls was: Carried on by 
the2count-/of-Lippe Schaumburg, 
a ſavereigaiprince of the empite, re- 
putech one:of the ableſt engineers in 
Eurape: His management of the 
artillery at Thornhauſen was a prin- 


cipal cauſe in the acquiſition of that 


greatwiftary;.and-: At was not-doubt- 
ed:thabhis abilities: would: bętex- 

ertaDaseffeRively-at Caſſel Tren- 
ches: werd pened on the firſt of 


Maren Ai eyes were now directed 


2239. 


* 
1 


— 


would be more tlinn exqpiralent - 
the laſs oha great ſbattl . 
MWhilſt the war was chan carried 
ow-in-Hlefſe; M. Sporken wh: 
manded the det ent to; left. 
on then ſide of Saxony, advanced 
with an intrepidity equal to the 
reſt ; he; way ſoon joined by! a aur po 
of Pruſhans, and the united army 
loſt:n6: time to eleat the Werra and 
the Unſtrut of the bodies of French 
and Saxons which ocupicd the 
2 8 
vantageou * 5; c ; 
ſupported 5 <p the gar 
riſon of Gottingen, and oon the 
other, as they promiſed themſelves, 
by the army of the empire, the 
maintained cheir ground and this 
9 — 5 action. 
© attacked ay 
— bad vantage - 14th] Feb: 
ouſly, poſted at Langebfaltze- upon 
the Unſtrut ; the event was en- 


tirely favourable. Three whole bat- 


talions of Saxons were made pri- 
ſoners by the Pruſſians; M. de 
Sporeken took two battalions. The 
enemy's. loſs was computed at five 
thouſand; men; ſeveral pieces of 
cannon were alſo taken, and a large 
magazine was abandoned. This 
blow was yell followed ; one body 
of the combined army puſhed to Eiſeo 

nach and Gotha, whilſt another by 
forced marches got forward to Ful- 
da zu the French gave way on their 
right, and/the army of the empire 
on the left; the latter fell back to 


Bamberg, 


1761. 
Bainiberg, totally ow Are 
tract of country 
-Hitherto'the affairs of che allies 
proceeded almoſt in an A k. 
rupted tourſe ef pre 
was indeed a degree go: 
altogether aſtoniſhing 
as at firſt it could prot Mare 
been expected, ſo there Was no 
reaſon to imagine it would have 
any long continuance. For the al- 
lies on the ſide of Saxony; where 
M. Spofeken acted, in proportion 
as their activity and ſueceſs carried 
em forward, left the countries 
on their rear more and more un- 
covered, and expoſed, without any 
or with a very inſufficient defence, 
to the attempts of the, powerful 
garriſon of Gottingen The count 
1 Vaux, who rede that 
garriſon, is a very able and enter- 
Priſing officer. And hie no ſooner 
perceived, that the allies | were 
wholly intent upon driving their 
enemies from the Werra and Un- 
ſtrut, and on puſhing the advan- 
tages they had acquired to the ut- 
moſt, than he marched out of Got- 
tingen with a ſtrong detachment, 
attacked and routed an Hanoverian 
conyoy, fell upon the town of Du- 
derſtadt with the utmoſt violence; 
and though he failed in bis firſt at- 
tempt; he repeated it with ſo much 
ſpirit, that at length he carried that 
town, and afterwards ſome of the 
moſt conſiderable places near it. 


By theſe ſucceſſes he prevented 


M. de Sporcken's corps from return- 
ing by the way they had advanced, 
and indeed abſolutely diſqualified 
them from acting ſeperately from 
their main army; to which ſoon 
after theſe events, they were o- 
bliged to join themſelves. This 
junction now became neceſſary on 
another account. 
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-Marthal- Broglio towardequthe = 
cloſe of che laſt rampaign:had ben 
ms = by? the emterpriſes of + 4 | 
heredi nels prince, to .detachifrem 


t his army fi Heſſe a at 4 
the :LoweriRhine: 2 +; 1 


it equa er to reculł this body 

dd egy Bode further e 
ments, in order to mafntäm his 
ground in the country northward 
of the Maine, where he Was cleſe- 
ly prefſed by the allies, and Which 
he muſt 8 elled ame fully 
to”'relinquifh, - Caſſel was not 
relieved. in 1 Senſible of 'this, 
with whatever difficulty, 1 
in his mot diſtant poſts, em yen, 


his army 4 ired gm With new 
ſpirits, jan de them eapchlel by 
a more exact order in their 4 
pline and a great ſuperiority in their 
numbers, enen ' foinerhing 
conſiderable”: 
On the other hand, the hopes of 
& of 


the allies depended on the e 
their firſt impreſſton; they were 


obliged to attempt too many ob- 


jects at the ſame time, and theſe 
too arduous for the number of 


which their army conſiſted. For it 


was neceſſary” that they ſhould keep 
er army, and that no finall one, 

Wk nl the ſiege of Cailtt; a- 
nother was occupied in the blockade 
of Ziegenhayn; à third was em- 
ployed te the eaſtward of the Ful- 
da ; and ſtill a fourth was ne ceffary 
to cover and ſuſtain all theſe -yart- 
ous operations, and to oppoſe Ager 
to the attempts of marſhal Broglio. 
It was but too plain, that when the 
whole of the French force was col- 
lected in one point, it could never 
be reſiſted by a part only of the al- 
lied army; if they ſhould attempt 
to draw away any of the ſeparate 
corps from the critical ſervice upon 
which it was employed, the entire 


purpoſe 
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: * ofecheir labours wu given - 
up- lala word, prince Ferdinand 
bad chree ſtrong poſts of the enemy 


— . rear, and their grand army 
erſectly united on his front, 


— is ſituation, which was far 


from adyantageous, obliged him to 
call in M. — —_— which 


had * its purpoſe and could 


beſt be ſpared. However the prince 
kept his poli as long 4s'pollible ; 
and the ſiege was carried on with as 
ap” our as a winter operation, 

rg fir ited defence of a great 


Kalte ably Ne would 
: acl 


. 
But . Broglio, a enn as 
he had collected his army, advanc- 
ed without delay. He Salad: the 


troops under the hereditary prince 


ta be attacked near the village of 
Stangetode, in the neighbourhood 
of Grunberg, where he was advanc- 
-ed. in front of the before · mentioned 
line of the allied army. 
tack was made by the enemies 
dragoons, the very firſt ſhock of 
which broke the 1 buf foot, con- 

-of nine regiments, Hanove- 
rians; Heſſians, and Brunſwickers. 


The French on this occaſion made 


two thou and priſonets, and poſ- 
le themſelves of ſeveral trophies 
of cory: ;; few were killed or 
waunded on either ſide. 
After this blow the allied army 
could no longer think of making 
head againſt the French, or of 
maintaining their ground in Heſſe. 
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ayn ; and ſoon after raiſed. the 
ege of Caſſel, after twenty-ſeven 
dijn open trenches. They. evacuat- 
ed the whole country of Hes. re- 
tiring behind the Dymel, and fall- 
ing back nearly to the quarters they 
poſſeſſed before this undertaking. . 

Thus ended an expedition which 
was carried on againſt many diffi- 
culties, with much ſpirit, and which 
at firſt excited great hopes. It 
failed indeed in ſome of its objects; 
but it roduced i its effect in the to- 
tal of the operations of the year. 
The French, by the deſtruction or 
ſeizure of ſo many of their princi- 

magazines, were for a long time 
diſabled from taking any advantage 
of their ſucceſſes in the preceding 
campaign, or from their late victo- 
ry. It was not until the ſeaſon 
was a good deal advanced that they 
were in a condition to act. This 
ceſſation; was not dear] bought 
even by the loſs. we. ſuſtained at 
Stangerode, and the extreme hard- 
ſhips, the troops had endured dur- 
ing the whole ſervice; for circum- 
ſtanced as both armies were at their 
quitting the field, without this ſea- 
ſonable check it is probable we 
ſhould have at this day no faoting 
in Germany. Both armies as it 
were by conſent lay quiet in their 
winter quarters. During their in- 
action, the negotiation at London 
and Paris, whoſe commencement 
we have related in the firſt chapter, 
Was Varel without interruption. 
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The negotiation e Pr 8 0 uti a 
Belleifle deſcribed. Engliſh repulſed at Lachma- 


cerning the periods. 


ria bay. They make good their landing. 


_ bandoned. Citadel capitulates. 


TT muſt. be obſerved, that after 
the judicious ſeparations which 
Bad been made of the intereſts of 
the ſeveral powers at war, there 
ſtill remained a ſufficient fund of in- 
tricacy and altercation in each par- 
ticular diſcuſſion. In order there- 
fore to make the way to peace as 
ſmooth as poſſible, it was reſolved 
previouſly to eſtabliſh ſome certain 
and ſimple: points that might ſerve 
to direct and keep ſteady the whole 
negotiation. Theſe points were but 
two; indeed they were ſo inſepa- 
rably connected with each other, 
that they ſeem rather members of 
the ſame propoſition than ſeparate 
articles. The firſt was, that the 
Tuo crowns. ſhall remain in poſſeſſi- 
on of what they have conquered one 
from the ather. The ſecond im- 
ported that, the ,tuation in which 
they ſhall fland at certain periods, 
ſpall be the. poſition to ſerve as a 
baſes for the treaty which may be 
negotiated betaueen the two powers. 
As France was known to. have 
had the worſt in the war, a propo- 
ſition of fatu quo, coming from 
her, muſt have appeared an inſtance 
of moderation, altogether ſurprizing 
to our miniſters. It is certain, that 
had peace been concluded at that 
inſtant, and — the ſole founda- 
tion of this artige, England would 
then have poſleff dall the conqueſts 
ſhe had made, 
was in a very Rich degree advan- 
tageous to her commerce and her 
power, and none of which could be 
conſidered as a 1 of future 


every one of which 
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France continuing in poſſeſſion of 
the places ſhe had conquered; would 


have acquired no advantage that 
could at all countervail the expence 
of keeping them; at the ſame time 
that ſue would be expoſed to end- 


leſs altercations, and would afford 


matter of the higheſt jealouſy, in- 


dignation, and diſcontent, even to 
her neareſt allies. 
therefore ſettled, although it was 

evident, that the treaty could not 
reſt upon this baſis ſolely, England 


This baſe 


had certainly a great ſuperiority in 
the negotiation, and might rational- 


ly expect (when they ſhould come to 
talk of reſtitutions) to purchaſe the 


evacuation of the French conqueſts 


in Germany, at a much ſmaller 
price than their apparent magnitude 


might ſeem to demand. However 
theſe were ſtill a matter of ſo much 


anxiety, and the nature of the 


Ciſe ſtipulations were ſtill ſo uncer- 
tain, that the negotiation, though it 


proceeded with ſtrong appearance 
of a deſire far peace, met with very 
frequent checks and delays. Both 
parties were indeed unanimous in 
the article of uti poſſidetis'; 'than * 
which, it muſt be admitted;-there _ 


could not be a better ground to 
treat upon. But as the war ſtul 


continued, and whilſt it continued | 


might make a daily alteration in 
the fortune of the contracting pow- 
ers, it was neceſſary to fix upon 


ſome epochas to which this pores | 


ſory i ſhould refer. 
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The French on this head pro- 
poled, that the fituation in wbich 
they ſhall fand on the firſt of Sep- 


tember in the year 1761 in the. 
Ea Indies, on the firſt of July 


in the ſame year in the Weſt Indies 
and in Africa, and on the firſt of 
May following in Europe, ſbuuld be 
the pofetion, which ſbould ſerve as 
.a:bafts' to the treaty which may be 
negotiated between the two powers. 


They added further, that as theſe 


epochas might ſeem too near or too 
Aiſtant for the intereſt of Great 
Britain, they were extremely wil- 
ling to enter into a negotiation up- 
FP b Engliſh miniſtry received 
this propoſition with leſs fatisfac- 
tion than \its apparent fairneſs de- 
ſerved. They entirely rejected the 
French epochas ; and declared that 
they could not admit, without pre- 


_ gudice to themſelves, any other e- 


pochas than thoſe which have re- 
ference to the day of ſigning the 
treaty. of peace. Had this reſolu- 
tion been ſtrictly adhered to, it was 
evident that the negotiation was 
that moment at an end. For though 
what was aſſerted in the French me- 
morial in reply to this declaration, 


uti poſſidetis vas neceſſarily connect- 
ed with the particular epochas pro- 
poſed) is by no means to be admit- 


__ ned; it is on the other hand not ea- 


ſp to deny the validity of their ſub 
ſequent aſſertion, that if not theſe, 
at leaſt ſome certain periods during 
the war ought to be fixed; and 
that the uti poſſidetis could not rea- 
ſonably have reference only to the 
time of ſigning the treaty of peace.” 
For if the contrary principle were 
once admitted, it would become 
difficult to know, or even with pro- 
tability to gueſs, at the nature or 
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the value of the poſſeſſions which 


by ſuch an article ſhould be mutu- 
ally given away. And if theſe 
difficulties occurred in the ſimpli- 
city of a poſſeſſory article, they 
mult be increaſed tenfold upon 
every other, and muſt come to 
ſuch an height as to preclude all 
poſſibility of negotiation on things 
of ſo intricate a nature as exchan- 


ges and equivalents. The French 


in their memorial inſiſted fo ſtrong- 
ly on the propriety of eſtabliſhing 
theſe periods, that they 7 
to recal the whole propofition if 
they were not agreed to. 
It muſt doubtleſs appear at firſt 
view ſurprizing, to ſee France, 
whoſe actual fituation was very in- 
different, contending for a near 
period, and England, whoſe affairs 
were- at that time apparently in a 
proſperous ſituation, poſtponing 
the uti poſſidetis to one more re- 
mote; But the truth is, that in 


that particular neither party con- 
ſulted their preſent condition. They 


ated wholly on foreſight. For 
though the Engliſh, on the 25th 
of March, when this propoſition 
was made, were carrying on the 
ſiege of Caſſel, and the other ſtrong 


{that the bafis of the propoſition of places in Heſſe, and the enemy had 


no army tn that country to oppoſe 
them, it was notwithſtanding evi- 
dent that from the flow progreſs 
of thoſe ſieges and from the ala- 
crity of marſhal Broglio in colleQ- 
ing his troops, they muſt be ſhortly 
obliged to abandon the enterprize; 
it was evident that France muſt be 
reinſtated in the abſolute poſſeſſion 
of her former conqueſts long be- 
fore the epocha of the firſt of May, 
the period which they fixed for 
Europe. Both courts were fully 
apprized of this. It was 9 


1761. | 
the- intereſt of France to offer and 


of England to reject this near 
period; eſpecially as the fate of 
the deſign! on the coaſt of France 
was then depending, and our ad- 


miniſtration ſeemed to have con- 
ceived no mean hopes of its ſuc- 


ceſs, and no ſmall opinion of its 


inn in the negotiation. 


The fleet employed in this ex- 
ition failed from Spithead on 


the agth: of March; and it was 


ſoon diſcovered chat Belleiſle Was 


the object. 


Belleiſle, the d of all the 


European illands belonging to the 


French king, is between 12 and 


13 leagues in circumference: - 
The ifland originally belonged 


to the:earE of Cornouaille, but. has 
been ſinee yielded to the king: it 


contains only one little city, cal- 


led Le Palais, three country towns, 
103 villages, and about I in- 


habitants. 


. 'Fhe town of Palais- — its 


name from a caſtle, belonging to the 
duke de Belleiſſe, in its neighbour- 
hood, which is now converted into 
- citadel; which is a regular and 

ſtrong fortification, fronting the 
ſea, compoſed principally of horn- 
work, and is provided with two 


dry ditches, the one next the 
counterſcarp,, and the other ſo 


contrived as to ſecure the interior 
fortifications. This citadel is di- 
vided from the largeſt part of the 
town by an inlet of the ſea, over 
which there is a bridge of com- 
munication; from the other part 
of the town, and which is moſt 
inhabited, it is only divided by 
its ow] n fortifications, and a glacis. 
There ate three nominal har- 


bours in this iſland, Palais, Sauzon 


and Goulfard; every one of which 
Ee under ſome capital defect, 
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| at the entrance. 
The pa. e of trade car 
ried on here is the 1 
chards. 

From this tate of the ilandy 
poor: in itſelf, capable of little im- 
provement, and ſo ill eircum- 
ſtanced in point of harbours,” & 
ſort of a diſſike to the expedition 
began to ariſe” Several did not ſee 


of what conſiderable ſervicèe ſueh 


a conqueſt could be of to England 
in time of peace, or of wh pre- 
judice to the enemy in time of 
war. They foreſaw that it could 
not be taken without © conſiderable 


loſs, or kept without conſiderable 


expence; and on the whole they! 
apprehended that when exchanges 
came to be made, France would! 
lay no great ſtreſs upon it? Om 
the other hand it was urged, thut 
though the harbours were bad, 
yet ſmall privateers might iſe 
from thence,” greatly to the me. 
leſtation of the: French  coaſth 
trade; and that the fleet of Engla 
might ride between it and the cen 
tinent in a well protected round? 
They imagined the poſſeſſion df 
this iſland, if not of great detri- 
ment to the intereſt of Franteg 
would be a grievous wound to her 
pride; and that -thoſe cireum- 
ſtances which had formerly indus 
ced her to expend money on the 
fortifications there, and on the 
prehenſion of an - invaſion” to fill 
them with a powerful 'garrifon; 
would likewiſe perſuade her to 
ſet a value on the place when it 
came to be eſtimated in the treaty: 
_ Whilſt they reaſoned in this mans | 
ner in England, the fleet under the 
command of commodore Keppel, 
and the land forces undes ene 
ral „ arrived be fote elle 
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the 7th of April, and on the 
agreed to attempt a landing on 
the ſouth-eaſt, of the iſland in a 
andy bay near Lochmaria point. 
Here the enemy were in poſſeſſion 


of a little fort; they had more- 
over entrenched themſelves on an 


hill exceſſively ſteep, and the foot 
of which was ſcarped away. The 


t was made in three places 


with. great! reſolution 3 4 few 


_ grenadiers: got on ſhore, and form- 
__ e& themſelves; but as they were 


not ſupported, they were for the 


greater part made priſoners; The 
reſt, of the army, after ſeveral very 


brave--and repeated efforts, being 
Wholly unable to force the enemies 
lines, or make good their land- 
were obliged to retire with 
+ What added to the diſaſter 
was, that ſeveral of the flat bot- 
tomed * veſſels were deſtroyed or 
maged, in an hard gale which 
ed on our retiring from the 


ore. This made the proſpect of 
any future attempt more unplea- 


even than the firſt. In this 


ah we loſt in killed, wounded 
| a89>Priſoners, near five nen 
men 5 
: Neither ee ee "= 
ders were however diſpirited by 


nor ſol- 


mortifying repulſe. They re- 


ſolved, if poſſible, not to return 
without effect, and then determin- 


ech diligently to ſearch the whole 
coaſt, in order to find a place 


more-+fayourable for another at- 
tack The view indeed was not 
encouraging. The iſland is na- 


tutally a fortification; and what 
natute had left undone to make it 
ſuch, had * wee 49 ere by 


"Ur" 1998s 7 | 
It. vas * long time en this 
Hure before the weather 


wolf „De our commanders an 


BJ 


opportunity of a ſecond: trial; 
however they perſiſted with the 
utmoſt ſteadineſs, and found at 
length a convenient ſituation. Not 
that it was a part of the coaſt leſs 
ſtrong than the reſt; on the con- 
trary, they built their principal 


hopes on the exceſſive 4 and 


difficulty of the rocks, which had 
rendered the enemy rather leſs at- 
tentive on this quarter. This ar- 
duous attempt was made at a bold 
rocky ſhore, near the above - men- 
tioned point of Lochmaria. Be- 
ſides the principal attack, two feints 
were made at the ſame time to di- 
ſtract the enemy, whilſt the men 
of war directed their fire with 
great judgment and effect on the 
hills. Theſe manœuvres gave bri- 
gadier general Lambert with an 
handful of men, an opportunity 
of climbing up a very: ſteep rock, 
without moleſtation. This little 
body having thus proſperouſſy 
gained the top of the hill, form- 
ed themſelves in good: Ahn i | 
order, and withour de- ut 25.4 | 
lay. They were immediately at- 
tacked by three hundred of the 
French, but they maintained their 
advantage with reſolution until 
the whole corps of brigadier Lam- 
bert, which now had aſcended 


in hs ſame manner, arrived to 


their aſſiſtance, and repulſed the- 
enemy. p 


The landing of all the 3 


was made good in a ſhort time af- 


ter. The loſs in this daring and 
ſucceſsful. attempt, was inconſi- 
derable. In one or two places the 
enemy ſeemed diſpoſed to make 
ſome ſtand; but the body of light 
horſe, which was embarked in this 
expedition, ſoon drove them to the 
town, and laid all quite open 
intrenchments before it. The gr 

—— | 
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difficulty now. conſiſted in bringing 
forward the cannon, which were 
. firſt to be dragged up the rocks, 

and afterwards, for two leagues, 
along a very rugged and broken 


road. This neceſſarily took up 
ſome time. However the ſiege 
was commenced with vigour: and 


the garriſon, commanded by the 


chevalier de St. Croix, a brave and 


experienced officer, threatened on 


their ſide a long and obſtinate de- 


fence. Nothing in fact was defici- 
ent on either part. The enemy 
made ſome ſallies; one of them 


with conſiderable effect. Major 


gen. Crawford was made priſoner 
on this occaſion. But our troops 
were only animated by theſe checks. 
A furious attack was made upon 
the enemies lines which covered 
the town, and they were carried 
without much loſs ; principally by 
the uncommon intrepidity of a 
company of marines which had been 
but newly raiſed. Na action of 
greater ſpirit and gallantry had 
been performed during the whole 
War. ig 

The town was now entirely a- 
bandoned, and the 'defence con- 
fined to the citadel. It was obvi- 
ous, that as our fleet prevented all 
communication with the conti- 
nent, and thereby cut off all hope 
of relief, the place muſt neceſſarily 
be reduced ; but the chevalier de 


St. Croix was reſolved to provide 


for his own honour, when he 
could not for the preſervation of 
the place entruſted to him, and, 
ſince he could not maintain it, to 
ſell it as dear as poſlible. Ac- 
cordingly there was no mention 
of yielding, until the 7th of June, 
when there was no longer the 


lighteſt * of ſuccout, and 
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the place was by no means wi 


Ke 191 Then he cipitulate 
and the gartiſon/marched-<c out with 
the honours „ 

Thus was the iſland of Belle- 
iſle reduced under the Engliſh 
government, after a defence of: two. 
months. In this expedition we 
had about eighteen hundred men 
killed and wounded. The loſs 
moſt regretted was, that of Sir 
William Peere Williams, a youn | 
gentleman of great talents and ex- 
„ An Who had erde a 
diſtinguiſhe re in parliament. 
He kad but owl ery into the 


ſervice. He was ſhot in the night, 
by having careleſsly ap Troached 
too near a centinel of the enemy. 


He was the third gentleman of fa- 


ſhion whom in this war, the love 
of enterprize had brought to an 


hgnourable death in theſe expedi- 


tions to the coaſt of France. | 
Whatever difference of. of 1n10N 


might have been entertained con- 
cerning the value of this conqueſt, 


or the price which was paid for it, 
the rejoicing in London was great 


and ſincere. The general and the 


land and ea officers employed in 
the expedition were the ſubje& of 


very juſt applauſe, who with ſo no- 
ble a perſeverance had ſtruggled 
with, and had overcome ſuch'great 


difficulties, and who had the ſpirit, 


after ſuch a diſaſter on their out- 


ſet, to renew an attack under cir- 
cumſtances nearly as unfavourable 
as thoſe by which they had been 
at firſt foiled. The city of London 
addreſſed the King on the occa- 
ſion. And it was generally expec- 
ted that this new proof of our 
ſuperiority muſt influence the ne- 
gotiation in our favour. Some 


however were of opinion, that it 


would 


mia 


terms, which had no re 


and irtitate their pride to renew 
theſe efforts which their misfor- 
tunes had flackened. when they ſaw 
us.in the midſt of a treaty making 
attewpts, and carrying places in 
Ola France, and as K were, in 


Ea r. W. 
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the preſence of that haughty court. 
However as there was nothing done 
that was not ſtrictly juſtifiable, no 
complaint was made, and the trea- 
ty proceeded, to all appearance with 
as much good humour as before. 


* 


England and France agree to treat of a Separate fone: Epechas propaſ- 


Ab England. Court of Vienna agrees. O 


bjeds of t 


e negotiation. 


E of France with regard to Europe, Afia, Africa, and America. 


French memorial 2 . 
the 


15 fer. - Engliſh anſwer to 


T1 | muſt be obſerved, that though 
the courts of London and Ver- 
es treated ſeparately, it was hi- 


therto by no means propoſed, that 


this ſeparate diſcuſhon ſhould lead 
to a ſeparate peace. It was no 
more than a previous arrangement 
for the removal of thoſe difficul- 


ties, which might prevent the peace 
of France with England from be- 


ing united with the general peace 
of Europe. But in proportion as 


the treaty advanced, it became 


obyious, that the 8 of any 
erence to 
the ſignature of ſomething obli- 
tory between the two crowns, 
could at beſt be only void and illu- 
ſory, and might in the end even 
prove the ſource of dangerous 
and captious altercations. The 
Engliſh miniſter therefore, before 
he would agree to that definitively 
upon any point, and particularly 
upon the epochas, inſiſted upon 
two preliminary conditions. 
PFirſt, that every thing, which 
ſhould be happily adjuſted between 


. the two crowns in relation to their 


particular war, ſhall be made obliga- 


tory, final, and concluſive, indepen- 


Indignation of the Engliſh mini- 


rench memorial. 


dent of the fate of the negotiation 
of Augſburg. "Hh 
_ Secondly, that the definitive trea- 
ty of peace between Great Britain 
and France, or preliminary articles 
to that end, ſhall be ſigned and ra- 
tified between the date of that me- 
morial and the firſt of the follow 
ing Auguſt. t 
If theſe conditions were accept- 
ed, then England on her pert con- 
ſented to name determinate epa- 
chas, to which the ri ve Rakel, 
ſhould refer; the firſt of July for 
Europe; the firſt of September for 
Africa and America; and the firſt 
of November for the Eaſt Indies. 
The French miniſtry without con- 
teſting the epochas themſelves, com- 


ge of the conditions ; of the 


rſt, becauſe they ſaid it departed 
from the letter and ſpirit of the 
memorial of the 26th of March, 
which was the foundation of the 
whole treaty ; of the ſecond, on ac- 
count of the extreme ſhortneſs of 
the time allotted for the diſcuſſion 
of ſome difficult and momentous 
points ; and the adjuſtment of mat- 
ters which regarded a war extend- 
ed over the four quarters of the 
| globe ; 
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globe; for the memorial which 
contained thoſe conditions, was 
dated on the 17th, and was not 
received at Paris until the end of 
June, ſo that little more than a 
month was left to obtain the con- 
ſent of the court of Vienna to a 
ſeparate treaty, to ſettle the terms 
of this treaty, and finally, to ratify 

If a very uncommon good under- 
ſtanding had not ſubſiſted between 
her imperial majeſty and the king 
of France, it muſt have been very 
difficult to have received this con- 
ſent. But in fact it was immedi- 
ately received, and upon one very 
| ſhort and apparently reaſonablecon- 
dition, That nothing might be 
ſtipulated to the prejudice of the 
houſe of Auſtria.” But when this 


condition came to be explained, 


as we ſhall ſee preſently, it was ſo 
far from facilitating, that it created 
new obſtacles to the peace. How- 
ever, this acquieſcence of the prin- 
cipal of her allies, enabled France 
to accept of the firſt condition with- 
out reſerve ; and to the laft ſhe ver- 
bally, though not in the cleareſt 
terms, agreed alſo. | 

Things ſeemed for the preſent 
in the beſt ſituation, which in this 
ſtage of the treaty could be ex- 
pected. The baſis of the nego- 
tiation was ſolidly eſtabliſhed. The 
article uti poſſidetis, ſince the taking 
Belleifle, was a matter of leſs diffi- 
culty, and the epochas were in ge- 
neral ſettled in ſuch a manner, as 
to coincide with the deſigns and 
deſires of both parties. The treaty 
was confined to the two powers, 
and it was to be perfeQly definitive 
as to them. A time for concluding 
it, was alſo in a great meaſure ſet- 
tled ; a circumſtance, which if it 
did not admit ſufficient leiſure for 
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accurate diſcuſſion, cut off however 
the opportunities of. chicane, and 
ſeemed to be the moſt ſuitable to a 
candid proceeding, and à ſincere 
Gſire of fl S RT. 
The foundation being thus laid, 
the ſuperſtructure was the next con- 
fideration. This ſuperſtructure con- 
ſiſted in the adjuſtment of thoſe 
compenſations which were to be 
made for the reciprocal conqueſts 
(and here the difficulty lay) of the 
two powers; a punctilio of honour 
might have intervened at the ver 
firſt ſetting out, extremely pernici- 
ous to the falutary work in hand; 
from which party the firſt propoſition 
ſhould proceed > But in this reſpect 
France gave way,and that 8880 
afforded no inconſiderable proof of 
her pacific intentions. wo 
Wi. muſt apprize the reader that 
we do not mean to enter exactly 
into the whole detail of this nego- 
tiation, nor undertake preciſely to 
deſcribe all the turns that were 
taken in it. This, we imagine, 


would prove a tedious and unac- 


ceptable performance. We ſhall 
attach ourſelves to the capital ob- 


| Jets which were contended for in 


this game of policy : We ſhall en- 
deavour to point out the matters 
which firſt obſtructed, and then 
finally broke off the treaty ; and we 
ſhall reſt on theſe things in ſuch a 
manner, as ſeems to us fitteſt for 
marking out the true ſpirit . of the 


negotiating powers. Our own ob- 


ſervations ſhall be very © ſparingly 
interpoſed. We are hiſtorians, and 
not adyocates. | 
The uti poſſidetis being ſettled as 
the baſis of the treaty, nothing 


could reaſonably be claimed by 


either party, that was not to be 
counterpoiſed by ſome equivalent 
from the other; and conſequently 
FFT3 | it 
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it was neceſſary to adjuſt and value 
their ſeveral poſſeſſions, pretenſions 


and demands. There. were ſix 


with re 
lies in Germany. And laſtly, the 
reſtitution of the captures made by 
England, previous to the declara- 


rincipal objects in this negotia- 
= Firſt, the limits of the. two 
crowns in North America. Se- 


condly, the conqueſts of Great 


Britain in the Weſt-Indies, (toge- 
ther with the Neutral Iſlands there.) 
Thirdly, our conqueſts in Africa 
and in India. Fourthly, the ad- 


juſtment of the particular affair be- 


OS 


tween the Engliſh. and French in 
Germany.  Fifthly, the conduct 
which the two crowns were to hold 
gard to their re ſpective al- 


tion of war. 
On the firſt of theſe cles, 


France propoſed to cede and gua- 
ranty all Canada to England; ſti- 


pulating only that the free and pub- 
lick exerciſe of the Roman Catho- 


lick religion ſhould be permitted 


under the Engliſh government, and 
that thoſe of the old French: colo- 
nifts who choſe to retire might 
haye. leave tq tranſport themſelves 
from thence, and take away or diſ- 
poſe of their eſtects. In compen- 
fation for this, they required a con- 
firmation of the privilege of what 
fiſhing they enjoyed on the coaſt of 
Newfoundland, under the treaty of 
Utrecht; and that this fiſhery might 
be carried. on with advantage, they 
likewiſe required the reſtitution of 
the iſle of Cape Breton, excluding 
themſelves 1 in return from erecting 
on that iſland any kind of fortifica- 
tion Whatſoever. 

The affairs in the 3 Indies, 
' which makes the ſecond capital ob- 
ject, they propoſed to ſettle in this 
manner. They offered to exchange 


| Minorca for ee * Mari- 
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galante; and as to the Four, Neu- 
tral Iſlands, they inſiſted that two 
of them, Dominica and St. Vincent, 
were held by their natural. inhabi- 
tants the Carribees, under the pro- 
tection of France, and. :that they 
ought. ſtill to remain in the ſame 
7 With regard to the 
two others, they propoſed to make 
a fair diviſion; that St. Lucia 
ſhould remain to F rance, and that 
England ſhould enter into poſſeſſion 
of Tobago. On this head it is ſuf- 
ficient to obſerve, that in the opi- 
nion of ſome people, our miniſtry 
did not, in this treaty, ſet the juſt 
value on the acquiſition they had 
made; when they looked upon 
Canada as the great and leading 
object, and only conſidered Guada- 
loupe and Marigalante in a ſecon- 
dary and ſubordinate light. This 
is a queſtion of diſficulty, and has 
been much agitated. Thoſe who 
dread a freſh American war from 
the ambition of France, and were 
ſtruck with the idea of extended 
empire, preferred the former con- 
queſt; thoſe who ſolely conſidered 
our intereſt as a commercial peo- 
ple, were generally in favour of 
the latter. 

On the fide of Africa, France 
ſatisfied herſelf with demanding 
either the ſettlement at Senegal, or 
the iſle of Goree : for which (to- 
gether with the reſtoration of Belle- 
iſle) they conſented to evacuate 
Gottingen, Heſſe and Hanau, and 
to draw off their army to the Maine 
and the Rhine. This was certain- 
ly a full equivalent. But with regard 
to the Eaſt Indies, they had no 
tolerable equivalent to offer. They 
expatiated much in their memorial 
upon the diſadvantages which muſt 
ariſe to the companies of the two 
nations, from their entertaining 

views 
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views of conqueſt, ſo contrary to 


the true ſpirit, and the real intereſt. 
of theſe trading eſtabliſiments; and 
they concluded by propoſing the 
treaty; formerly ſettled between the 
fieurs Godcheau and Saunders, as 
a baſis for the re-eſtabliſhment of 
peace in Aſia. It muſt be re- 
marked, that this treaty had been 
concluded at a time when the affairs 
of France in the Eaſt Indies made 
a figure very different from their 
_ preſent ſituation ; and therefore it 
ſeemed unfair to make this treaty 
a ſtandard under circumſtances al- 
together inapplicable. 

The war, which has been ſo 
long, with ſo much bloodſhed and 
ſo fruitleſsly carried on in Weſtpha- 
lia, the French ftrenuouſly contend- 
ed, was from the time of (what 
they called) the breach of capitula- 
tion of Cloſter-Seven, a war pure- 
ly Engliſh; and therefore that their 
conqueſts in that part of Germany, 
formed a proper compenſation for 
the Engliſh conqueſts in the other 
quarters of the world. Our mini- 
ſters did not attempt formally to 
refute this aſſertion ; they rather 
ſeemed to admit it; and they 
agreed accordingly to receive the 
evacuation of theſe places as an 


equivalent for ceſſions to be made 


on the footing we have already 
mentioned. On this point there 
was little difficulty. Nt 
The intricate and knotty part 
was on what we have ſtated as the 
fifth object; the conduct of the two 
crowns with regard to their allies. 
Here was a real, a capital difficulty. 
From the beginning of the negotia- 
tion, England had declared that 
they would inviolably preſerve their 
faith to the king of Pruſſia, and 
would act ſtrenuouſly in his ſupport. 
This picqued the French miniſters ; 
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who, in their turn, thought them- 
ſelves bund to make a declaration 
equally ſtrong in favour of the em- 
preſs; and they had, moreover, re- 
cently conditioned with the court 
of Vienna, to admit nothing in the 
treaty to her diſadvantage; words 
of great latitude. However, in 
this difficulty, they found out a 
ſolution, which it muſt be con- 
feſſed, had a very fair and capti- 
vating appearance. They propoſed 
that both armies in Germany ſhould 


obſerve an exact neutrality ; and 


ſhould be reciprocally bound to af- 
ford no ſort of afliſtance, nor to 
give no fort of offence to the allies 
of either of the parties. And they 
propoſed further, that as armies in 
this ſtate of inert neutrality muſt be 
a dead and uſeleſs expence to the 
power who maintains them, the 
French king, from the time his 
Britannic majeſty recalled the Eng- 
lin forces from Germany, would 
cauſe double the number of French 
forces from the armies of the Up- 
per and Lower Rhine to return in- 
to France; and that no French 
troops ſhould remain in Germany © 


but in proportion to thoſe which 


the king of England ſhould keep 
in his pay. It might certainly be 
urged in confirmation of the pro- 
priety of this offer, that in reality 
theſe armies, whilſt they continued 
in action, though they worried each 
other abundantly, afforded no kind 
of aſſiſtance to their allies, and 
therefore, when they came mutual- 
ly to entertain pacific ſentiments 
concerning their own particular 


quarrel, and were to give an ex- 


ample of moderation to the reſt of 
Europe, there ſeemed to be no 
reaſon why they ſhould make ef- 
forts in favour of any ally which 


they had not made, or been able to 
| | make 
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1 laſt article had its difficulties 


alſo. | The French infiſted, as a 
int from which they were re- 
olved never to recede, upon the 
reſtitution of the captures made be- 
fore the declaration of war. This 
demand, they were of opinion, was 
grounded on the cleareſt principles 
of the law of nations, and the moſt 
expreſs ſtipulation of treaties. With- 
out entering into theſe various ar- 
guments with which this poſition 
might be maintained and attacked, 
it appeared to many that the ho- 
nour of both nations was almoſt 


equally concerned, the one to claim, 


the other as refolutely to refuſe this 
reſtitution. | 

On the whole, theſe propoſals, 
which the French ſent to London in 
a memorial of the 15th of July, 


formed, though in ſome reſpects 


undoubtedly exceptionable, a very 
agreeable plan for a treaty of peace. 
A better could not have been ex- 


pected in the firſt project of an ene- 
my, and it might be hoped, that 


2 negotiation thus favourably be- 
gun, could not fail of adjuſting 
eaſily whatever appeared wrong, or 
ſupplying whatever was defective in 
this firſt draught of the propoſitions. 
Bat fatally 2 the repoſe of man- 
Find, in the very inſtant that this 
fair propoſal was made, at the very 
moment when theſe ſtrong demon- 
ſtrations were given, an ac was 
done which blew up at one explo- 
Son, the whole baſis of the treaty 


that had been long and carefully 


Eying, fcattered the materials which 
had deen ſo mduſtriouſly collected, 
and ſo cautiouſly arranged, and in- 


ſtead of extinguiſhing, fpread the 


flames of war more widely, and 
made them rage with new fury. 


% 
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From this time forward all the 
tranſaction was full of animoſity, 
reſentment and miſtruſt. The rea- 
der has been apprized of the mea- 
ſures which France had been inva- 
riably purſuing at the court of Ma- 
drid, and the arguments ſhe em- 
ployed to infuſe a jealouſy into that 
court. Hitherto however, there 
was no appearance that theſe mea- 
ſures had any effect; but to the inf 
nite ſurprize and indignation of the 
Britiſh miniſter, together with the 
memorial which contained the 
above recited propoſitions, Mr. 
Buſſy, the French agent, delivered a 
private memorial, ſignifying, that 
in order to eſtabſiſi the peace upon 
ſolid foundations, not to be ſhaken 
by the conteſted intereſts of a third 
power, the king of Spain might be 
invited to accede to guaranty the 
treaty, and that to prevent the 
differences which ſubſiſted between 
Great Britain and this monarchy 
from being a means of producing a 
freſh war in Europe, with the con- 
ſent and communication of his Ca- 
tholic majeſty, he propoſes, that 
in this negotiation, the three points 
which had been diſputed between 
the crowns of England and Spain, 
might be finally ſettled. Firſt, the 
reſtitution of fome captures made 
upon the Spaniſh flag. Secondly, 
the privilege of the Spaniſh nation 


to fiſh on the banks of Newfound- 
land. Thirdly, the demolition of 


the Engliſſi ſettlements made on the 
Spaniſh territories in the bay of 
Honduras. | 

It may be eaſily imagined, from 
the character of the then ſecretary 
of ſtate, in what manner he receiv- 
ed theſe propoſals: he rejected with 
the utmoſt ſcorn, the offer of nego- 
tiating, through an enemy humbled, 
and almoſt at his feet, the — 
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of his nation, with LY T AC- 
tually in friendſhip with us. He 


called upon the Spaniſh miniſter to 


diſavow the propoſitions, which had 
been ſaid to be made with the know- 
ledge of his court. He returned as 
wholly inadmiſſible this offenſive 
memorial, declaring, that it would 
be looked upon as an affront to the 
dignity of his maſter, and incompa- 
tible with the ſincerity of the nego- 
tiation,” to make any further men- 
tion of ſuch a circumſtance, 

And now he prepared, without 
delay, an anſwer to the principal 
memorial, in a ſtile rather diQated 
by the circumſtances which accom- 
panied that paper, and which ſuf- 
ficiently indicated the deſigns of 
France, than what the propoſitions 
themſelves ſtrictly deſerved. In- 
deed, as he had by this time con- 
ceived an incurable ſuſpicion of the 
ſincerity of France in the whole 
proceeding, it would not have been 
prudent to have made thoſe ad- 
vances, which on a ſuppoſition of 
good faith and 
might poſſibly have been adviſe- 
able; for though both powers had 
over and over declared, that their 
reſpeCtive propoſitions, if the treaty 
ſhould by any accident be broken 
off, would be conſidered as re- 
tracted or never made; yet it is 


certain, that things once ſettled and 


agreed to, unavoidably ſtamp their 
own impreſſion upon any future 
negotiation, relative to the ſame 
ſubject. 
Mr. Pitt's anſwer, which is 
dated on the 29th of July, agrees 
to the reſtitution of Guadaloupe, 
Marigalante and Belleiſle, on the 
compenſations propoſed by France. 
It agrees alſo to receive Canada, 
but without any new limits or any 
exception whatſoever ; and it adds 
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to the French offer of all Canada, 
its appurtenances.” It admits 
the pro poſal of the partition of the 
Neutral Iſlands. It rejects the 
French demand of Cape Breton, or 
of any other iſland in the gulph or 
river of St. Lawrence; or of any 
power of fiſhing in that river, in 
that gulph, or on thoſe coaſts ; and 
it allows the privilege of fiſhing on 
the banks of Newfoundland, only 
on conſideration of the demolition 
of Dunkirk. But the propoſed re- 
ſtitution either of Senegal or Goree 
1s utterly refuſed. The German 
neutrality is rejected with diſdain ; 
and it is declared that Great Britain 
is unalterably reſolved to ſupport 
the king of Pruſſia with efficacy and 

faith. In addition to the of- 


fer made to evacuate Heſſe, &c. it 


is inſiſted that the French ſhall 
make a general evacuation of afl 
her conqueſts in Weſtphalia, and 
all its countries, including its con- 
queſts from the king of Pruſſia on 
the Rhine, though France had be- 


fore declared, that they were con- 
quered for the queen of Hungary, 


that they were actually governed 
in her name, and that ſhe could 
not, conſiſtently with good faith, 
agree to deliver them to the king 
of Pruſſia, The treaty between 
Saunders and Godcheau was not 
admitted as a proper baſis for a 
treaty relative to the Eaſt Indies. 
But it was agreed, that the two 
companies ſhould negotiate con- 


cerning their reſpective intereſts, as 


the king of Great Britain could 
not diſpoſe of the rights of the 


Engliſh Eaſt India company with- _ 


out their conſent. As to the reſti- 
tution of the captures before the 
war, this was moſt poſitively re- 
fuſed. . 5 
In this period we leave the ne- 
gotiation 
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gotiation to e motions of ed, that this negotiation, if it 


the armies in Germany. 


vourable: their confidence in each 
other, and their mutual good-will 
wore away; ; and it was to be fear- 


"CHAP. V. 


It is cer- 
, tain; that the diſpo itions of the 
two courts grew daily more unfa- 


gaged in it. 


broke off in an unſatisfactory 
manner, muſt leave impreſſions on 
the minds of the two nations of 
ſuch a,/ nature, as might cauſe 
them to wiſh: they had never en- 


1 » 


Motion of the French and allied armies. Noa erben 2 F 3 


paſs the Dymel. Skirmiſhes. 


threaten. Hanover. 


5 Pofition of prince Ferdinand. 7 
_ Broglio and Soubiſe. Battle of Kirch Denkern. French defeated. French 
Prince Henry of. Brunſwick killed. . Taking of 


Donſten. Various movements of the armies. Deſtruction of Schartefolts- : 


unction of 


caſtle. Prince Xavier of Saxony takes Wolfenbuttle, and inveſts Brunſ- 
wick. Detachments from prince Soubiſe take and abandon Enbden. At- 


tempt on Bremen. 


A "Lthough the great purpoſe of 
I the early and ſtrenuous effort 
made by the allies was not fully 
anſwered; it nevertheleſs produced, 
as we have before obſerved, a very 
conſiderable and uſeful effect. The 
deſtruction of the French magazines 
in ſuch a 
manner, that the greateſt part of 
the month of June was ſpent be- 


| fore their arm̃ies found themſelves 


in a condition to act. But as ſoon 
as they had taken proper meaſures 
for their ſubſiſtence, the prince of 


Soubiſe cauſed his troops to paſs 


the Rhine, and to advance on the 
fide of Munſter, not far from which 
city. the hereditary prince of Brunſ- 
wick was poſted to. oppoſe him. 


- Marſhal Broglio aſſembled the forces 
under his command at Caſſel, and 
- moyed towards the Dymel, in or- 


der to effect a junction with the 


body under the prince of Soubiſe. 


Ip 


They made no doubt that their 


conjoined ſtrength would ſoon at- 
tain a decided ſuperiority over the 
allies, who had ended their late 


enterprize with a loſs which was 


French came upon him 


Sufferings of Lower M. efiphalia. 


conſiderable, and which in their 
circumſtances, they could not well 


bear, nor eafily ſupply. 


Theſe hopes were ſupported by 


| the ſucceſs of their firſt encounter. 


General Sporcken with a ſtrong de- 
tachment had been poſted in an ad- 
vantageous ſituation on the Dymel, 

and in the front of the allied army. 

On the approach of Marſhal Brogho, 
he attempted to retire with all 
that expedition which his infe- 
riority made neceſſary. But the 
with ſuch rapidity, that N 
they overtook and attacked his 
rear, which was inſtantly routed 


they took eight hundred priſoners, 


nineteen pieces of cannon, four 


hundred horſes, and upwards of 


an hundred and ſeventy waggons. 


The fame day they paſſed the Dy- 


mel ; and whill prince Ferdinan 

diſcouraged by this check, fell back 

to the Lippe, the made 

them A * f War- andy 

burg, Dringleburg, and Paderborn. 
The allies, however, ſoon reco- 

vered their ſpirits; and the main 


body 
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army, united his troops to thoſe of 
the prince de Soubiſe, at a place 
called Soeſt, between Lipſtadt and 
Ham. On the other hand, as ſoon 
as the general of the allies was ap- 


TI. 
body of their army being well ſe- 
| cured, they ſent out ſeveral detach- 
ments. Their ſmall bodies were 
conducted by general Luckner, and 
other able partizans, who under- 


took ſeveral bold and very diftant 
enterprizes, attacked the enemy 
where they wete leaſt upon their 
guard, routed their convoys, de- 
ſtroyed ſeveral of their magazines, 
carriages and horſes, and carried 
off their prey even from the gates 
of Caſſel. Theſe lively actions 
ſeemed a prelude to ſome more im- 
portant and deciſive attempt. - 

The French became ſenſible that 
a ſtroke of ſome importance was 
expected from the greatneſs of their 


force, and that it was not for the 


credit of their arms only, but for 
their ſecurity from the minute, but 
continual and galling attempts of 
parties from the allied army. 
For ſome time prince Ferdinand 
had been poſted to the ſouth of the 
Lippe, between Ham and Lipſtadt, 
This poſition he took, in all pro- 
bability, becauſe M. Broglio had, 
by occupying the places on the Dy- 


mel, got between him and Hano- 


ver. Therefore he judged it expe- 
dient for him in his turn to get be- 
tween the prince de Soubiſe and the 
Rhine. In this ſituation, if the 
enemy attempted any movement to- 
wards the king's dominions, he was 
ready to fall directly on the places 
they occupied by that river, which, 
in the preſent circumſtances, were 
full as important to them as the 
Hanoverian territory was to us. 
Thus whilſt he ſeemed to retire 


from that territory, and in a man- 


ner to abandon it, he in reality 
provided with the greater effect for 
its ſecurity. 

Marſhal Broglio, when he had 
reſolved on the attack of the allied 


prized of their intention he poſted 


his army in a very ſtrong and ad- 

vantageous manner. e 
The river Aeſt runs for a confi- 

derable way, almoſt parallel to the - 


Lippe, from which it is not diſtant 
in ſome places, much more than h 
a mile. 


by which alone he could hope an 
advantageous retreat, or in any de- 
gree propoſe to command the ad- 


jacent country. With a view there- 


fore to protect that communica- 
tion, he eſtabliſhed his left wing on 


the Iſthmus between the rivers. 


The left extremity of that wing 
under e Wutgenau, leanin 


to the Lippe, by which it was per- 


fectly ſecured, as the right was 
ſupported by the village of Kirch 
Denkern, fituated immediately on 
the Aeſt. The marquis of Granby 
commanded in that wing, with the 
aſliſtance of lieutenant gen. Howard 


and the prince of Anhalt, who were 


poſted towards the above-mention- 
ed village. 5 

At that village, another river cal- 
led the Saltzbach, ſmall, but very 
deep, joins the Aeſt almoſt in a 
right angle. 
on a conſiderable eminence was 
placed the centre, commanded by 


general Conway; and on a con- 


tinuation of the ſame eminence, 
the right wing, under the here- 


ditary prince, ſtretched out to- 
wards the village of Werle, and it 


was well defended on the flank by 
rugged, 
Ge Sed 


The high road from Lip- 
ſtadt to Ham paſſes between theſe 
rivers; and it was of the utmoſt 
moment to prince Ferdinand to ſe- 
cure that important communication, 


Behind this river 


{ 


_ rugged, buſhy, and almoſt imprac- 
= ricable ground. Nothing could be 
more advantageous than this diſ- 


Poſition of the army, by which the 
Whole centre and right wing were 
covered in front by a river, and the 
left ſupported by rivers on both its 

flanks. In the left indeed, was the 
ſtrength and flower of the army; 
the count of Lippe had placed alſo 
in this wing, the greateſt part of 
the artillery, as he knew that it 
defended the moſt important ſitua- 


tion, was the moſt expoſed in front, 


and conſequently would be the ob- 
ject of the enemy's moſt conſider- 
able efforts. 138% 59 BP 
Hle was not miſtaken in his con- 
jecture. On the 15th of July, in 
the evening, a very furious attack 
was made on lord Granby's poſts, 
which was ſuſtained for a long time 
with all the intrepidity and firmneſs, 
© Which Britiſh troops always exert, 
and which that _ gallant officer 
knows ſo well how to inſpire. The 
_ diſpoſition we have juſt mentioned, 
was not then compleated ; ſo that 
they had the whole torrent of that 
impetuoſity, which diſtinguiſhes the 
French in their firſt attacks, to re- 
fiſt for ſome hours, until Wutgenau, 
according to the plan originally 
projected, arrived to their aſſiſtance, 
and then with efforts united and 
redoubled in a long and obſtinate 
combat, which continued until it 
Was quite dark, they repulſed the 
French, and drove them into the 
. 
July 16th. 


"41 x 


By the next morning, 
4 the diſpoſition of the al- 
og gs perfected; and it was evi- 
Jent that the French, far from be- 
ing diſmayed by their misfortune, 
were preparing for a more general 

and better ſuſtained attack than the 
Former. - M. Broglio commanded 
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againſt our left, which, as on the 
preceding day, was the principal 
object of the enemy. The prince 
de Soubiſe led their centre and their 
left. The engagement began at 
three in the morning, and it was a 
ſevere and continued fire for up- 
wards of five hours, before the leaſt 
effect could be perceived on either 
ſide. The weight of the attack 
this day lay on Wutgenau's corps, 
which ſupported it with a degree 
of bravery, that rivalled the ſtand 
which had been lately made by the 
Britiſh forces. But about nine, the 
prince diſcovered that the enemy 
were preparing to erect batteries on 
an eminence, in the front of the 


marquis of Granby's camp, which 


he had not been able to encloſe 
within his lines. Senſible of the 
preſſing neceſlity there was of pre- 
venting the enemy from ſeizing on 
an eminence, from whence they 
might cruelly gall his army, he 
called in a reſerve, which had been 
placed at the other ſide of the Lippe 
under general Sporcken. Strength- 
ened by this ſupply, and encouraged 
by the irreſolution which now be- 
gan to appear in the motions of the 
enemy, he commanded the troops 
which were neareſt at hand to ad- 

vance upon them. | 
This movement was deciſive, the 
enemy gave way, fell into diſor- 
der, and retired with precipitation. 
Their centre and left, which had 
not been able to paſs the Saltzbach, 
after a long and ineffectual can- 
nonade, retired with the reſt, and 
covered their retreat; ſo that fa- 
voured by this circumſtance, and 
the cloſeneſs of the country, which 
was full of hedges, they marched 
off in tolerable order, and were 
purſued but a little way. How- 
ever, their loſs was conſiderable : 
h the 
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the regiment of Rouge, conſiſting 
of four battalions, with its cannon 
and colours, was entirely taken by 
the ſingle battalion of Maxwell. 
Their whole loſs in killed, wound- 
ed, and priſoners, has been eſti 
mated at five thouſand. The allies 
had about three hundred killed, a 
thouſand wounded, and about two 
hundred priſoners. This action 
was the climax of the campaign of 
1761, in Weſtphalia; it did the 
greateſt honour to the wiſdom of 
the accompliſhed commander in the 
diſpoſition, and to the bravery of 
the troops in the combat; but it was 
far from deciſive. Notwithſtanding 
the loſs the French ſuffered, they 
were ſtill much ſuperior, in their 
numbers. 
old ill underſtanding between Sou- 
biſe and Broglio broke out with 
freſh animoſity. Narratives, me- 
morials, and replies, conceived with 
reat bitterneſs, were mutually re- 
mitted from both marſhals to their 
court. Marſhal Broglio alledged, 
that his misfortune was owing to 
the prince de Soubiſe's delay, who 
did not begin the attack till it was 
too late for him to continue it; the 
prince de Soubiſe, on the other 
hand, ſuggeſted, that Broglio be- 
gan his attack earlier than the 
time that had been fixed, in hopes 
of forcing the allies without Sou- 
biſe's aſſiſtance ; and when he found 
that point loſt, obliged Soubiſe to 
retreat, that he might not haye the 
honour of recovering it. 

The allies after this battle kept 
their ground for ſome time, whilſt 
the French retreated. It is impoſ- 
fible. regularly to account for all 
the unexpected turns which have 
happened, perhaps, more in this 
campaign, than in any of the for- 
mer. It is enougk to know that 
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On this misfortune the 


2 

the original ſuperiority of the 
French, together with their oppor- 

tunity of continual reinforcement, 
may very tolerably explain the rea- 
ſon of the advantages which they 
ſo often obtained after very conſi- 
derable defeats. This is a point 
which it is neceſſary the reader 
ſhould continually keep in his mind 
during the whole narration of this 


ſtrange war. After their late loſs 


and retreat, the French ſoon ad- 
vanced again. The party under 
the prince de Soubiſe paſſed the 
Lippe, and made diſpoſitions for 
the ſiege of Munſter, whilſt marſhal 
Broglio's army turned off on the 
other fide, croſſed the Weſer, and 
threatened to fall in upon Hanover. 
This diviſion of the enemy com- 
pelled prince Ferdinand, though 
little in a. condition for it, to di- 
vide his army alſo. The heredita- 
ry prince poſted himſelf to cover 
Munfter ; whilſt prince Ferdinand 
continued in the country towards 
the Weſer, to obſerve the motions 
of marſhal Broglio. | 
Whilſt theſe various poſitions 


were mutually taken, as the armies 


were continually moving near each 
other, a number of very ſharp ſkir- 
miſhes enſued. Marſhal. Broglio 
cautiouſly avoided a battle when- 
ever he ſaw that the duke of Brunſ- 
wick, by calling together his troops, _ 
had prepared for, and was de- 
firous of it ; ſo that there was no 
way left, but if poſſible, to check 
his motions, and wear down his 
force, by reiterated leſſer actions. 
Theſe actions were almoſt always 
to the advantage of our troops. In 
one of them however, the young 
rince Henry of Brunſwick . was 
mortally wounded ; and . 
the 4 army ſaw with J wy 20th. 
regret, the diſappointment of -fuch 
| great 


great hopes as were formed from 
Feng gallantry of a prince, who 


F his family, and had fallen whilſt 
he was Lalating the heroic actions 
of his brother the hereditary prince 


and bis uncle Ferdinand. 
On the ſide of Weſtphalia, the 
prince de Soubiſe perſevered, not- 
withſtanding ſome checks, in his 
fign of laying ſiege to Munſter ; 
here was great reaſon to apprehend 
that ,he might ſucceed in that en- 
terprize, as it was always in marſhal 
Broglio's power, by taking fome 
 feps on the ſide of Hanover, to 
make it neceſſary to draw away the 
greateſt N of the force deſtined 
to the ſuccour of Munſter. He 
thetefore began to make the pre- 
vious arrangements at Dorſten. 
The hereditary prince, who knew 
that he was continually liable to be 
called off, took the 5 a 
of attacking this place. 
Avg. mw Cn of French 
troops formed its garriſon, and 
made a brave defence, but it was 
aſſaulted with ſo much reſolution 
and perſeverance, that they were 
obliged to ſurrender priſoners of 
war. The prince totally deſtroyed 
the ovens which were eſtabliſhed 
here, and by this means not only 
fruftrated their deſign of beſieging 
Munſter, but compelled them for a 
time, to retire from the Lippe. 
As to prince Ferdinand, he faw 
clearly, that the intentions of mar- 
ſhal Broglio were to make himſelf 
maſter of his majeſty's, and the 
duke of Brunſwick's territories. To 
attempt to follow him, and to beat 
him from thence, would only be 
irrecoverably to transfer the ſeat of 
war into thoſe countries, and whol- 
y to abandon Weſtphalia to the 
enemy. Diverſion therefore, and 
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ſo nobly ſupported the martial ſpirit 
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not direct oppoſition, became his 
object. He reſolved, that as 
often as he perceived Marſhal 
Brogho's making any progreſs on 
the ſuſpected quarter, he ſhould 


throw himſelf as far into Heſſe as 


the enemy had advanced towards 
Hanover, and by ſtopping their 
ſubſiſtence, oblige them to quit 
their enterprize. This plan at firſt 
ſucceeded to his wiſhes, and drew 
back marſhal Broglio into Heſſe, 
upon whoſe approach prince Ferdi- 
ns retired to his old quarters at 
aderborn, and was ready . 
for a new movement 8 19th ga. 
ſoon as Broglio ſhould return to the 
execution of his former deſign. 
Accordingly he ſoon returned to 
the Weſer. Then the hereditary 
prince, who had by this time re- 
joined the grand army, advanced 
into Heſſe, and puſhed to the far- 
theſt extremities of that country, 
even as far as Fritzlar; but though 
he ſucceeded ſo far in his attempts as 
to deſtroy all the leſſer magazines 
which he found in the open coun- 
try; yet as all the fortreſſes were 
in the hands of the enemy, as the 
garriſons had been newly reinforced. 
and the grand magazines were well 
ſecured in thoſe places, he kept 
his ground in his advanced po- 
ſition. 
It was on this occaſion principal- 
ly that prince Ferdinand found the 
diſadvantage of not being able to 
form two armies, which might act 
ſeparately. For on one hand, mar- 
ſhal Broglio, when he had perfectly 
ſecured his poſts in Heſſe, took a 
ſituation in which he watched all 
the motions of prince Ferdinand, 
and kept himſelf in readineſs to 
fall back into Heſſe, or to advance 
into Hanover, as might beſt agree 
with his deſigns. From _ he 
| ent 
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ſent out ſome powerful detachments 
which acted with great effect One 
of theſe detachments entered the 
Harts Foreſt (the remains of the 
great Hercynian, ſo famous among 
the antients) and beſieged the 

ſtrong caſtle of Schartsfelts, which 
they took and demoliſhed. Then 
they laid the whole tract of country 
under ſevere contribution. Ano- 
ther, and ſtill more powerful de- 
tachment under prince Xavier of 
Saxony appeared before Wolfen- 


buttel, a conſiderable city, and 


| ſtrongly ſituated, as it 1s 
OA. Sch. wholly ſurrounded by 
the Ocker. But the French, as 
they knew that the town is moſtly 
built of wood, commenced their 


operations with a very fierce bom- 


bardment. This had ſuch an effect, 
that the reſiſtance of the place was 
not proportioned to its ſtrength ; in 
five days it ſurrendered, and was 
ſubject, like the reſt, to a grievous 
coutribution. 

Fluſhed with this ſucceſs, the 
French followed their blow, and 
advanced, keeping ſtill the courſe 
of the Ocker, to Brunſwick ; and 
began alſo to inveſt that city. The 
reigning prince, unable to protect 
his ſubjeQts, or to ſecure his perſon 
in his dominions, fled to Hamburgh, 
where he met the landgrave of 
Heſſe, whom the rage of war had 
in the ſame manner driven from his 
territories. 
came a place of general refuge, and 
enriched itſelf by the calamities, as 
it had in better times done by the 
proſperity of Germany. It was 


lately computed, that the ſtrangers 
there had increaſed to forty thou- 
| ſand, amongſt whom they could 
reckon two 7 


ſeveral other 
ſtinction. 


overeign princes, and 


perſons of the firſt di- 
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This rapid and unreſiſted pro- 
greſs of the French to the eaſtward |. | 
of the Weſer, was to the higheſt, 7 
degree alarming. Prince Ferdinand 
with all the expedition in his” 1 


This free city now be- 


power, detached the hereditgy! 
prince to. the relief of Brunſwick. 


This meaſure fortunately ſaved that 


very important place. This active 
commander compelled the enemy 


not only to raiſe the ſiege of Brunſ- 


wick, but to abandon Wolfenbuttel, 


and to make a precipitate retreat 


with the loſs of ſome of their can- 
non, and upwards of a thouſand 


men. 


Whilſt Broglio's detachments 


proceeded thus in diſtreſſing the 
country to the eaſtward of the 
Weler, the prince of Soubiſe, wha, 


by the removal of the hereditary 
prince of Brunſwick to another 


quarter, ſaw no longer any thing 
capable of oppoſing him, ſpread 
his army by detachments over all 
Weſtphalia, and ravaged it in the 
moſt cruel manner. They took 
Oſnabrug; and becauſe the contri- 
butions were not immediately paid, 
they gave up the place to be pil- 
laged by their troops, who rifled 
the miſerable inhabitants without 
mercy. Another body putſhed as 
far as Embden. This important 
town was immediately ſurrendered 
by the garriſon (two Engliſh com- 
panies of invalids) at the deſire of 
the timid inhabitants, and the pro- 


miſe of favourable treatment: not- 
withſtanding this capitulation, and 


the merit of ſo eaſy a ſurrender, the 
town, as well as the whole country 
of Eaſt-Friefland, was laid under a 


ruinous contribution. But their x! 


orbitances grew to ſuch an ex- 
tremity, that the boors were at 
length compelled to riſe, and with 
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* ſuch arms as a ſudden rage ſupplied 
A IS to drive theſe oppreſſors out 
f of their country. 
: A more conſiderable corps com- 
manded * = prince de Conde, 
aid ſiege to Meppen, a 
O. 3d. place on the Ems, of ome 
_ conſequence, and where we had 
fome magazines. In three days it 
was reduced, and the garriſon of 
five hundred men were made pri- 
ſoners of war. | 
The city of Bremen was defended 
by a weak garriſon. This was a place 
of far greater moment than Mep- 
pen, the allies having amaſſed there 
unmenie magazines, as it was a 
great and trading town, advan- 
tageouſly fituated on the river We- 
ferz and tne poſſeſſion of this place 
muſt undoubtedly have given to the 
French the command of that river, 
through which the allies derived all 
their ſubſiſtence. If the Engliſh had 
Joſt Bremen, they muſt have ſeen 
themſelves inveſted and locked up 
in a barren country, in the heart of 
Germany, ſurrounded by their ene- 
mies, and deprived of every re- 
ſource. Fortunately the inhabi- 
rants of this city proved as brave 
as thoſe of Embden were timid. 
They were exaſperated by the ex- 
ample of the French rigour, which 
they had ſeen on every ſide of them. 


inftead of diſcouraging them in the 
defence of the place. The French 
were obliged to retire prectpitately ; 
and a ſtrong reinforcement was 
thrown into Bremen, to fecure that 


They therefore joined the garrifon, 
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very important city from the like 
enterprizes for the future. | 

Whilſt the two French armies in 
this manner ravaged all the country 
held by the allies, prince Ferdinand, - 
who faw the rage of 'war ſpread all 
around him, with his uſual firmneſs, 
kept that central poſition which he 
had taken ſoon after the battle of 
Kirch Denkern ; no movements of 
the enemy could terrify or allure 
him from it. He had ſettled his 
head quarters at Buhne, and his 
army extended from thence towards 
Hammelen. Poſted in this manner, 
he ſecured the courſe of the Weſer, 
by preventing the enemy from 
making themſelves maſters either of 
Hammelen or Minden ; he lay in 
the beſt fituation in which it was 
poſſible to place a ſingle army, that 
was to act againſt two; and know- 
ing that he could not follow their 
movements with the body of his 
army, without hazarding the king's 
electoral dominions, and indeed 
every object of the war, he con- 
tended himfelf with ſending out 
ſuch detachments as he could ſpare, 
fucceflively to the relief of the 
places which were attacked. He 
faw that the winter approached, 
which had always been a circum- 
ftance favourable to him ; and it 
was evident that whilſt he continued 
with his main body immoveably 
fixed as It was, and his detachments 
active on every fide, it was im- 
poſſible for the enemy to keep any 
of thoſe places, they had ſeized in 
their incurſions. | 
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Condition of the King of Pruſſia. His inaction. Motions of the Ruſfaus 
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and Laudohn. Breflau cannonaded. Tottleben removed. Colberg be- 


fieged. Ruſſian magazines in Poland deſiroyed. War transferred tos 

King of Pruſſia quits his ſtrong camp. Schaweidnits 
General Platen repulſed. General Knob- 

Prince Wurtenburg retreats, Col. k- 


Pomerania. 
talen by a coup de main. 
lock made priſoner at Treptow. 


berg taken. Rufhans winter in Pomerania. | 


TNTIL this year the opera- 
tions of the Pruſſian armies 

took the lead in intereſt and import- 
ance before all the other events of 
the war. The firmneſs and acti- 
vity of their illuſtrious monarch, 
the number and animoſity of his 
enemies, the blows that he gave, 
and thoſe that he ſuffered, his diſ- 
treſſing and terrible falls, his amaz- 
ng and almoſt miraculous recove- 
ries, kept all eyes fixed on his moti- 
ons, as the great centre of public at- 
tention. Undoubtedly nothing that 
has ever been acted on the ſcene of 
human affairs, attracted the minds 
of men to it with greater juſtice; 
none perhaps afforded at once more 
entertainment to the imagination, 
and furniſhed more copious mate- 
rials for political and military in- 
ſtruction; and probably, therefore, 
this part of all our modern hiſtory, 
will be the moſt carefully ſtudied by 
poſterity, when it comes to be pro- 


perly known, and worthily written. 
To judge of the importance of 


this branch of the general war, it 
will be proper to recolle@ that, be- 
ſides a number of fieges which were 
proſecuted, together with innume- 
rable and bloody ſkirmiſhes, no leſs 
than nineteen pitched battles, or 
capital actions, have been fought 
on his part ſince the cloſe of the 
year 1756, when the king of Pruſſia 
firft ſeized upon Saxony, and made 
an irruption into Bohemia. In 


defeats, he was 


eleven of theſe battles, the King 
or his generals were | defeated. 
He was victorious only in eight. 
'Ten of them were fought under 
his own command; and ſeven 
out of the eight victories which 
were gained, were obtained by 
himſelf in perſon ; of the eleven 
preſent only at 
three. | „ 
From theſe circumſtances ſome 
judgment may be formed of the ac- 
tive and enterprizing character of 
this monarch, and of the amazing 
reſource he had prepared, or form- 
ed, or ſeized, and in ſome inſtances, 
one may ſay, almoſt created. We 
have obſerved that the laſt campaign 
had ended more to his advantage, 
than the one preceding had done; 
for thoſe two great victories of Lig- 
nitz, and Torgau, with which he 
then ended his operations, had not 
only reſcued his affairs in Sileſia and 
Saxony from impending deſtruction, 
but had -enlarged his field for re- 
cruiting, and prepared him, to all 
appearance, for more early and vi- 
gorous action, than could have been 
expected in moſt of the preceding 
campaigns. But every one was 
ſurprized to obſerve, that this year 
he had totally altered the ſyſtem of 
his conduct. An inactivity and 
languor was diffuſed over all his 
proceedings. He ſeemed to have 
adopted the caution and ſlowneſs 
which had been ſo long oppoſed to 
| his 


bis vivacity by M. Daun. The 
ſummer was almoſt wholly ſpent, 
and the King of Pruſſia had ſcarce- 


1 . ly been mentioned. 
5 


It was not ſuſpected that the pro- 

ſed negotiation at Augſburg could 
1 had much, if any influence 2 
on his method of proceeding. No 


particular propoſ ils had been made 


concerning his affairs, nor indeed 
any other marks of a pacific diſpo- 
fition- towards him ſhewn, except 
what were contained in thoſe ge- 
neral declatations, which a regard 
to common decency had exacted. 
It muſt have added to the anx- 
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ircumſtances had rendered abſo- 


125 à conduct, which perhaps his 
1 


iety of his ſituation, that Great 


Britain and France were at that 
time engaged in a ſeparate treaty, 
in which the latter power was in 
4 condition to make ſo many flat- 
tering: offers in relation to Germa- 
ny, that he might well have dread- 
ed the withdrawing of that aſſiſtance 
which. had hitherto been n 

ſupport againſt all attacks, and his 
| — ppb 6 in all his diſtreſſes. 
Perhaps he was well aſſured, that 


the faith of Great Britain was proof 


againſt every offer, however allur- 
ing; in fact it proved to be ſo ; for 
in rejecting the German neutrality, 
which the French propoſed in the 
late negotiation, our country af- 
forded as convincing a proof of an 
unſhakeable public faith, as any 
people had ever given to theirallies. 
However, whilſt this point re- 
mained in any degree of ſuſpence, it 
would have appeared natural, that 
the King of Pruſſia ſhould make 
ſome uncommon exertiens to con- 
firm the faith of his allies, as well 
as to put himſelf upon a more re- 
ſpectable footing at the enſuing 
congreſs. It is, notwithſtanding 


tely unavoidable. Prince Henry 
commanded an army in Saxony, 
which entrenched itſelf ſtrongly un- 
der Leipſie. M. Daun continued 
near Dreſden; and theſe two ar- 
mies did no more than watch each 
other during the campaign. The 
King was alſo entrenched in a very 
ſtrong poſition in Upper Sileſia, not 
far from Schweidnitz, whilſt the 
fortreſſes in the lower part of that 
country were filled with ſuch garri- 
ſons, as put them out of the reach 
of any ſudden inſult. 9-5 

This poſition was pointed out by 
the motions and apparent deſigns 
of his enemies. The Ruſſian army 
was this year, as well as in the for- 
mer, divided into two ſtrong bo- 
dies ; one of which, led by Tot- 
tleben, directed its march towards 
Pomerania: and the other under 
M. Butterlin, entered into the Up- 
per Sileſia, advancing towards Bre- 
ſlau. Baron Laudohn entered that 
province in the part oppoſite to 
them, and they propoſed to unite 
their armies, in order to attack the 
King, or to take Breſlau or Sch- 
weidnitz in his preſence. 
remarkable drought in the begin- 
ning of the ſeaſon, which had great- 
ly lowered the Oder, facilitated 


their junction. The Ruſſians ſpread 


themſelves over all the open coun- 


try of Sileſia; and exaFed heavy 


them appeared before Bre- 


contributions. A body of Aug. 1. 
flau, and began to cannonade the 
town from ſeven batteries. Lau- 
dohn exerted the whole of his 
{kill to draw the King from his poſt, 
and to engage him in a diſadvan- 
tageous action. Sometimes he ad- 


certain, that he contented himſelf vanced, as if he meant to join the 


with acting wholly upon the defen- 


ſometimes his motions 


Ruſſians: | f 
| indicated 


Tho 
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indicated a deſign on Schweidnitz; 


theſe attempts failing, he turned off 
and made a feint as if he 


propoſed 
to fall upon the Lower Sileſia, in 
hopes that he might at leaſt oblige 
the king of Pruſſia to detach and di- 
vide his forces; but the king con- 
tinued immoveable in his poſt. 


Whilſt theſe various movements 


were making with little effect, on 
the fide of Sileſia, 


| the other 
grand diviſion of the Ruſſians ad- 
vanced without oppoſition into Po- 
merania ; and it was expected that 
their proceedings would be attended 


with greater effect ſince the removal 


of Tottleben, and the appointment 
of general Romanzow to the com- 
mand. Tottleben had been long 
ſuſpected, and, it is ſaid, at length 
convicted, of a ſecret correſpon- 


dence with the king of Pruſſia. 


The ſituation of this Monarch oblig- 
ed him to fight with every ſort of 
weapon; and Tottleben, a ſoldier 
of fortune, without any national at- 
tachment or particular allegiance, 
was a fit object for the king of 
Pruflia's pecuniary ſtratagems. He 
did not ſucceed ſo well in the at- 
tempts ofthe ſame kind which he is 
faid to have made upon Laudohn. 
Every circumſtance concurred to 
render the method of corruption 
leſs ſucceſsful in that quarter. 
Colberg, regularly beſieged, or 
cloſely ſtreightenedevery campaign, 
ſince the Ruſſions made them- 
ſelves maſters of the kingdom of 
Pruſſia, was now affaulted with 
greater and more determined force 
than ever. A ſtrong fleet, conſiſting 
of forty ſail of all kinds, blockaded 
it by ſea, whilſt the army of ge- 
neral Romanzow formed the ſiege 


by land. On the other hand, the 


place threatened a defence worthy of 


Its former efforts. This city was 
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from the beginning of the war of 
greater ſtrength than it had com- 
monly been repreſented; every at- 
tempt of the Ruſſians, 3 
ſtrating where any weakneſs lay, 
taught the Prufſians, whowere fully 
ſenſible of its importance, in what - 
part and in what mannerit was ne- 
ceflary to add to its works; and they 
had omitted no opportunity. In 
addition to this defence, the prince 
of Wurtenburg. was ſtrongly en- 
trenched under the cannon of the 
town, with a body of ſix or ſeven 
thouldnd mey.: or 8 
The king of Pruſſia was extreme- 
ly alarmed at the danger of this 


momentous poſt, the key of his do- 


minions to the north, from the re- 
lief of which he was removed, and, 
as it were, chained down, at ſuch 
an immenſe diſtance. Though 
Laudohn andButturlinfound abund- 
ant employment for all his forces, 
he reſolved to fend a conſiderable 
detachment under general Platen to- 
the aſſiſtance of Colberg. The fer- 
tility of his genius propoſed two 
ends from this fingle expedient. 
He ordered Platen to direct his 
march through Poland, and to de- 
ſtroy the Ruſhan magazines, which 
had been amaſſed on the frontiers 
of that kingdom, and from which 
their army in Sileſia drew its whole 
ſubſiſtence. Thisſervicemight, he 
hoped, be performed without. any 
conſiderable interruption to the pro- 
greſs of the detachment towards 
Colberg. The event was entirely 
anſwerable to his wiſhes. General 
Platen ruined three principal ma- 
gazines of the enemy. He attack- 
ed a great convoy of their waggons ; 
deſtroyed 500, and burned or diſ- 
. the proviſions they carried. 
Four thouſand men who protected 
this convoy were, for the greater 
11 : part, 


all their deſign 
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neral Platen, after this uſeful and 


| brilliant exploit, purſued his march 
with the utmoſt diligence to Pome- 


Tana. += | 
Intelligence of this blow was 
no ſooner received by the Ruſſians 


in Sileſia, than they were. ſtruck 


with the utmoſt conſternation. They 
had lately effected one of their pur- 

- x. poſes by their junction 
Aug.25th. with the Auſtrians ; but 


' this ftroke compelled them at once 


toſeyer this union, ſo lately and with 
ſuch difficulty compaſſed, to drop 
s upon Breſlau, to re- 
paſs the Oder, and to retire without 
delay into Poland, leſt their re- 


* maining magazines ſhould ſhare the 
fame Tee wit 


| h the three above- 
mentioned, and their future ſubſiſt- 
ence be thereby rendered wholly 
Precarious. | 0 Ry 
_ So unfortunately circumſtanced 


were the affairs of the king of 


Pruſſia, that his wiſeſt ſchemes and 
happieſt ſucceſſes could hardly an- 


| ſwer any other end than to vary the 


ſcene of his diſtreſs. The ſtorm 


- which had been diverted from Si- 


leſia by general Platen's expedition, 


Was only removed from thence to 


be diſcharged with irrefiſtible fury 
on Colbers. The Ruſſians, when 
they ſaw that the meaſures the king 
had taken, rendered the completion 


of both their deſigns impracticable, 
reſolved at all adventures to ſecure 


one of them. Colberg was the ob- 
je& of their choice, not only as the 
place furtheft from ſuccour but as 
the poſſeſſion of it would be an 
advantage fitteſt for anſwering thoſe 
ends which were more nearly and 
properly Ruſſian. M. Butturlin, 
therefore, as ſoon as he had eſta- 
bliſhed his convoys, directed his 
courſe towards Pomerania, and be- 
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ing maſter of Lanſperg, he ſent de- 
tachments from thence, that cruelly 
waſted all the adjoining Marche of 
Brandenburg, without at the ſame 
time diverting himſelf by theſe ra- 
vages from his main intention. 

A force of Ruſſians was by this 
time aſſembled in Pomerania, to 
which it was impoſſible for the king 
of Pruſſia to oppoſe any thing that 
was in any degree able to contend 
with them in the field; of courſe he 
could not promiſe himſelf that imme- 
diate raiſing the ſiege could be the ef- 
fect of theſe ſuccours. All he could 
do was to ſend another detachment 


to that part, under general Knob- 
lock; and hoped that by the union 


of theſe ſeveral ſmall corps, and by 


their intercepting or at leaſt diſtreſ- 
ling the Ruiſian convoys of provi- 
ſion, the place might be enabled to 
hold out, until the ſevere ſetting in 
of winter ſhould render the opera- 
tions of a ſiege impraQiicable. 

He was providing in this manner, 
and ſtudying new methods for the 
relief of Colberg, to the danger of 
which place his whole attention was 
drawn, when an event happened 
juſt by him, and, as it were, under 
his eye, almoſt as diſtreſſing as the 
taking of Colberg would have 
proved, and fo much the more diſ- 
treſſing, as it was entirely unex- 
pected. 

On the retreat of the Ruſſians un- 
der Butturlin, the king of Pruſſia 
imagined himſelf at liberty. He 
found a want of proviſions in his 
ſtrong camp near Schweidnitz, and 
to be the more eaſily ſupplied, he 


8 nearer to the Oder. 


e was ſo little in fear of the ene- 
my, that on making this movement, 
he drafted 4000 men from the gar- 
riſon of Schweidnitz : he thought 
that the preparations neceſſary to a 

| | ſiege 
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ſiege would give him ſufficient no- 
tice, and ſufficient leiſure to provide 


for the ſafety of that important 

place, from which after all, he had 
remeved but to a very ſmall diſ- 
tance. Laudohn, who through the 
whole campaign had watched the 
king with a moſt diligent and pene- 
trating aſſiduity, and hitherto had 
found no part open and unguarded, 
thought in this inſtant he perceived 
an advantage. It was indeed an 
advantage Which would never have 
appeared as ſuch, but to a general 
as reſolute as ſagacious. He re- 
ſolved to attempt this ſtrong place, 
by a coup de main. On the iſt of 
October at three in the morning, 
the aſſault began. An attack was 


made at the fame time on all the. 


four outworks, which the troops, 
ordered on this important enterprize 
approached with ſo much precau- 
tion, that they were not perceived 


by the garriſon. They ſcaled all 


the four at the ſame time; and the 
troops which defended them had 
ſcarce time to fire a few cannon 
ſhot. On the fide of the aſſailants, 
not a gun was diſcharged : but in 
one of thoſe out-works the. fire of 
the ſmall-arms ſet fire to a powder 
magazine, which blew up, and on 
this occaſion about 300 of the Auſ- 
trians, and about the ſame number 


| of the Pruſſians were killed. As 


ſoon as the outworks were carried, 


they prepared to aſſault the body of. 


the place, which they entered by 
burſting open the gates, and at day- 
- break they found themſelves maſ- 
ters of the town, after firing a few 
ſhot. Five battalions, making about 
3000 men, and lieutenant-general 
Zaſtrow, governon of the fortreſs, 
were made priſoners. Fhe con- 


querors found here a great number 


of cannon, and a large magazine of 
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meal. Their loſs in the whole of 
this bold and fortunate undertaking 
amounted, by their accounts, to 
no more than 600 men. 

In a manner ſo unexpected, and, 
conſidering the nature of the fortifi- 
cations, ſo unprecedented, Schweid- 
nitz fell for a ſecond time in this 
war into the hands of the Auſtrians ; 
and that city. which in the year 
1758 had coſt the Pruſſians a block- 
ade of ſome months, and a fiege of 
thirteen days open trenches to re- 
cover it, was again loſt in a few 
hours, and with a very inconſidera- 
ble damage to thoſe who undertook 
this daring enterprize. 

The king of Pruſſia felt this 
8 blow to the quick. By 
their poſſeſſion of Schweidnitz he 
ſaw the Auſtrians enabled to winter 
in Sileſia; he ſaw that, whilſt they 
held this place, he could poſſibly 
make no motion for the relief of any 
other part of his dominions without 
expoſing Breſlau, and along with it 
the whole of Upper Sileſia, to a cer- 


tain and irrecoverable conqueſt. In 


the firſt agitations produced by fo 


extraordinary and affecting a diſaſ- 


ter, he was diſpoſed to attribute this 
misfertune to the treachery of the 
governor, but he was too generous 
to harbour ſuch a ſuſpicion, for any 
time, againſt an officer who had hi- 
therto ſerved him with fidelity, and 
who might have been ſurprized with 
an attack of fo uncommon a nature, 
and which the king himſelf had as 
little ſuſpected as the governor. He 
immediately recovered his temper, 
and ſaid with a ſmile, © It is fatal 
„ blow; we muſt endeayour to re- 
medy it.” He wrote to genera} 
Zaſtrow who commanded there, 
* We may now ſay, what Francis I. 
of France wrote to his mother 
after the battle of Pavia, Ne hade 
73 - 
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loſe 


<< extraor 

"dots was loft ſuddenly ; n 
but Colberg made a moſt obſtinate 
and noble defence. At length, 


F howeyer, che garriſon began to be 
ſorely diſtreſſed for proviſions. Ge- 


neral Platen quitted the entrench- 


ments, which he had maintained i in. 
conjunction with the prince of Wur- 


tenburg, in order to cover the re- 
inforcements, which the numerous 
and ſtrong detachments of the 
Ruſſians, Who overſpread the whole 


| country, had hitherto kept at a diſ- 


tance. But he had the misfortune 
to meet an infinitely ſuperior body 
of the enemy, to be beaten, and to 
t of his convoy ; and it was 
with difficulty he eſcaped with the 
remainder to Stetin. p 

The other (general Knoblock) 


| had eſtabliſhed himſelf at Treptow, 


which was to ſerve as a reſting place 
for the convoys ; but as: general 


Platen had been repulſed, in the 
manner we have juſt ſeen, Roman- 


zow. advanced with a large force 
to Treptow. Knoblock, hopeleſs 
of afliftance in a town which had 
ſcarcely any walls, and inveſted by 
a body ſo vaſtly ſuperior, yet made a 
vigorous and gallant defence for five 
days; be was at length compelled 
to ſurrender himſelf and his body of 


about 2000 men priſoners of war. 


Theſe ſucceſſive diſaſters were oc- 
caſioned by the neceſſity there was 
for revicualling Colberg, coſt what 


it would, and, for that end, of diſ- 


rſing the Pruſſian troops in the 
r of a Ruſſian army of 50, ooo 
This tre victualling in theſe 
„ee could not be effected 
without a ſingular piece of good for- 


zune; and, in order to get into the 
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3 loft: all extept our honour: As I 
« cannot. comprehend what hath 
<< happened to Jou, I ſhall ſuſpend. 


<« my e the thing is very 


way of this good fortune, every 
riſque was to be run. 

heſe advantages over Platen and 
Knoblock raiſed the ſpirits of the 
Ruſſians, and enabled them to con- 
tend with the extreme rigour of 
the ſeaſon in that northern latitude ; 
they puſhed the ſiege with redoubled 
efforts. All hope of a ſupply from. 
the land was abſolutely at an end; 
and though the Ruſſian fleet had 
been by à violent ſtorm driven off 
the coaſt, the ſuccour from the ſea 
was too Precarious to be depend- 
ed on. In this deſperate fituation 
the prince of Wurtenburg became 
apprehenſive, left his army, which 
had been unable to relieve the town, 
by delaying any longer under its 
walls would only ſhare its fate, 
and that famine might alſo oblige 
him to ſurrender. He therefore 
reſolved, whilſt his men retained 
their vigour, to break through a 
part of the Ruſſian army, and to 
leave Colberg to make the beſt terms 
its circumſtances would admit. This 
deſign he accompliſhed . and 
with little or no loſs. | 
And now Colberg, 
hopeleſs of allrelief, the Dec. 16th, 
garriſon exhauſted, proviſion low, 
the fortifications in many places bat- 
tered to pieces, after a long ſiege of 
near fix months, ſurrendered to the 
Ruſſians. The governor and the 
garriſon were made priſoners of 
war. This place was defended by 
the gallant Heyde, who to this time 
had maintained it ſucceſsfully againſt 
all the efforts of the Ruſſians dur- 
ing the war ; and as he was diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the king his maſter for 
his merit in the ſucceſsful defence of 
it, he had likewiſe as full aſſurances 
of his favours after having on the 
late occaſion conducted himſelf with 


his former bravery, though | it was 
not. 
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not with the former good for- 


Ihe loſs of two ſuch places as 
Schweidnitz and Colberg, at the 
two extremities of his dominions, 
were. deciſive againſt the King of 
Pruſſia. It was now impoſſible for 
him to make any moyement by which 
the enemy could not profit to his al- 
moſt certain deſtruction. To form 
ſieges, with an army like his, infe- 
rior in the field, was impoſſible. 
The Ruſſians, by poſſeſſing Col- 
berg, poſſeſſed every thing. They 
were maſters of the Baltick ; and 
they now acquired a port, by which. 
their armies could be well provided, 
without the neceſlity of tedious, un- 
certain, and expenſive convoys from 
Poland. The road lay almoſt open 
into the heart of Brandenburg. 
Stetin alone ſtood in their way; but 
it was obvious that nothing but the 
advanced ſeaſon could ſave Stetin 
from the fate of Colberg. The 
K. now for the firſt time, 

ok up their winter quarters in 
Pomerania. | 

It is remarkable, that this whole 
year paſt without a regular battle 
between the King of Pruſſia and 
any of his enemies, yet none of the 
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moſt unfortunate of his campaĩgns 
had been ſo ruinous to him. He had 
ſuffered four terrible defeats, with- 
out having ballanced them with a 
ſingle advantage of conſequence in 
the compaign of 1759. Let in 
theſe circumſtances it is almoſt in- 
credible how little he really loſt. 
He was able to take the field again 
the enſuing year in a very reſpect- 


able manner, and to make head 


inſt his enemies. In that year 
he loſt a whole army near Landſhut ; 
ſtill he was far from broken. Af- 
terwards in that ſame campaign, he 
ve his enemies two ſignal defeats, 
and ended his operationsadvantage- 
ouſly, and with great glory. But in 
the year, of which we now write, 
without ſuffering any conſiderable 
blow in the field, without any 
ſtriking efforts on any ſide, his 
pdwer \has gradually crumbled a- 
way. The moſt calamitous de- 
feats could not fink him lower. 
And in the ſituation in which he 
ſtood after the taking of Colberg, 
we may ſafely ſay, that there was 
ſcarcely a pollibility that he could 
be preſerved. from deſtruction by 
any thing that lay within the reach 
of human endeavours, 
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The negotiation reſumed. French conceſſions. Difference concerning the 
German alliance. Difference concerning the captures antecedent to the 


declaration of war. Treaty breaks off. Meſſieurs Stanley and Buffy 


recalled. 


AF TER having been ſo long 
| detained on the theatre of 
war, it is time we ſhould return to 


take a view of the negotiation for 


putting an end to the miſeries it oc- 
caſioned. In reality the view, even 
of this ſcene, was very gloomy and 
unpromiſing. The confidence and 

good humour of the two courts 


being ſubverted, all that followed 
was rather an altercation than a 
treaty. It is true, that papers paſt 
backward and forward; and the 
pretenſions of each party, the points 
they agreed to cede, and thoſe 
which they were determined to 


adhere to, grew more diſtinct and 


explicit. But all that cordiality was 
| vaniſhed, 
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road, which a long hoſtility 
broken up, and ſo many intricate 


topics had contributed to embarraſs. 


Without involving ourſelves in 


| the detail of the ſeveral memorials 
Which were delivered in, and with- 
| out referring numerically to the ſe- 


veral articles, it will be ſufficient 


that we briefly ſtate thoſe points 


which were, or ſeemed to be, ina 


fair way of adjuſtment between 
England” and France ; and after- 


* _ wards thoſe on which it ſhould ap- 
pear that the negotiation broke off. 


After ſome diſcuſſions concern- 
ing its proper limits, it was agreed, 
that all Canada ſhould be ceded to 
the Engliſh. This ceſſion compre- 
hended, on one fide, all the iſ- 


lands and countries adjoining to 


the gulph of St. Laurence On 
the other, it took in all the great 


lakes, and the whole courſe of the 


Ohio, ta its diſcharge into the 
Miſſiſippi. A territory ſufficient for 


the baſis of a great empire. 


In drawing this line of diviſion, 


another queſtion aroſe concerning 
the baunds of Louiſiana, and the 


ſtate of the intermediate Indian na- 


tion between the lakes and the Miſ- 
filippi, who inhabid, or are rather 


| Jonies all the way from Penſylvania 


to Georgia. It was therefore very 
proper that ſomething definitive 
ſhould be ſettled on this article, as 
it might otherwiſe eaſily be made 
productive of a new war. England 


- propoſed that all thoſe nations 
mould continue, as ſhe contended 


they had heretofore been, under the 


protection of Great Britain, with- 
out ſaying any thing preciſe as to 


the dominion of the ſoil. 
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France controverted this propo- 
ſition; ſhe on her part propoſed 
to divide theſe nations ; that thoſe 
to the northward of the line drawn 
to aſcertain the limits of Canada 
ſhould be independent, under the 
protection of England, but that 
thoſe, which were to the ſouthward, 
ſhouldenjoy the fame independence, 


under the protection of France. 


Nothing was perfectly ſettled in 
relation to this point; but it does 
not ſeem as if there could have 
been any material diſagreement up- 
on it, had the other matters in de- 
bate been adjuſted to their mutual 
ſatisfaction. | 

The African conteſt ſeemed to 
have been attended with ſtill leſs 
difficulty. The French conſented 
to give up both Senegal and Goree, 
provided Anamaboo and Acra were 
guarantied to them. | 

The momentous queſtion cf the 
fiſhery was likewiſe determined. 
The French gave up their claim: 
Cape Breton and St. John's, and 


were fatisfied to receiye the little 


iſland of St. Pierre on the coaſt of 
Newfoundland ; but even this they 
were to receive on conditions ſuffi- 
cientlyhumiliating. They were te 
erect no ſort of fortification, nor to 
keep up any military eſtabliſhment 
there. An Engliſh commiſſary was 
reſide on the iſland, in order to ſee 
that theſe ſtipulations were adhered 
to. As to the reſt, the French were 
to have the ſame privileges on the 
coaſt of Newfoundland, checked 
with the ſame reſtrictions, which 
before the war they had enjoyed un- 
der the 15th article of the treaty of 
Utrecht. In conformity to another 
article of that treaty, and in com- 
penſation for the privilege of the 
fiſhery, they conſented that Dun- 
kirk ſhould be demoliſhed. | 


Con, 
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Concerning the iſlands of Gua- 
daloupe, Marigalante, Minorca, 
and Belleiſle, no great controverſy 
had ſubſiſted from the beginning. 
It had all along been agreed, that 
theſe conqueſts ſhould be recipro- 
cally reſtored. Neither did the 
French ſcruple to adopt our propo- 
ſal concerning the affairs of the Eaſt 
Indies, nor to make ſatisfactory de- 
clarations concerning Oſtend and 
Neuport. 

So many delicate and intereſting 
points were ſettled, that it does not 
at firſt appear what it was that 
could have retarded the peace. A 
diſcuſſion of the ſeparate intereſts 
of two powers only, that are in ear- 
neſt to agree, may be ſettled with- 


cout any very conſiderable difficul- 


ty. The hard and almoſt inextri- 
cable part of the knot, is that 
wherein the croſs concerns and in- 
tereſts of allies intervene. There 
were two points upon which, if we 
may form a judgment from appear- 
ances, this negotiation unfortunate- 
ly broke off. The firſt was upon 
the manner in which England and 
France might be at liberty to aſſiſt 
their reſpective allies; and on the 
reſtitution of Weſel, Gueldres, and 
ſuch other piaces as the French 
had conquered from his Pruſſian 
majeſty. " 

On the firſt member of this prin- 
cipal point, the repeated propoſals 
of France for a neutrality in Ger- 
many had been uniformly and po- 
litively rejected by our adminiſtra- 
tion. They were conſidered as ſo 
many attacks upon national integri- 
ty. This ſcheme therefore not being 
admitted, they would or could come 
to no agreement, and ſcarcely to 
an intelligible explanation either of 
the mode or the quantity of the aſ- 


ſiſtance which they ſhould be at li- 
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reſtore thoſe places. They de- 
clared that ſuch a ceſſion would be 
directly againſt the faith by which 
they were bound to the empreſs 
queen of Hungary, for- whom 
they inſiſted that theſe places had 
been conquered, and in whoſe name 
alone they were governed, though 


they had beenreduced by the French 


arms, and were at that moment 


held by French garriſons. 

As to the ſecond point, namely, 
the reſtitution of captures made 
previous to the declaration of war, 
the negotiating powers were equally 
poſitive, the one to demand, the 


other to refuſe it. TheEngliſhargu- __ 


ed that this claim had no ſort of foun- 
dation in the law of nations, nei- 


ther was it grounded on any parti- 


cular convention. That the right 
of all hoſtile operations reſults, not 
from a formal declaration of war, 
but from the hoſtilities which the 
aggreſſor has firſt offered ; that the 
contrary of this propoſition is at 
leaſt extremely conteftible ; and 
ſince it can by no means be clearly 
eſtabliſhed, it follows that the de- 
tainment of thoſe captures muſt be 
conſidered, on the fide of Eng- 
land, as part of the ut i poſſidetis, ori- 
ginally propoſed as the baſis of this 
treaty. | 
France, on the other hand, feem- 

ed as fully convinced of the juſtice 
of her pretenſions, and ſhe deemed - 
the arguments with which ſhe ſup- 
ported them to be ſo unanſwerable, 
that ſhe offered to ſubmit them to 
the juſtice of the Engliſh tribunals. 
They urged that this claim of reſti- 
tution was founded on the law of 

| nations, 


Ws. 

berty mutually to impart to their 
German allies, or of the place in 
which ſuch ſuccours ſhould be em- 
ployed. As to Weſel and Gueldres, 
the French obſtinately refuſed to 
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nations, and upon particular con- 
vention ; on particular conven- 
tion; by the 19th article of the 
peace of Utrecht; and by the ſe- 
cond article of the treaty of com- 
merce ; and that this was ftrength- 
ened by the zd article of the treaty 
of Aix la Chapelle, which renews 
and confirms thoſe articles in the 
Eng e po ah! 


| By theſe articles a protection is 
allowed to the reſpective ſubjects 
who may have ſhips in the ports of 
either of the powers, becauſe hav- 
ing no opportunity of knowing that 
a rupture is fallen out, they failed 
under the ſecurity of peace and un- 
der the faith of treaties. By a pa- 
_ rity of reaſoning, the ſhips not 7 
ally in thoſe ports ought to enjoy 
the fame ſecurity ; elſe, as they are 
included in the ſame. parity of cir- 
cumſtances, it would follow, con- 
trary to the principles of humanity 
and right reaſon, that the ſove- 
reigns had provided for the preſer- 
vation of one part of their ſubjects 
from the miſeries of a ſudden rup- 
ture, to which they expoſe the reſt 
The particular conventions of theſe 
rreatics, they ſaid, had their foun- 
dation in general equity and the 
lay of nations; fince, as it is im- 
practicable for belligerent ſtares to 
agree amongſt themſelves which is 
the aggreſſor, it is proper that the 
ſubjects ſhould receive previous no- 
tice of the rupture, in order that 
they may be able diſtinctly to know 
when they are, or are not in ſecu- 
rity, or when they may, or may 
not rely on the treaties which ſub- 
ſiſt between their ſovereigns. 
Theſe topics were as uſual, ban- 
died to and fro with great heat and 
little effect; and as in ſuch diſcuſſi- 
ons the arguments on both fides 
are plauſible, and there can be no 
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authoriſed judge, the weight of 
the ſeveral pretenſions commonly 
depends upon the power of the par- 
ties to enforce them. On theſe two 
points therefore, the renunciation 
of German alliances, and the reſti- 
tution of captures, the negotiation 


from the beginning was at a ſtand ; 


and on theſe at length, to all ap- 
pearance, it finally broke off. 

Not but we are fully ſatisfied that 
the diſagreement even on theſe 
points might have been only the oſ- 


tenſible cauſe of the rupture. The 


true cauſe of the breach ſeems to 
have been the unſeaſonable inter- 
poſition of the Spaniſh claims. For 
could France be ſuppoſed in good 
earneſt to deſire peace, that is, to 
deſire ſuch a reaſonable peace as 
her circumſtances might demand, 
when ſhe officiouſly mingled with 
our particular debate, the affairs of 
a foreign and neutral power, which 
had not the ſmalleſt connection with 


thoſe that were at this time proper- 


ly under deliberation? It was ridi- | 
culous to urge, that this was done 
from a prudent foreſight, and to 
prevent a future war, which theſe 
diſputes might poſſibly occaſion. 
The buſineſs was to put an end to 
the war which then actually ſubſiſt- 
ed; and nothing could be farther 
from aſſiſting this deſign than to in- 
creaſe the ſubjects of debate. France 
muſt be ſenſible of the weight of 
this argument, who herſelf propoſ- 
ed in the very beginning of this 
treaty, as means almoſt neceſſary 
for carrying it on with effect, that 
their particular diſpute ſhould be 
ſeparated from thoſe of their Ger- 
man allies, with which it certainly 
had a more natural connection than 
with thoſe that ſubſiſted between 
England and Spain; as all the for- 
mer parties were then engaged di- 


rectly 
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| rectly or indirectly in the war, to 
which Spain had then no manner 


of relation: 
The Engliſh miniſtry finding the 
French immoveable on the two ca- 
pital points above-mentioned, and 
having no opinion of the ſincerity 


of their procedure, ſent directions 
to Mr. Stanley to return to England, 


and to deſire that M. Buſſy ſhould, 
oth Sept. On the part of his court, 
20th dept. receive the ſame orders. 
An end was thus put to this negoti- 
ation, (from which Europe had 
conceived ſuch ſanguine hopes of the 


alleviation of its miſeries) after it 


had continued near fix months. So 
far indeed was it from producing 
the happy effects that were propoſ- 
ed from it, ſo far was it from appeaſ- 
ing the animoſities of the powers 
originally engaged, or from extin- 
guiſhing the old war, that the par- 
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ties ſeparated with intentions more 
hoſtile, and opinions more adverſe 
than ever; and the war was ſoon 
er to a much greater extent by 

e taking in of a new party, and 
may poſſibly ſpread, ſtill more 
widely, by laying open new ſources 
of contention which may gradually 
draw in other powers, and finally 
involve every part of Europe. It 
was alſo a means of producing 
changes in England, which at a 
time of leſs tranquility, and in cir- 
cumſtances of leſs internal ſtrength, 
might have been productive of the 
moſt fatal conſequences. But theſe 
matters are reſerved for the ſubject 
of the enſuing chapter. 

The leading negotiation in Lon- 
don and Paris being thus broken 
off, that which was propoſed at 
Augſburg never took place. 


"CHAP. VII. 


Condut of Spain during the negotiation. Spaniſh minifter's memorial. 
Treaty between France and Spain. Difference in the Engliſh miniſtry. 
Mr. P. refigns. Mr. P's. letter. Diſpute concerning the reſignation. 


Addreſſes. Parliament meets. The German war continued. 


A nothing could have been 
more unprecedented, ſo no- 
thing was more alarming than the 
proceeding of the court of Spain in 
the negotiation. It was altogether 
extraordinary to ſee a propoſal for 
accommodating diſputes that ſub- 


ſiſted between friends, coming thro' 


the channel of an enemy. It was 
extremely ſingular to ſee points of 
ſuch conſequence formally commu- 
nicated and propoſed for delibera- 


tion by a French agent, commiſſion- 


ed only to negotiate a particular 
and diſtinct buſineſs, when the Spa- 
niards had an ambaſſador reſiding 


in London, from whom no ſort of 
intimation had been previouſly re- 
ceived of ſuch a deſign. ' - 

That propoſal not only marked 
out a want of ſincerity on the part 
of France, but it manifeſted ſo 
ſtrange and irregular a partiality on 
the part of Spain, that it would very 
little have become the dignity of 
the King of Great Britain, or his 
attention to the ſafety of his ſub- 


jects, to let it paſs without a full 


and fatisfaQtory explanation. Ac- 
cordingly the Spaniſh ambaſſador 
was called upon to diſavow this ir- 
regular procedure; but he returned 

| e 
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which they ff 


ten anſwer in which he y a- 


vowed and juſtiſied the ſtep taken 
by the French 


. as entirely 
ble to the ſentiments of his 


agreea 
maſter. He declared that the Kings 


of France and Spain were united 
not only by the ties of blood, but b 


which his moſt Chriſtian 


demonſtrated in the ole wg 


that was complained of. He e infit⸗ 
ed much on the ſincere deſire of 
peace, the only motive which in- 
flaenced the conduct of the two mo- 
narchs; and he added, haughtily, 


that If his maſter had been govern- 
by any other principles, * his 
ſo large a ſhare in reducing France 

to this dependence upon Spain, 


ed 

Catholic majeſty giv 

5 his 2 would 
ſelf, and as became his 


full ſcope 


* 


It a 
whole of this paper, that the court 
of Spain was regularly, as a ſort of 
party, apptiſed of ever ſtep that 


was taken in the negotiation ; that 


her judgment was appealed to up- 
on every point, and 
called in aid to force the acceptance 
of the terms which were offered by 
France; in a word, that there 
was a perfect union of affections, 


intereſts, and councils between 


theſe two courts; and the miniſter 


of the former, ſo far from denying 
or palliating this conduct, ſeemed 
to glory in it. 

Mr. Pitt who then took the lead in 
the miniſtry, was fully ſatisfied the 
intentions of Spain were by no means 


equivocal, _ that this partiality, 
y avowed not 


only 'by declarations, but by faQs, 
would drive them into all the mea- 


ſures of France, That a war on that 
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riſed by his court to return, a writ- 


5 for — 
a mutual intereſt. He applauded the 


icy” and greatneſs of mind 


utmoſt vi 


ve ſpoken 


| evidently from the 


er authority 
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account was abſolutely inevitable; 
and if, for the preſent moment, the 
Spaniards rather delayed their de- 
claration of war, than laid aſide 
their hoſtile intentions, it was in 
order to ſtrike the blow at their 
own time, and with the greater ef- 


fect; that therefore their reaſons 


to act were the very 
motives, which ought to induce us 
to act with the utmoſt ſpeed, and 
ur. That we ought to 
conſider the evaſions of that court 
as a refuſal of ſatisfaction, and that 
refuſal, as a declaration of war. 
That we ought from prudence as 
well as from ſpirit to:ſecure our- 
ſelves the firſt blow; and to be 
practically convinced, that the early 
and effeQive meaſures, which had 


would alſo be the fitteſt for deter- 
ring or diſabling Spain from afford- 


ing any protection to France. That, 


to carry on this war with vigour, 


it was only neceſſary to continue 
our preſent efforts; no new arma- 


ment would be neceſſary ; ; and that, 
if any war could provide its own re- 
ſources, it muſtbea war with Spain. 
That their flota had not yet arrived, 
and that the taking of it, would at 


once difable theirs and ſtrengthen 


our hands. This procedure ſo ſuit- 
ed to the dignity of the nation, and 
the inſults it had received, would 
be a leſſon to Spain, and to every 
other power, how they ſhould pre- 
ſume to dictate in our affairs, and to 
intermeddle with a menacing medi- 
ation, and an officiouſneſs as inſi- 
dious as it was audacious. That 
he would allow our enemies, whe- 


ther ſecret or declared, 'no time to 


think and recolle& themſelves. 
Theſe ſentiments, ſo agreeable to 


the reſolute and enterpriſing cha- 
racter 
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racter of this miniſter, appeared 
ſhocking to. almoſt all the reſt, of 
his collegues. They admitted that 
we ought not to be terrified from 
the aſſertions of our juſt demands, 
by the menaces of any power. 

They owned that Spain had taken a 
very extraordinary and very unjuſti- 
fiable ſtep; but that we ought to ad- 
mit and even to with for, an expla- 
nation; this court, upon a ſober yet 
ſpirited remonſtrance, might recall 
that raſh propoſition; into which 
they had been perhaps unwarily ſe- 
duced by the artifices of France; 
that to ſhun war upon a juſt. oc- 
caſion was cowardice, : but to pro- 
voke or court it was madneſs. And, 
if to court a war was not in ge” 
neral a very wiſe meaſure, to defir 

it with Spain, if poſſibly it could be 
avoided, was to overturn the moſt 
fundamental principles of the po- 
licy of both nations. That this 
deſire of adding war to war, and 
enemy to enemy, whilſt we had our 
hands already as full as they could 
hold, and whilſt all our faculties 
were ſtrained to the utmoſt pitch, 
was ill to calculate the national 
ſtrength of our country, which, 
however great, had its limits, and 
was not able to contend with all 
the world; that whilſt we were call- 
ing for new enemies, no mention 
was made of new allies, nor indeed 


of any new reſource whatſoever. 


To plunge into ſuch meaſures, in 
the manner propoſed, and upon no 
better grounds, could not fail to 
ſcandalize and to alarm all Europe ; 
and we could poſſibly derive no ad- 
vantage from this precipitate con- 
duct, which would not be more than 
counter- balanced by the jealouſy 
and terror it would neceſſarily create 


in every nation near us. As to the 


ſeizure of the flota, it was not to be 


reckoned upon, as at the very time 


into the deſi 
obſtinately refuſe a reaſonable ſatiſ- 
faction, it would be then the true 


ſhould be ſatisfied tha 
e hurried into the hazards and ex- 
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of that deliberation it might be e- 
pected to, be ſafe in its harbour; 


and perhaps if we could ſucceed in 


ſeizing it, we might perform a ſer- 
vice not very 8 to neutral 


nations, and as little advantagecus 
to our own commerce, If Spain, 
blind to her true intereſts, and miſ- 


led by French councils,.., ſhould 
give in A more decilive manner 
gns of that court, and 


time to declare war, when all the 


neighbouring and impartial powers 
were convinced that we acted with 
as much temper as reſolution, and 


when every thinking man at home 
e was not 


pences of war, from an idea of chi- 


merical heroiſm; but from inevitable 


neceſſity; and that in ſuch a caſe 


we might depend upon the utmoſt 
ſupport which the nation could give 
to an adminiſtration that depended 


upon its ſtrength, and yet dreaded 


to waſte it wantonly, or to emplo7ß 
it unjuſtly. 


The miniſter, warmed 
by this oppoſition, declared that, 
This was the time for humbling 
the whole houſe of Bourbon; that 
if this opportunity were let ſlip, 
it might never be recovered ; and 
if he could not prevail in this in- 
„ ſtance, he was reſolved that this 
was the laſt time he would fit in 
that council. He thanked the 
miniſters of the late king for their 
ſupport ; - ſaid he was himſelf 
called to the miniſtry by the 

voice of the people, to whom he 
conſidered himſelf as accounta- 
ble for his conduct; and that he 
would no longer remain in a ſitu- 
ation which made him reſponſi- 
ble for "me he- Was no 
long er à lowed to | ide. 7 17288 
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The noble lord, who preſided in 
this council, to whom years have eq 
added the wiſdom of experience, 


ple; 4 liberty neceſſary to place 
1 18 majeſty conſidered this meaſure) 


without abating the vigour and fire 
of youth; and who was himſelf as 


bold a miniſter as ever directed the 


affairs of this nation, made him 
this reply. I find the gentleman 


% ig determined to leave us, nor 


t can I ſay I am ſorry for it, ſince 
ehe would otherwiſe have certain- 
% ly compelled us to leave him; 
4 Hut, if he be reſolved to aſſume 
the right of adviſing his majeſty, 


e and directing the operations of 
e the war, to what purpoſe are we 
e called to this council? When he 


eetalks of being reſponſible to the 


© people, he talks the language of 


ce the houſe of commons, and for- 
e gets, that at this board, he is only 
10 reſponſible to the king. How- 
* ever, though he may poſſibly have 


«convinced himſelf of his infallibi- 
<> lity, ſtill it remains that we ſhould 


* be equally convinced before we 
<"-can- reſign our underſtanding to 
« his direction, or join with him in 


ee the meaſure he propoſes.” 


On the diviſion, the miniſter 


Hhimſelf, and a noble lord cloſely 


connected with him, were the only 
udices in favour of the immediate 


© | declaration” of war; the reſt of 
the board were ' unanimouſly 


The reader will obſerve that to- 
gether with thoſe matters, which 
have been'publiſhed, relative to this 
very important deliberation, with 
ſome appearance of authenticity, 


we have added ſuch arguments as 


have been agitated among the peo- 


the matter in its full light. 
Mr. Pitt and lord Temple, ad- 
hering to their firſt opinion, and 


having delivered their reaſons in 
F writing, reſigned their employ- 
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ments. This reſignation ſeemed 
qual to a revolution in the ſtate. 
An univerſal alarm was ſpread ; a 
thouſand rumours flew abroad, and 
the firſt ſuggeſtions were, that this 
great miniſter, endeavouring toavail 
himſelf by his firmneſs in negotia- 
tion of the advantages he had ac- 


quired by his vigour in war, was 


oppoſed by the whole council, who 
were reſolved to have a peace at any 
rate, and that this oppoſition had 
driven him to reſign the ſeals. But 
the true cauſe of the reſignation very 
ſoon came out; and on this point a 
violent conflict enſued, in which 


the popular cauſe was worſe ſuſ- 


tained, and the miniſterial better, 
(that is, with greater effect) than is 
uſual in ſuch diſcuſſions. Some cir- 
cumſtances contributed not a little 


to this ſucceſs. 


When Mr. Pitt reſigned the ſeals, 
the great perſon to whom they were 
delivered received them with eaſe 
and firmneſs, without requeſting 
that he ſhould reſume his office. 
His majeſty expreſſed his concern 


for the loſs of ſo able a ſervant; 
and to ſhew the favourable ſenſe he 


entertained of his ſervices, he made 
him a moſt gracious and unlimited 


offer of any rewards in the power of 
the crown to beſtow. His majeſty 
at the ſame time expreſſed himſelf 


not only ſatisfied with the opinion 
of the majority of his council, but 
declared he would have found him- 


ſelf under the greateſt difficulty how 


to have acted, had that council con- 
curred as fully in ſupporting the 
meaſure propoſed by Mr. Pitt, as 


they had done in rejecting it. A 


ſentiment (in the light in which his 


grounded upon the firmeſt principles 


of integrity and honour, and which 


muſt raiſe the higheſt veneration for 
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his royal character not only among 
is own ſubjects, but amongſt all 
nations, when they ſee a power 
which has ſo little to fear from any 
human effort, ſo very fearful of the 
eaſt infringement of the ſtricteſt 
And molt critical rules of juſtice. 
Mr. Pitt was ſenſibly touched 
ith the grandeur and condeſcen- 
Non of this proceeding. * I confeſs, 
ir, I had but too much reaſon to 
expect your majeſty's diſpleaſure. 
did not come prepared for this ex- 
eeding goodneſs. Pardon me, Sir, 
Eit overpowers, it oppreſſes me. 
He burſt into tears. 
We are far from an attempt to 
Jadd any colouring to ſo exquiſitely 
affecting a picture. We are indeed 
Ifar from being able to do juſtice to 
perhaps one of the moſt pathetic 
and elevated ſcenes which could 
I poſlibly be diſplayed, the parting 
of ſuch a prince, and ſuch a mi- 
J niſter. 
The next day a penſion of chris 


thouſand pounds a year was ſettled 


Jon Mr. Pitt for three lives, and at 
the fame time a title was conferred 
upon his lady and her iſſue ; a pen- 
ſion the beſt beſtowed, and a nobi- 
Ility the moſt honourably acquir- 
Jed, and moſt truly merited. 
| mediately the Gazette gave notice 
Ito the public of all theſe tranſac- 
tions. The reſignation made the 
firſt article'; ; the honours and re- 
I wards the next; and they were fol- 
J lowed by a letter from our ambaſ 
J fador in Spain, containing an ac- 
count of the favourable and pacific 
language of that court, and of the 
ſtrong aſſurance they gave of a de- 
FI fire to accommodate all differences 
Jin an amicable manner. 

It mutt be owned that this ma- 
J neeuvre was very ſkilfully executed. 
For it at once gave the people to un- 
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ingratitude: 
he ſhould retire from buſineſs, or 
ſhould concur in ſupport of that ad- 


Im- 


241 
derſtand the true motive to the re- 
ſignation; the inſufficiency of that 
motive, and the graciouſneſs of the 
K. notwithſtanding the abrupt de- 
parture of his miniſter. If after 
this the late miniſter ſhould chuſe 
to enter into oppoſition, he muſt 


go into it loaded and oppreſſed 


with the imputation of the blackeſt 
if on the other hand 


miniſtration which he had left, be- 
cauſe he diſapproved its meaſures, 
his acquieſcence would be attribut- 
ed by the multitude to'a bargain 


for his forſaking the public, and 


that the title and the Penne were 
the conſiderations. 

Theſe were the barriers that were 
oppoſed againſt that torrent of po- 
pular rage, which it was appre- 
hended would proceed from this 


reſignation. And the truth is, they 
anſwered their end perfectly: 
torrent for ſome time was beaten 
back, almoſt diverted into an op- 
poſite courſe; and when afterwards 
it returned to thoſe objects, againſt 
which it was originally directed, 
and where it was moſt dreaded, it 
was no longer that impetuous and 
irreſiſtible tide, which in the year 
1757 had borne down every thing 


this 


before it; it was weakened, divid- 
ed, and ineffective. 

On this occaſion the clamorous 
and inferior members of each party 
went lengths, which undoubtedly 
were neither authoriſed nor ap- 
proved by their leaders The 
friends of Mr. Pitt raiſed the moſt 
violent clamours for diſplacing a 
miniſter, whoſe meaſures had raiſed 
the nation from the moſt abject 
ſtate, to the higheſt pinacle of 

lory. They ſaid, that © he was in 
* fact dif) Nen, when he was com- 
* pelled 
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* pelled to reſign, by not being 
*<; ſutfered-to carry into execution 


<<. thoſe meaſures which he knew to 


< be neceſſary to the honour and 
«ſafety of his country. That the 
% check which this miniſter had 
<< received, would moſt unſeaſon- 


*<- ably revive the drooping hopes of 
France, ſunk by the vigour of our 
< views, or if you pleaſe, his virtu- 


yy military operations, and the firm- 
<« neſs. of our councils under his 
« adminiſtration, and would ſhew 
Spain with what impunity ſhe 
might infult the honour of the 
57 „ Brit crown, and -violate the 
property of its ſubjects. They 
33 reckoned up the diſgraces which 
« the nation had ſuffered before 
Pitt had entered into the 
management of affairs, and the 
<< victories and conqueſts which 
* were-the fruit of his councils.” 

' In conſequence of theſe reaſon- 
ings, addrefſes, . reſolutions and in- 
ſtructions were ſet on foot in the 

cat corporations; and it was be- 
Nered that the example would be 
followed, as on a former occaſion 


of the ſame kind, by all the other 


cities and boroughs of the king- 
dom. But the progreſs of this 
meaſure, though commenced: with 
much alacrity, was flow and lan- 
guid ; a few only of the corpora- 
tions entered into it, and ſome even 
of theſe few in a manner leſs warm 


than was expected. A ſtrenuous 


defence was made on the part of 


the remaining miniſtry. 


Was it ever heard, ſaid they, 


that aſovereign has been cenſured 


++ for liſtening to the whole body 
“of his council, in preference to 


the particular opinions of a ſingle 


% man? On the contrary, this un- 
+ controuled ſway of a ſingle mini- 
40 ſter has been often thought dan- 
15 gerous, and was always odious in 


. 1 dur free conſtitution ; and ts the 
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more juſtly to be diſliked; as pet- 
„ haps inconſiſtent with the true 


or ſpirit, either of abſolute monar- 


*« chy, or of limited government. 
„Let the merit of this miniſter be 
„ what it will, ſhall his maſter 
<< therefore be forced to receive 
„him upon any terms? Muſt his 
prince, to. gratify his ambitious | 


*« ous intentions, diſmiſs his whole 
* council, and annihilate his pre- 
„ rogative as a king, his reaſon 
and judgment as a man? Was it 
„% ever heard before, that a coun- 
“ ſellor has profeſſed without an 

<< reſerve or any maſk, that —— 
c he could not guide in government, 
he would not co-operate ? This 


has unqueſtionably been the true 


% motive for the conduct of many 
« miniſters, but never was the 


<« avowed motive until this occaſion. 


« Mr. Pitt has had the freeſt ſcope 
«« for the exertion of his genius; 
<< he was, perhaps, the only Engliſh 
“ miniſter that never met with the 
„ ſlighteſt oppoſition ; he has had 
* the treaſures and the forces of 
<< the nation at his moſt abſolute 
% command ; let him, in his turn, 
do that juſtice that has been done 
% to him ; let him, if the favours © 
e of the crown conſtitute no obli- 
% gation, be bound at leaft by the 
rules of equity; and if he will 
* not partake in the conduct of the 
* preſent moſt intricate and difh- 
cult buſineſs of adminiſtration, 
« let him not render it ſtill more 
«« intricate and more difficult by his 
« oppoſition ; and let him not fiudy 
to find a juſtification of his mea- 
“ ſures, from the ill ſucceſs of 
© thoſe whom he has left, when 
that ill ſucceſs will be owing to 


* his own devices.” 


Thus far the points ſeem to have | 
been urged with propriety and 
weight. 


ond oor bo ³R] as 
* * 
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weight. A torrent, however, of 
low and illiberal abuſe was alſo 
_ poured out on this occaſion. His 
whole life, public and private, was 
| ſcrutinized with the utmoſt maligni- 
ty, to furniſh matter of calumny a- 
gainſt him. The ſucceſſes of his ad- 
miniſtration were depreciated; his 
faults were monſtrouſly exaggerated, 
and the rewards and honours fo juſt- 
ly conferred on him by his ſovereign, 
were by every trick of wit, ridicule, 
and buffoonery, converted into mat- 
ter of degradation and diſgrace. 
Without preſuming to take any 
part in a controverſy, which (how- 


ever unequally) divided the royal 


council, or without entering into 
the ſentiments of any faction, which 
we have always ſhunned, we may 
affirm with truth and impartiality, 
that no man was ever better fitted 
than Mr. Pitt, to be the miniſter in 
a great and powerful nation, or 
better qualified to carry that power 
and greatneſs to their utmoſt limits. 
There was in all his deſigns a mag- 
nitude, and even a vaſtneſs, which 
was not eaſily comprehended by 
every mind, and which nothing but 
ſucceſs could have made to appear 
reaſonable. If he was ſometimes 
incorrect, he was never vulgar. 
His power, as it was not acquir- 
ed, ſo neither was it exerciſed in 
an ordinary manner. With very 
little parliamentary, and with leſs 
court influence, he ſwayed both at 
court and in parliament with an 
authority unknown before, to the beſt 
ſupported miniſters. He was called 
to the miniſtry by the voice of the 
people ; and what is more rare, he 
held it with that approbation; and 
under him for the firſt time, admi- 
niſtration and popularity were ſeen 
united, Under him Great Britain 
carried on the moſt important war 


. 45 
in which ſhe ever was engaged, 
alone and unaſſiſted, with greater: 
ſplendour, and with more- tucceſs 
than ſhe had ever enjoyed at the 
head of the moſt powerf 
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ul alliances. 
Alone this iſland ſeemed to ballance 
the reſt of Europe. | 

In the conduct of the war he ne- 
ver ſuffered the enemy to breathe, 
but overwhelmed them with re- iter- 
ated blows, and kept up the alarm 
in every quarter. If one of his ex- 
peditions was not ſo well calculated 
or ſo ſucceſsfully executed, amends 
were made by another, and by a 
third. The ſpirit of the nation 
once rouſed, was not ſuffered for a 
moment to ſubſide ; and the French, 
dazzled, as it were, by the multi- 
tude and celerity of his enterprizes, 
ſeemed to have loſt al] power of 
reſiſtance. In ſhort, he revived the 
military genius of our people; he 
ſupported our allies; he extended 
our trade ; he raiſed our reputation; 
he augmented our dominions; and 
on his departure from adminiſtra- 
tion, left the nation in no other 
danger than that which ever muſt. 
attend exorbitant power, and the 
temptation which may be, to the in- 
vidious exertion of it. Happy it 
had been for him, for his ſovereign, 
and his country, if a temper lefs 
auſtere, and a diſpoſition more: 
practicable, more compliant, and 
conciliating, had been joined to his 
other great virtues. The want of 
theſe qualities diſabled him from 
acting any otherwiſe than alone: 
it prevented our enjoying the joint 
fruit of the wiſdoin of many able 
men, who might mutually have 
tempered, and mutually forwarded 
each other; and finally, which was 
not the meaneſt loſs, it deprived us 
of his own immediate ſervices. 


Thoſe 


7 
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Thoſe who cenſured his political 


conduct the moſt ſeverely, could 
raiſe but fe exceptions to it; none 
of them ſingly and perhaps, the 
whole united, of no great weight 
againſt a perſon long engaged in ſo 
great a ſcene of action. 
Whether the part, which under 
his adminiſtration we rather conti- 
nued to act than newly took, with 


regard to the affairs of Germany, 


be for the real intereſt of Great 
Britain, is a queſtion of the utmoſt 
difficulty, and which perhaps will 
never admit a ſatisfactory ſolution. 
'To condemn him on this head we 
muſt be fure of this ſolution. It 


has been obſerved in favour of that 


conteſted meaſure, that France de- 
monſtrated, through the whole pro- 
greſs of the late treaty, the moſt 
earneſt deſire, that we ſhould aban- 
don the German connection; no 
trifling argument, that our enemy 
did not look upon it to be extreme- 
ly prejudicial to our intereſts. If 
be has carried on that war at a vaſt 
- expence, a prodigious ſtand has been 
made againſt the entire power of 
France; had leſs been expended, 


the whole expence might have been 


loſt. How far this part of his con- 
duct was agreeable to his former 
declarations, is a diſcuſſion which 
can avail but little. He found the 


nation engaged in theſe affairs; it 


was more eaſy to puſh them for- 
ward, than to extricate himſelf from 
them; as he proceeded, he diſcover- 


ed by experience the advantages of 


that plan of action, and 
was changed. | | 
- But even admitting, that, to at- 


his opinion 


8 
. Ee 
j . 


tain the ends of oppoſition, he had 
once fallen upon popular topics, 
which even then he knew were not 
tenable, it can form but a very ſmall 
blemiſh in a public character, how- 


ever wrong it may be by application 
to the ſtrict rules of morality. III 


would it fare with ſtateſmen if this 
ſort of conſiſtency were to be expect- 
ed from the moſt conſiſtent of them. 

With regard to the penſion and 
title, it is a ſhame that any defence 
ſhould: be neceſſary. What eye 
cannotdiſtinguitſh, at the firſt glance, 
the difference between this and the 
exceptionable caſe of titles and 
penſions? What Briton, with the 
ſmalleſt ſenſe of honour and grati- 
tude, but muſt bluſh for his coun- 
try, if ſuch a man retired unreward- 
ed from the public ſervice, let the 
motives to that retirement be what 
they would ? It was not poſſible 
that his ſovereign could let his emi- 
nent ſervices paſs unrequited ; the 
ſum that was given was undoubted- 
ly inadequate to his merits ; and 
the quantum was rather regulated. 
by the moderation of the great mind 
that received it, than by the libe- 
rality of that which beſtowed it. 
The conduct of Mr. Pitt when 
the parliament met, in which he 
made his own juſtification, without 
impeaching the condu of any of 
his collegues, or.taking one meaſure 
that might ſeem to ariſe from diſ- 
guſt or oppoſition, has ſet a ſeal 
upon his character. 

Lord Egremont was appointed to 
ſucceed him as Secretary for the 
ſouthern department. 
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Diſpute with Spain. Repreſentation of the earl of Briſtol. Diſpaſition af 
8 pk court of Madrid. Treaty between France and Spain. England 


defires.a communication. Court 
tually withdraw. A rupture. 


HE unfortunate intervention 
of Spain in the late negotia- 

tion, raiſed ſo many difficulties, an 
created ſo much miſchief both 
abroad and at home, that it becomes 
an æra in this hiſtory, and it is neceſ- 
ſary we ſhould purſue that object 
from the point at which we left it, 
to its final and fatal determination. 
The anſwer which had been re- 
_ ceived from the Spaniſh miniſter in 
London was far from being ſatisfac- 
tory to our court. Orders were im- 
mediately given to the eatl of Bri- 
ſtol, our ambaſſador in Spain, to re- 
monſtrate with energy and firmneſs 
on ſo extraordinary a proceeding ; 
to adhere to the negative put upon 
the Spaniſh pretenſions to- fiſh at 
Newfoundland ; to reſt the article 
of diſputed captures, on the juſtice 
of our tribunals; to continue the 


former profeſſions of our deſire of | 
Spain; and declared, that in the pro- 


an amicable adjuſtment of the log- 
wood diſpute; and of our willing- 
neſs to cauſe the ſettlements on the 
coaſt of Honduras to be evacuated, 
as ſoon as ever his Catholick majeſty 


thould ſuggeſt a method for our'en- 
joyment of that traffic to which we 
had a right by treaty, and which 
was further confirmed to us by re- 
peated promiſes from that court. 
At the ſame time that the earl of 
Briſtol was authoriſed to proceed 
with that ſpirit, which the offended: 
dignity of our court required, and 
to bring Spain to a categorical and 


ſatisfactory declaration, concerning 


her final intentions; yet if he per- 


of Spain refuſes. The miniſters mu 


— 


a W 


ceived on her part any intention tuo 
diſavow or even to explain away 
this offenſive tranſaQtion, he was 
readily to accept it, and to afford 
to that court as handſome-'a retreat 
as poſſible. The letter which con- 
veyed theſe inſtructions was written 
by Mr. Pitt, and dated on the 28th 
of July, a few days after the fatal 
memorial had been delivered by 
M ( S 
The earl of Briſtol punctually 
obeyed thoſe orders. He found 
general Wall, the Spaniſh miniſter, 
much in cold blood, and in very 
equivocal diſpoſitions. He heard 
with great patience the proper and 
energetic repreſentation that had 
been very ably made by the carl of 
Briſtol. He applauded the king of 
Great Britain's magnanimity in not 
ſuffering France as a tribunal, to be 
appealed to in his difputes with 


poſition which had been made with 
the conſent of his court, things were 
not conſidered in that light; aſked 
whether it could be imagined in Eng- 
land, that the Catholick king was 
ſeeking to provoke us in our preſent 
moſt Fourtſbing and moſt exalted 
ſituation, and after ſuch-a ſeries of 


| e events as no ſingle nation 


ad ever met with? He valued, 
and reciprocally returned, our fre- 
quent profeſſions of friendſhip, and 
our deſire of amicable adjuſtment. 
But theſe favourable demonſtrations 
were accompanied with ſome cir- 
cumſtances, * had a very menac- 


ing 3 


ing appearance. For, in the firſt 


place, he declared, that at that time 


the utmoſt harmony ſubſiſted be- 


tween the courts of France and 


Spain ; that in conſequence of their 
perfect agreement, there was a mu- 
tual unteſerved communication of 


every ſtep taken in their ſeveral ne- 


gotiations with England; that 


_ © France had even offered to aſſiſt 
Spain, in caſe the diſcuſſions ſhe had 
- with us ſhould grow into a rupture; 


and that this ofter was confidered in 
a friendly light. Such an intimate 
union of a third power with one of 
the parties at war, forebodes no 


long duration to its friendſhip, or 


even to its neutrality with the other. 
If Spain juſtified the proceedings of 


France, and owned herſelf concern- 


ed in them, it was but one, and 
that a ſhort, ſtep, to a junction with 
her. | 
As tothe three matters in diſpute, 
the Spaniſh miniſter reſolutely ad- 
hered to them all; and as to 


the laſt (that of the logwood) he 


obſerved, that Great Britain had 
offered them nothing, but what they 


had long fince been tired of, treaty 
and negotiation ; that this matter 
had been already fully diſcuſſed ; 
and that on this head Spain had 


— the moſt convincing proofs of 


defire to be on the beſt terms 
with England ; for in the beginning 
of this war, before England had 
grown terrible. by her ſucceſſes, 
when their American governors had 


endeavoured to diſlodge the Eng- 
liſh from ſome new eſtabliſhments 


on the*coaft of Honduras, they had 
at the complaint of our court, in 
order to take away all cauſe of miſ- 
truſt, ordered the governors to de- 
fiſt from fo juſtifiable an enterprize. 
That on the offer of England on 
this oecaſion to ſettle matters in an 
amicable manner, they chearfully 
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agreed to that method. But that 
ſix years had elapſed without their 


receiving the leaſt ſatisfaction. 


They even alledged that the Eng- 
liſh encroachments on their coaſts 
in that time increaſed. 

In this manner the Spaniards vin- 
dicated the form and the matter of 
their proceeding : they ſhewed no 
fort of diſpoſition to relax from their 
claims ; but at the ſame time they 
no longer inſiſted on blending toge- 
ther the ſeveral diſcuſſions ; and 
they profeſſed, in general, though 
not in very warm terms, a defire of 
continuing in amity with us. With 
regard to the matter in diſpute, the 
pretenſions of both powers ſtood. in 
this poſture throughout this whole 
diſcuſſion ; except that they were 
urged with more or leſs aſperity, 
according to the fluctuating diſpoſi- 
tion of the court of Spain, which 
ſeemed to reſt upon no ſure and ſet- 
tled principles. There were pro- 
bably two factions in her councils, 
who as they alternately prevailed, 
changed the language and counte- 
nance of the Spaniſh miniſter. 


"However, for ſome time the aſpect 


of things continued on the whole to 
be rather favourable : and even an 
expreſs declaration was at length 
made, that Spain had been, at no 
time, more intent on cultivating a 

ood correſpondence with us. But 
il the French intereſt ſilently gain- 


ed ground at Madrid; the confi- 


dental communications of that court 
with Spain; her affected moderation 
in the treaty; the dangerous great- 
neſs of England: the common in- 


tereſt of the houſe of Bourbon, 


every part of which muſt ſuffer, both 
in its dignity and fafety, by allowing 
the principal of its branches to be 
pruned to the quick; theſe points 
were urged with continual ſollici- 

tation; 
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tation; and they aſſured the Spa- 
niards that even the ſigning an al- 
liance between the ſovereigns of the 
two nations, would intimidate Eng- 
land, already exhauſted by the war, 
and apprehenſive of loſing the va- 
luable commerce ſhe carried on 
with Spain. f 

Thee arguments and ſuggeſtions 
at length prevailed, and a treaty 
was ſigned between the two courts, 
the purpoſe of which was to pre- 
ſerve from oppreſſion and to main- 
tain the intereſts of the houſe of 
Bourbon. This alliance was of a 
nature the more dangerous, as it 
turned upon family not national in- 
tereſt, and becauſe not ſtating ex- 
aQly its objects, it N be made 
juſt of what extent they pleaſed. 
We make no mention of any other 
treaty than this, of itſelf ſufficiently 
alarming, becauſe whatever ſuſ- 
picions may. be entertained, there 
is no certainty that any other 
has been concluded between thoſe 
powers. e ls 
France had obtained in this trea- 
ty almoſt all that ſhe aimed at; by it 


ſhe entered into the cloſeſt connecti- 


on with Spain; this connection did 
not indeed ſeem directly and of ne- 
ceſſity to conclude abreach withEng- 
land; it led to it however, almoſt 


inevitably. At firſt the whole tranſ- 


action was kept a profound ſecret; 
the inferiority of the marine of 
Spain, and the precariouſneſs of 
their ſupplies from America, in caſe 
they came to a preſent rupture with 
England, obliged them to this tem- 
porary reſerve. France took care 
that this treaty ſnould not tranſpire 
until the negotiation was broken 


off; and Spain, whilſt ſhe was under 


theſe apprehenſions, exhibited thoſe 
occaſional proofs of a pacific diſpo- 
ſition, which we have juſt now ſeen. 
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But as ſoon as France had. loſt all 


of the French were too confidently 


himſelf received intelligence of the 


The Spaniſh flota was now ſafely 


hopes of concluding the negotiation 
in the manner ſhe had wiſhed, and 
had failed in the uſe ſhe made of the 
intervention of the claims of Spain, 
the circulated with great induſtry a 
report, that Spain would immediate - 
ly declare againſt Great Britain, in 
conſequence of a treaty lately con- 
cluded among the Bourbon courts. 
England found that thoſe boats 


made, and too generally believed, 
to be altogether without foundation. 
In conſequence of theſe apprehen- 
ſions, orders were ſent to Spain, to 
demand in the moſt moderate terms, 
but in a manner not tq be evaded, 
a communication of this, treaty, or: 
at leaſt a diſavowal that it contained 
any thing to the prejudice of Great 
Britain. But before theſe orders 
could reach Spain, lord. Briſtol. had 


treaty, and of the hopes, which the 
French made no ſecret of their de- 
riving from that ſource. He there- 
fore thought himſelf under a neceſ- 
ſity of deſiring ſatis faction from the 
Spaniſh. ſecretary of ſtate; concern- 
ing it. FI? rt Z 
Upon this application there ap- 
peared on a ſudden ſuch a change 
in the countenance, language, and- 
ſentiments of that miniſter, as indi- 
cated but too fully the juſtneſs of 
the ſuſpicions that were entertained. 


— 


— 


r 


arrived with a very rich cargo; the 
French arms had made a conſider- 
able progreſs in the king's electoral 
dominions ; the ſucceſs of the Im- 
perial arms, was no leſs firiking ;. 
the reaſons for their former ſhew of. 
moderation no longer exiſted. Th 
therefore gave a looſe. to thoſe. 
movements which they had hitherto 
concealed, M. Wall, evading a 
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- © France; 


ire anſwer, entered into a long 
And bitter complaint, not only of 
the treatment which Spain had re- 
beired from us, but of the haughti- 
_ neſs pf our late 3 with 

that it was time for them 
to open their eyes, and not to ſuffer 


« friend, any longer to run the riſque 
of receiv fuch rigid laws as were 
preſctibed Eyaninfu ting Conqueror ; 
that we” were intoxicated wi our 
ſucceſſes; and a continued feries of 
viQorics had elated us ſo far, as to 
make us reje& the reafonable con- 
ceſſions offered. by France. This re- 
fyſal made it 'evident, that our de- 
in "ruining the French power, 
the more eafily to cruſſi Spain; 
—— pro 
the French from all their colonies 

in Aerea, to have the eaſier taſk 
in ſeizing on the 0 1 


in thoſe parts, thereby to ſatisfy 
the utmoſt” our ambition, an 70 
tify bur boundleſs thirſt of con- 


. queſt; therefore he would himſelf 
be "the man to adviſe the king of 
Spain, that ſince his dominions were 
to be overwhelmed, at leaſt that 


they ſhould be ſeized with arms in 


his ſubjeQs hands, and not to con- 


tinue the paſſive victim he had 
hitherto appeared | in the eyes of 
world. 

The Englith ambaſſador, thou gh 
aſtoniſhed at ſo extraordinary a 
change of ftile, replied with cool- 
neſs to the invectives, and with firm- 
"neſs to the menaces of the Spaniſh 
- miniſter 3” he obviated the objec- 
tions which had been made, and 
ſupported -our pretenſions ; after 
—— he the beſt manner to 
What M. Wall had urged, he return- 


es to his firſt demand, an explanation 
Wr treaty; as often as 
er was evaded, the ſame 
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queſtion was again put; and at 
length the only reply was, that the 
king of 8 5177 had thought proper 
to renew his family compadts ; and 
then Mr. Wall, as if he had gone 
farther than he was authoriſed, ſud- 
denly turned the diſcourſe, and no 
farther ſatisfaction could be ob- 
tained. 
a This revolution in the appear- 
ances of things in Spain, was too in- 
tereſting not to be immediately com- 
municated. Our miniſtry ſaw evi- 
dently, that the moderation they had 
hitherto diſplayed, might be at- 
tributed to E and that the lan- 
guage of the court of Spain would 
permit no doubt of their hoſtile 
intentions. Orders were therefore 
"Wits to the earl of Briſtol, con- 
ormable to the dignity of the na- 
tion, and the juſtice of our claim. 
He was ordered to renew his in- 
ſtances concerning the treaty; to 
demand an ex n with a 
proper abs ig but without the 
mixture of any thing which might 
irritate; and to ſignify, that a pe- 
remptory refuſal 15 communicate 
the treaty, or to diſavow an inten- 
tion to take part with our enemies, 
would be conſidered as an aggreſ- 
ſion on the part of Spain, and an 
abſolute declaration of war. 
Things were now brought to 
a ſingle and preciſe point. The 
demand was made in the terms 
Then it was that 
the pride of Spain entirely threw 
off the remainder of that maſk, 
which her policy had perſuaded 
her to afſume ; the fecretary, M. 
Wall, replied, © That the ſpirit of 
50 haughtineſs and of Dee 10th. 


ce 


* diſcord, which dic- 


<« tated this inconſiderate ſtep, and 


cc 


which for the misfortune- of 


mankind ſtill reigns fo much i a 
| « the 
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„the Britiſh government, is what 


« has made the declaration of war, 
and attacked the King's dignity ; 


„ and that the Earl of Briſtol might 


„return when and in what man- 
« ner was convenient to him.“ 
Ihe Earl of Briſtol parted from 

Madrid the 17th of December ; 
and thus was brought on a rupture 
which has prodigiouſly extended 
the operations, and conſequently 


the miſeries of war, and threatens 


to protract them to a very Jong 
duration. Europe, unfortunately 
found herſelf plunged into the 
gulph of a new war, at the time 
ſhe hoped: to emerge from the old 
one, and by the very means which 
were uſed to draw her out of it. 
A point of honour alone ſeemed to 
have been the laſt and immediate 
cauſe of the breach; but whoever 
has diligently attended to the Spa- 
niſh affairs from the memorial pre- 
ſented by Buſſy to the final anſwer 
delivered by Wal, will ſee that the 
motives were, however ill under- 
ſtood, of a much more ſerious and 
important nature. 


As the two powers had now 


come to extremities, and the Engliſh 
ambaſſador had departed from Ma- 
_ drid, the Spaniſh miniſter alſo quit- 
ted London ; but before his de- 


parture he left a paper, in the na- 


ture of a manifeſto, of very little 
importance in point of argument, 
but filled with invectives, charging 
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the war on the haughtineſs of the 

late Engliſh miniſter, and on the 
little reipect with which his court 
had been treated, both during 
the adminiſtration of that miniſter, 
and ſince his reſignation. That 
had the purport of the treaty been 
defired in a manner leſs offenſive to 
the dignity of his maſter, it might 
as eaſily have been obtained, as it 
could have been juſtified ; for the 


treaty, which was belldfed to have 


been fi igned on the 15th of Auguſt, 

contained only a reciprocal gua- 
ranty of the dominions of the ſe- 
veral branches of the /houſe of 
Bourbon, but with this particu- 
lar reſtriction, that it ſhould on- 
ly extend to the dominions which 
ſhall remain to France after the 
preſent war. 

_ It muſt be remarked that, this' 
paper, whilſt it pretends to Tet 
forth the purport of a treaty dated 
the 15th of Auguſt, does not deny 
the exiſtence of any other treaty, 
which might more offenſively con- 
cern the intereſt of Great' Britain. 

It was however anſwered in every 
article with the utmoſt moderation, 
perſpicuity and force, in a memorial 
of lord Egremont. Here we cloſe 
the Spaniſh tranſaction; as this is 
the whole of what belongs proper- 


ly to the year we treat of. All 


that remains for us to do, is to 
touch upon the affairs of the W 
Indies and America. 
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age. of 1 Diftreſs of the: French. - Fleet di jperſed in a 


form. Fleet returns. 


Mr. Law.  Mogul's army defeated by Major Carnac. 


Town ſurrenders. 


Mabie taken. Enterpriſes 


"es depoſed. Coaſt of Sumatra ravaged by the count d 1 
Dominica taken by lord Rolle and Sir James Douglas. 


'FTER the defeat of the 
French near Wandewaſh, the 
taking of the city of Arcot, and 
the; reduQtion of the fortreſſes of 
Chitteputand Carrical, Pondicherry 
was the only ſpace of conſequence 
which remained to our enemies in 
India. This town, beautifully 
built, ſtrongly fortified, and four 
leagues in circuit, . rather 
the capital of a kingdom, than a 
trading eſtabliſhment. It is ſituated 


on the coaſt of Malabar, about for- 


ty miles from our ſettlement at Ma- 
draſs, which in the days of its 
proſperity it rivalled, if not exceed- 
ed in trade, opulence and ſplendor ; 
and it ſtill remained the depoſitory 
of whatever wealth was left to the 
French, after the reverſe of their 
fortune in war. 

As ſaon as the fortreſſes adjacent 
to this important place had been 
reduced, and the inland country 
brought perfectly to our intereſts 
by the total expulſion of the French, 

the blockade of Pondicherry was 
- commenced by the land forces un- 


der colonel Coote, and the marine 


under admiral Stevens. A regular 
fiege was at that time impracticable 
on account of the periodical rains, 


Which were daily expected; and 
even under more favourable cir- 


cumftances it would have proved a 
talk of infinite difficulty to attempt 
by any army that could be fup- 

ported in India, the taking of a 


+ ſq e fortified, defended 
by a go A and by an 


2 able and reſolute, and whoſe 
pride and obſtinacy, ſo prejudicial 
on all other occaſions, would have 
made him, as in effect they did 
make him, perſevere to the very 
laſt moment, in the defence of the 
laſt ſtake, which the French had 
left in India. 

The blockade being therefore 
choſen as the moſt eligible for the 
time, was continued with the beſt 
diſpoſitions, and the moſt extraordi- 
nary patience on both fides, for full 
ſeven months. In this time the garri- 
ſon and inhabitants ſuffered ſorely by . 
famine. Col. Coote, inarder to aug- 
ment their diſtreſs, erected bat- 
teries at a diſtance, not with a view 
of ruining the walls, but to harraſs 
= enemy by anencreaſe of garriſon 
A length when the weather ap- 
peared ſettled, four batteries were 
raiſed at ſome diſtance to enfilade 
the ſtreets of Pondicherry, whilſt 


athers were advanced nearer in or- 


der to play upon the works. Theſe 
operations, though the ſiege was 
nat yet formally undertaken, com- 
menced on the 26th of November, 
1760, but as he ſeaſon of the rains 
and winds wag not yet quite over, 
much was ſuffered from ſtorms, 
which ruined the batteries and ap- 
proaches. They were however al- 
waysrepaired with the utmoſtalacri- 
ty and ſpeed, and the fiege ſuffered 
no intermiſſion. So that the beſieged, 

who eagerly expected the arrival of 
their fleet to their relief, were re- 


duced 


Nabob of 


1 


duced to the moſt extreme diſtreſs. 


They lived on camels, elephants, 
dogs, and cats. The extreme ſcar- 
city and dearneſs even of this 
wretched proviſion, increaſed their 


miſery. Sixteen roupies (half crowns) 


had been paid for the fleſh of a dog. 

In the midſt of this diſtreſs their 
hopes were ſuddenly revived, and 
_ thoſe of the beſiegers, notwithſtand- 
ing the progreſs they had made, 
almoſt totally depreſſed. On the 
firſt of January 1761, one of thoſe 
terrible ſtorms, ſo frequent in the 
Indian ſea, and ſo ruinous, drove 


the Engliſh ſquadron from before 


Pondicherry. Two ſhips of the 
line were wrecked, and their crews, 
with the exception of two or three 
men, entirely periſhed. Two others 
of the ſame claſs were driven aſhore, 
and beat to pieces. The men fortu- 
nately eſcaped. The real damage 
which our fleet ſuſtained on this oc- 
caſion, together with the idea of 
a fargreater, ſuggeſted by their own 
deſires, and juſtified by the violence 

of the ſtorm, elevated to the higheſt 
pitch the ſpirits of the garrifon, 
ſunk 'by diſeaſe, famine, fatigue, 
and an uninterrupted train of ad- 
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verſe fortune. General Lally ſeein 
the port clear, ſent an expreſs 


without delay to the French agent 


in the neighbouring neutral ſettle- 
ments, that this was the time to 
throw in ſuccours ; he ſeemed ſan- 
guine and full of vigour... The let- 
ter, which was intercepted, is print- 
ed below, as it may tend to fur- 
niſh ſome. idea of the character of 
this ſingular man. . 
But admiral. Stevens, and thoſe 
who. commanded under him, exert- 
ing themſelves with unparalleled 
diligence and celerity, appeared 
again before Pondicherry in leſs 
than four days after the ſtorm, with 
eleven ſhips of the line and one fri- 
gate, and the blockade was as com- 
pleat as ever. No ſuccours had 
been thrown in, and admiral Stevens 
in order to prevent the ill impreſſion 
which the late diſaſter might have 
occaſioned, ſent a meſſage to the 
neighbouring Dutch and Daniſh ſet- 
tlements, of the good condition and 
ſtrength of the remainder of his 
fleet, and aſſured them he would 
make prize of ſuch veſſels as he 
found infringing the neutrality by 
attempting to ſupply the enemy. 


* Tranſlation of an intercepted letter from general Lally to M. Raymond, 


French reſident at Pullicat, dated Po 


„Mr. RavmondD, 


ndicherry the 2d of January 1761. 


The Engliſh ſquadron is no more, Sir; out of the twelve ſhips they had 


in our road, ſeven are loſt, crewsand all; the four others diſmaſted ; and 
it appears there is no more than one frigate that hath eſcaped ; therefore 
don't loſe an inſtant to ſend us chelingoes upon chelingoes loaded with 
rice; the Dutch have nothing to fear now; beſides (according to the law 
of nations) they are only to ſend us no proviſions themſelves, and we are 
no more blocked up by ſea. | ei OO 
The ſaving of Pondicherry hath been in your power once already; if 
you miſs the preſent opportunity, it will be entirely your fault; do not 
forget alſo ſome ſmall chelingoes: offer great rewards : I expect ſeventeen. 
thouſand Morattoes within theſe four days. In ſhort, riſque all, attempt 


all, force all, and ſend us ſome rice, ſhould it be but half a garſe at a time. 
g Signed, 


LU 
Not- 
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diſappointment, M. Lally made no 
propoſal to ſurrender. The ſiege 
was carried on with redoubled ala- 
erity ; and at length a large battery 
being advanced within four hundred 
and fifty yards of the rampart, a 
breach being effected, and not more 
than one day'sproviſion of any kind 
remaining, a ſignal was made for a 
ceſſation ; the principal of the je- 
fruits, together with two civilians 
came out, and offered terms of ca- 
pitulation. The governor preſerv- 
ing all his haughtineſs, which nei- 
ther his errors nor misfortunes could 
in the leaſt abate, declined to offer 
Jan. 15th any terms; he ſent out 

n a paper full of invec- 
tives againſt the Engliſh, for the 
breach of treaties relative to India; 
he alled 
qualified him from propoſing any 
terms; and in conſequence he ra- 
ther ſuffered our troops to take poſ- 
ſeſſton of the place, than formally 
furrendered it. As the governor re- 
fuſed to capitulate, the propofal of 
the inhabitants was little regarded, 
and the city of Pondicherry, with a 
arrdon of about fourteen hundred 
- European ſoldiers, a vaſt quantity 


* of military ſtores, and great riches ; 


was given up at diſcretion to our 
victorious arms. 3 | 
Nothing can be ſaid too highly 

- of the conduct, perſeverance, and 
- unanimity of the land and fea ſer- 


vices during a tedious ſiege and 
| - blockade of eight months, in a 
elimate fo unfavourable to all mili- 


tary operations. Colone] Coote 
gave the final blow to the French 


ZE * Power in India; he was now undiſ- 
puted maſter of the rich coaft of 


Coromandel ; the French power was 
wholly extirpated ; the neutral na- 
tions Were contemptible ; the prin- 
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- Notwithſtanding this mortifying 


that thoſe breaches diſ- La 


ces of the country confidered” us 
with an aweful regard, and nothing 
but a little French ſettlement on the 
coaſt of Malabar, called Mahie, 
(and which was ſoon after reduced) 
oppoſed our commanding the whole 
trade of the vaſt "rb of India 
from the Ganges to the Indies, the 
moft extenſive and profitable ſphere 


of commerce in the world. 


Whilſt every thing was giving 
way to our arms in the ſouthern 
parts of this peninſula, the affairs 
of France, which in Bengal had 
been to all appearance totally ſup- 
pteſſed, roſe up again for a mo- 
ment from a quarter, and in a 
manner, which was little expected. 
After the taking of Chandenagore 
by admiral Warſon in the year 
1757, Mr. Law, (nephew to that 
w who had made himſelf ſo well 
known by the Miſſiſippi Scheme) 
put himſelf at the head of a party 
of French fugitives, which was 
augmented from time to time to 
about two hundred men. With 
this ſmall party he threw himſelf 
into the heart of the country, and 
joining himſelf ſometimes to one, 
ſometimes to another of the na- 
tive. princes, as his intereſt led 
him; he rendered himſelf conſider- 
able by ſeveral ſtriking ſervices, and 
ſupported the credit of his little 
8 with a very high reputation. 

he Great Mogul having ſome 
time ſince been depoſed by an ir- 
ruption of the Marattas, and dying 
ſoon after, one of his ſons, Sha 
Zaddah, aſſumed the title, and was 
ſupported by ſome of the provinces 
of that extenſive and diſunited em- 
pire; he was oppoſed by others; 
and though he was at the head of 
a royal army of his native ſubjects, 


ſuch is the ſtate of the military in 


that part of the world, that he con- 
X | fidered 
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efidered an handful of European: fu- not yet known with: certainty, in | 


gitives, as an acquiſition. of the 
greateſt. importance, and ſuch as 


might turn the balance againſt any 


weight of Indians, which mi 
be thrown into the oppoſite fcale. 


In fact, it was ta Mr. Law ehe at- 


tributed the reduction of ſeveral 

conſiderable enen to has: ale 

dience. 

Elated with theſe faceeliin, Law 

perſuaded him to turn his arms 
againſt Bengal, which had not ac- 

—— him it was a rich and 


flouriſhing country, and the pol 


ſeſſion of it, would undoubtedly 
contribute more than all the reſt to 


ſet: him on the throne: of the Mo- 


guls. Here; unſortunately for him 
the evil genius of Law impe lled him 
to encounter again with thoſe arms, 
by which the intereſt of his country 


had been before ruined in this part 


of the world, and which indeed 


were thoſe only, from which he had 


a great deal to fear. Sha Zaddah 


entered the kingdom of Bengal at 
quired: the Engliſh i in Bengal were 


the head of an army of 80,000 In- 


dians, and ſomething more than 
of that country, and every change 


200 French. 


what manner they mean to Ok 
of their captive: monarch, It was 
ſome heightening to the ſatisfaction 
of this great event, that it) happen 
ed on the! ſame day in which the 


French agrecth; tor tha! ſurrender of 
Bondicherry.c: 


A little: . Mw Jafier. AS 
Cawn, the Nabob Who, in 1757, 
had been placed in that dignity by 
general Clive, notwithſtanding the 
terrifying example of his predeceſ- 
for, by his weakneſs and mis- 

ernment, drew on himfſelf+ the 
hatred: of hid: ſubjects, and loſt the 
protection of tlie Engliſh. But as 
his ambition was the ſeebleſt- of 
his paſſions, he conſented quietly te 
quit the throne. The revolution was 
effected without bloodſhed, his ſon- 
in-law was appointed in his room ; 
and as the whole tranſaction was 
with the conſent and co-operation 
of the Engliſh governor Vanſittart, 
the old privileges of the company 


were confirmed, and new were ac- 


become neceſſary to the government. 


The French ſupport was. 2 ee . to their advan x7 ; 5 


prejudicial to his title in the eyes 


of 
the Engliſh, than any other. obs © J is certain, that the pez of. 1 
jection, and as they were now be- "his war in the Eaſt Indies, "has 1 


come the arbiters of crowus in the 
Eaſt, they joined the Nabob f 


Bengal to oppoſe his progteſs. and ſingular reverſes of fortune, C 
any that have happened from the 


About 20,000 blacks ſupported by 
500 Engliſh ſoldiers, formed the 


army againft him. A major (major 


Carnac) commanded that body, 
which eng , and totally routed 
an army of ourſcore thouſand men, 
commanded by the Mogul in per- 


' ſon. That prince was taken pri- 


ſoner; Mr, Law was alſo taken, 
and the party of French adven- 
tures diſperſed for ever. It is 


deen marked by as many ſtriking 


events, uncommon circumſtances, 


time of our knowledge of this part 
of the world, We are ſorry that 
the accounts we have dich had 
are ſo broken and 1 im perfect, that 
it 18 impoſlible to treat _ them in a 
manner in the leaſt ſuitable to their 


dignity and importance. Here we [0 


only touch them ſlightly. 
It can hardly be ſald, that this 
ſeries of Prei was menen 
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A dy the ſucceſsful attempts of the 


count d' Eſtaign. This lively ad- 
venturer, with the command of no 
more than two ordinary frigates, 
had in October 1759, taken and 
deftroyed the Engliſh ſettlement of 


Bender-Abaſſi, on the Perſian gulph; 


he then ſtruck over to the iſland of 
Sumatra, where we carry on our 
moſt conſiderable commerce in pep- 
per; and before the end of the fol- 
Fowin April, reduced Bencoolen, 


| the principal ſettlement, and all the 
reſtof our forts and factories on 
that iſland, which made a defence 


altogether as unworthy of the reſt 
of our conduct in India, as that of 
the count d' Eſtaign was ſuperior to 
the efforts of his countrymen in that 
quarter. This bold adventurer, 
however, could not derive ſo much 


Þ.. 


honour from the vigour of his en- 


terprize, as diſgrace from having 


made them nſt the moſt ſacred 
law of arms: if what is ſaid is 
true, that he was at the very time 
a priſoner upon parole. | 
In America the iſland of Domi- 
nica, one of thoſe iſlands called 
Neutral, but which the French had 
fortified and ſettled, was reduced 
by a ſmall armament under lord 
Rollo and Sir James Douglas. 
North America was perfectly quiet · 
ed by a peace with the Cherokees. 


Colonel Grant reduced them to this 
neceſſity, by penetrating with great 


courage and perſeverance into their 
country, and deſtroying fifteen of 
their towns, and almoſt their whole 
harveſt. TEES 


1761. 
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